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Chapter 1 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
OF THE AGE OF IMPERIALISM 


The Franco-Prussian war and the Paris Commune ushered 
in a new period in the history of capitalism. The events 
that took place at the time of the Paris Commune rounded 
off the preceding period, which Lenin called the time of 
“progressive capitalism”, meaning 1789 to 1871. In time it 
became clear just how far the contradictions of capitalism 
had developed and the conditions for a socialist revolution 
had matured, and what a formidable force the working class 
had become. Only with the help of Prussian intervention 
was the French bourgeoisie able to crush the Paris Commune 
which was the first ever dictatorship of the proletariat and 
clearly demonstrated its capabilities. The country with 
the most radical bourgeois revolution w r as the first, to see 
a proletarian one. A state of a totally new 7 type emerged, 
one that rejected capitalism by its essence and the very 
fact of its existence. 

The proletarian revolution in France w 7 as, it is true, de- 
feated and the Communards overthrown, but the bourgeoisie 
could not wipe their feats from the slate of world history. 
The revolution led by Spartacus w 7 as not victorious either, 
yet it engendered a decisive turn in the history of the Ancient 
World. The same might be said about the Paris Commune: 
even in defeat, it constituted the start of a new period in 
modern history. 

The century of “progressive capitalism” was over and 
that of the system’s decay and collapse began. The time of 
the rise of the bourgeoisie w f as past; it became a parasitic 
stratum, content to clip coupons, and losing more and more 
of its economic functions. From the time of the Paris Com- 
mune, capitalism gradually entered its monopoly stage 
and, from the late 19th century, became reactionary, acting 
as a brake on the development of the productive forces, doom- 
ing entire nations to the yoke of colonialism and econom- 
1C ackwardness, engendering even more destructive crises 
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thtworklVS Thn« e t ? Cerbat l n f the ^POverishment of 

S P ° SSlb i lity ot a victorious social- 

Ld thaTfromthlllHli! 111 ° etttury ' mono P olies ’ formed 
, U ^ at > trom the end of the century, they began to dnmi 

nate. Capitalism entered the phase of imperialism ' cka^ 

eri^cd primarily by the domination of monopolies Clas- 

a ca cap* ahsm was replaced by monopoly capHali m- 

entoed the 'Z Z capitaltat countries, which have 
Th I 0 F p >d ’f state-monopoly capitalism. 

bv the concenlr Hon T ati °", ° f monopoIies was Provided 
n> me concentration of production, and the snecifics of 

the preparatory period in the histor^ of morLopolv canital- 

centiirv TI - y Eilgels ’ took s,ia J Je 0ven before the end of last 
centurj . This was connected with the continuing concontri 
ion of capital and production, joint-stock 

an llQU sually active role in this. There was a steidv 
increase in the importance of stock exchanges, which at- 
tracted and redistributed huge capitals. On the exchange 
ha ? s were ought and sold and even small capital mobU 
In hi SeU \ ng up huge plants and mighty companies 

write that^o ^865 tl° ^ ^ \° lnme of Ca P u * 1 ’ Engels 
darn element .T ^ h« 13 -f'r ) ° Xchange was still “a secon- 
SesentTthe h,,lt C ? pita lst s ^ tera - Government bonds 

suSalVas 6 stm ^ \ W 

still played a comparatively insigniflcant rl Even raUwav 

Uk[ngs W were tt ^ W up e ^ M&T* Pr ° duCti011 
countries that were less weU-oSfor caSbtal Jg I “ arily in . the 
tria. America, and so on) P ( Gei ™“ y . Aus- 

of capUal h took 6 onTt iS °‘ 1W , ai ' j3 ’ howover . the accumulation 

197T K p a . rl m K ' CaPU< Vd - HI ' Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
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liability companies to be set up. In Germany, in 1890, 
these constituted 40 per cent of all companies (in terms of 
share values). Thus began the “gradual conversion of indu- 
stry into stock companies. One branch after another suf- 
fers this fate”. 2 First came mining, followed by the chem- 
ical industry and, on the Continent, even the textile in- 
dustry. Finally trusts emerged, “which create gigantic 
enterprises under common management... The ordinary, indi- 
vidual firm is more and more only a preliminary stage to 
bring the business to the point where it is big enough to 
be ‘founded’.” 3 Even firms engaged in commerce became 
joint-stock companies. New banks were set up on a joint- 
stock basis. The export of capital was assisted by share 


issues. 

At the same time, Engels pointed out in 1894 that in 
many countries, especially Germany, the banks were be- 
coming a source of credit on mortgage and “with their shares 
the actual higher ownership of landed property is trans- 
ferred to the stock exchange”. 4 He predicted that the time 
would come when the land would belong to the stock ex- 
change in Britain and France. 

The joint-stock companies embodied a new form of capi- 
talism, which opened up oven greater scope for the develop- 
ment of the productive forces, it was released from the re- 
strictions imposed by the capitals of individual factory- 
owners, the bounds of bourgeois property were extended 
and an association of many capitals became possible, as 
did the creation of bigger plants, in which huge machines 
and tens of thousands of workers could be employed. The 
ideas put forward by reformists and revisionists (since the 
time of E. Bernstein, P. Struve and others) concerning the 
democratisation of capital, allegedly engendered by the 
transition to the joint-stock form of enterprise, are quite 
absurd. What in fact takes place is a strengthening of the 
dictatorship of big capital, which begins to utilise even the 
small savings of traders, money-lenders, officials and so on 
tor the purpose of its plunderous activities. 

in 1913, Lenin noted that the supporters of capitalism 

alked a lot about an increase in the number of property 
-owners, referring to the growth in the number of small 
s are-bold ers, but in fact it is the power of the millionaires 


2 Ibid., p. 

3 Ibidem. 
Ibidem. 
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T2Vt:: p ^ tzvzi nbuiets that *«>-• At the 

. The economic “ole of inintlfl “ their incomes. 5 
importance in the historv nf n- + °f Ck com P ailIes and their 
be underestimated. Indeed caTitahs^ shoi ‘ 1 . d , not ’ however, 
its successes in the lLt thirtv be said to owe 

primarily to joint -stock y0a J? ° f lhe 19th century 

up the construction of the ra^lwlfvs 1S + they that s P eeded 
huge iron and steel and en inZ% f J [eCtn 1 C power Nations, 
chemical plants which wpw if ^! orks ’ tactories and 

of the indiv^ual capLlist Th* % the Powen 

technology in the mosl divnrco 1 1L \ apid de velopment of 
closely connected with this Enrinp 1 ^ 68 of Production was 
n °logy ? transport and ectncaf S " C S emical tech " 
siderahly and a techni^i lit V S l ? eGrin * advanced con- 

Joint-stock wmpS^™^ 01 ^ °* ****** took place - 
and concentration of capita] f,..?!?* f °T °. f centralisation 
of social production and * extendad the bounds 

factory system. The ioinf-stn,*i - ? . tbo restrictions of the 
shape, to stand between the fin iS Sten ? of ca Pitalism took 
in the mid-laih cJXv d^f belonglDg to the individual 

the 20th century. Late ‘l” 0 ? 017 ca P itaii ™ °f 

selves became monopolies. 5 Jolnt ' stoci companies them- 

trte inTiTasteiJrd^ofiffglh 011 8 n ™ ber of 
he explained by the fact that the . ce < ? tu . r y ^ ould » Jt is true, 
only just occurred there This w ^” dustrlal revolution had 
even more so in GerZnv • the ., 0ase in t,ie VSA • end 
In China and India™ “S shl m t pa , rticu]ari y Japan, 
these countries continued ho^ 0 ^ 6 b >', All 

make use of the economic possib ilitte^f degrees ’ to 
stage of capitalism whirl. l " s 7?! , ies of the manufactory 

H>e„t of thLtoduetitte Itted 3 SUbstantiaI 

sify history when the^Ygn^th^tech 11 ^ e , COn< i mists fal ‘ 
successes of the late iQth ! Pe tecbnica I a ud economic 

fact, these success ZJe^ueTlSFr* 0 ??■ m °? po]ies - In 
trial revolution ^and the "nrt.d^ J *mp\eUon 0 i the indus- 
which allowed fuller advantage to ^ m /? tock , c . om P a uies, 
social production. A new lean tW i l ken of lar ge-scale 

^ e T6l ° pment of ^ productive orees “ 

Moscow) VOl ‘ 19> 1977, P ‘ 204 fhere a nd tare a ft er S P r ogr e « J P u b]°j sh ersf 
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duction corresponding to classical capitalism, with its 
manufactory system, was left far behind. In the ^eliminarv 
period in the history of monopoly capitalism (1871 to 1900 ) 
its reactionary nature had little effect, being manifested 
pnmanly m the domes, which capitalism not only phm 
deied, hut also doomed to economic backwardness and a 
century of enslavement. In these countries, colonialism 
conserved the survivals of feudalism, held back the devel- 

0t lndUStry ’ es P ecial] y heavy industry, and gave- 
iV?, Pauperism on an unprecedented scale. g 

dameMalfv Thf ry ; the situation changed fun- 

damental] j. Jhe joint-stock form of undertaking Was un 

doubted ly a progressive one, hut it speeded up thelformation 
of monopolies, and their role proved contradictory Many 

wh^h’h T gfCW 1 ,P , directly 0111 of Joint-stock companies 

3 ?$ 

in i-Sa ZT1& “ 
tional monopoly evolved into a world-wide one Ai 

i i d u afs ^ 'o^tli e r.^ ^ Jo i undcrla^ 

raw material Tnd ”, PnCCS ’ the distribution of 

took partin lilThHuf' ulerSut 

K tty 

litated all sorts o P t pot the grolllid for and greatly faci- 

of shares ’ 

omph of the monopoly 1 s^ste repar ^ d everywhere for the tri- 
seem that the mononolSf 7 deve + ]oped into it. It might 
stock co m p a a i es °lef t ^ ff S « t 1 mP ^?u co f ltinucd "’here the joint- 
Ca pital and production ’ strengthening the concentration of 
operation between enterr ' CJI ni0 ^ e, aild niaking direct co- 
Ye ‘ these progressive th f r ex P an sion possible. 

Pressed by the nionnn v ’ tS t akc a back seat and are sup- 
^es certainly did Sot' li! ^ Underou f tondencies. Monop- 
large-scale plants- thn 1 J + g ° “ erel y in order to build 
Ca Pable of thi s but it • J lnt ' stock companies were quite 
rn>», hut it is not enough for the monopolist, 
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who wants to dominate the market, and not only in order 
o bell his output without losing the surplus value created 
b> the workers m the plants belonging to the trust or syn- 
dicate. it is m fact, a matter of a redistribution of the sur- 

! !L Va Ue t b0 ( t WGen individual groups of capitalists, of the 
eriiichment of monopolists at the expense of outsiders, the 
suppliers of raw materials and fuel. Once they entered the 
international arena, the monopolies started robbing whole 
countries and continents. By raising prices on the home 
market or preventing price cuts, in spite of falling production 
costs, the monopolies rob the population through the sphere 
of exchange. They work for additional wage cuts. They 
engender a new form of exploitation in the sphere of ex- 
change, using their economic dictatorship for this purpose. 
1 he monopolies were set up as aggressive organisations of 
capitalists to fight against the working elaas, put down strikes; 
enforce lock-outs and consolidate the dictatorship of capital, 
bourgeois economists distort the true course of events 
hypocritically asserting that monopolies are created 
to rationalise and expand production, like the usual sort 

, l0C } COmpa ? y * ln faet ’ cartels, syndicates and 
even trusts change only the external links between capital- 
's plants aad ? tr , lve merely to appropriate superprofits 
(at. the expense of the workers and consumers, the competi- 
tors, and suppliers, and backward countries). The internal 
structure of production remains unchanged. Monopolies 
give rise to the “profit from alienation” about which the 
mercantilists dreamed. Its appropriation through the sphere 
( i exchange is sot on a firm basis and carried out on a tre- 
mendous scale, one beyond even the dreams of the earliest 
mercantilists of the 16th-18th centuries. 

Overall, the political goals and economic functions of 
the monopolies reflect their rapacious nature, this being par- 
ticularly evident in the international arena. Ignoring nation- 

*“1 and the °P lnion of nations, violating their 
rlivM au( a 1 manifestations of democracy, the monopolists 
( t ie w *>rld as they wish, in their own selfish inter- 
ests. this accelerates the unleashing of world wars, since 
the economic division of the world ceases to correspond to 
t a e Political boundaries. The disaster of 1914 is an obvious 
““T* thl ?’ and was repeated in 1939. The monopolies 
speed up the plundering and division of colonies. First they 
export capital to the economically backward countries, 
then proceed with their military occupation. 
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Ihe manufactory, the factory system and the joint-stock 
company speeded up technical progress, hut monopolies did 
the opposite. It was no longer as economically essential as 
before, since the pressure exerted by competition had either 
disappeared or diminished. Under the protection of monop- 
oly prices, capitalists received an opportunity to continue 
producing even with old equipment. The monopoly enter- 
prise somewhat resembles the feudal estate, which remained 
unalfec-ted by technical changes on neighbouring ones. Mo- 
nopolists buy up many major inventions and do nothing but 
store them away in their safes, so the development of the 
productive forces is slowed down during the period of mo- 
nopoly capitalism. This is 011 c reason for its backwardness 
in the economic competition with socialism. Capitalism 
comes into conflict with the productive forces and, by aggra- 
vating this contradiction, the monopolies hasten the *\ri- 
umph of he socialist revolution. Only for destructive pur- 
F™ f„n 10 f api a , 1St , Sy3tem of Production capable of work- 

ban l-n^ f “ “? elf tostifies to the economic 

bankruptcy of the system. The imperialists try to divert 

.contradictions on to the international arena and resolve 

ye i thG tW ° World wars merely speeded up 
tnt tiiumphant advance of socialism. 

pro^°!L CaPi i ali r f though H slows down technical 
f s E ar it h ’ ° f C0UrS °’ excJude U completely. This 
of L mf p y ,, b c competition still exists in a variety 

o utsidm ( o° n l 7““ m ° noI> , oUsts tbfmsolves, on the part of 
whei the’v f reIgtl markets ’ and 50 on). Moreover, even 
cartels ha XT* 6 ?T 0p Y prices ’ trusts ’ syndicates and 
production V ? ted “ tereat in a certain reduction in 

its from Ms, since this allows them to reap superprof- 

faboratories°ami ‘ 0a ' X ^ reaS ° n ’ trasts »‘ a P 
Monopolies do t f e “ 8 ? lv ? s big business, 

no wav exciisp- ^ Cude technical Progress, but this in 
I n tleir existence - 

by givin.H^ t “ on °P® li03 destroy the productive forces 
result entire r* f "- 0r d wars an d destructive crises. As a 

nontie' dave^pmanfTh^ h q Urled far back il1 lems o£ “ 0 - 
ficult Only 1311 ad vance is made extremely dif- 

military catas-fr Caa n frd8 raankirid from economic and 
dies oVto^oUal c 1 ° l ritr ) olIift? monop- 

to close down Liinitp'l ^ s,QaI1 P la,lts > but even big ones 
c »ty. In nra’hVa Ua3 ls 1 raade of industrial capa- 

P aCllCo ’ tllls means destruction of productive 
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forces, hut the apoJogists for monopolies choose to ignore 
this. 

Lenin gave a brilliant analysis of the genesis of the monop- 
olies, their economic functions and political role, the unique 
nature of monopoly capitalism and its contradictions, as 
well as their role in preparing historically for the socialist 
revolution. He showed that the age of imperialism was char- 
acterised by the decay of capitalism and its gradual de- 
cline. 

In the summer of 1915, Lenin wrote that “imperialism 
is the highest stage in the development of capitalism, rea- 
ched only in the twentieth century. Capitalism now finds 
that the old national states, without whose formation it 
could not have overthrown feudalism, are too cramped for 
it. Capitalism has developed concentration to such a degree 
that entire branches of industry are controlled by syndi- 
cates, trusts and associations of capitalist multimillio- 
naires and almost the entire globe has been divided up among 
the ‘lords of capital’ either in the form of colonies, or by 
entangling other countries in thousands of threads of finan- 
cial exploitation. Free trade and competition have been 
superceded by a striving towards monopolies, the seizure 
of territory for the investment of capital and as sources of 
raw materials, and so on. From the liberator of nations, 
which it was in the struggle against feudalism, capitalism 
in its imperialist stage has turned into the greatest oppres- 
sor of nations. Formerly progressive, capitalism has become 
reactionary; it has developed the forces of production to 
such a degree that mankind is faced with the alternative of 
adopting socialism or experiencing years and even decades 
of armed struggle between the ‘Great’ Powers for the artifi- 
cial preservation of capitalism by means of colonies, mono- 
polies, privileges and national oppression of every kind.”® 

Lenin noted that, from 1876 to 1914 inclusively, Brit- 
ain’s colonial possessions increased from 22.5 million sq 
km to 33.5 million, Russia’s from 17 million to 17.4 million, 
and France’s from 0.9 to 10.6 million. At the same time, 
the population living in British colonies rose from 251.9 
to 393.5 million, the respective figures for Russia being 
15.9 and 33.2 million, and those for France— 6 and 55.5 mil- 
lion people. Moreover, in 1914 the population of the United 


6 V. I. Lenin, “Socialism and War”, Collected Wcrhs, Vol. 21, 1G80, 

pp. 301-02. 
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Kingdom was only 46.5 million, that of Russia— 136.2 mil- 
lion and that of France— 39.6 million. In addition, by 1914 
Japan had acquired 0.3 million sq km of colonial territory 
(with a population of 19.2 million), Germany— 2.9 mil- 
lion sq km (with a population of 12.3 million) and the USA— 
0.3 million sq km (with a population of 9.7 million). In all, 
in 1876 the six Great Powers held 40.4 million sq km of co- 
lonial territory with 273.8 million people living there, while 
the figures for 1914 were 65 million sq km with a population 
of 523.4 million people. Finally, in 1914, Belgium, Hol- 
land and other smaller states possessed 9.9 million sq km 
of colonial territory with a population of 45.3 million. 

To sum up, Lenin stressed that, from 1876 to 1914, the 
six “Great" Powers had stolen 25 million sq km and their co- 
lonial territory was 2.5 limes larger than the whole of Eu- 
rope. They wore exploiting over half a billion people, and 
there were five colonial slaves to every four inhabitants of 
the metropolitan countries. 6 7 

Later, in his preface to Bukharin’s brochure, Lenin wrote 
in December 1915 that, even from 1871 to 1914, capitalism 
had meant not peace, hut oppression for 90 per cent of the 
population in the advanced countries and for hundreds of 
millions of people living in colonies and other backward 
countries. Yet “this epoch is gone for good, it has given way 
to an epoch which is relatively much more violent, spas- 
modic, disastrous and conflicting, an epoch which for the 
mass of the population is typified not so much by a ‘hor- 
ror without end’ as by a ‘horrible end’. 

“In all this it is extremely important to bear in mind 
that this change has been brought about in no other way 
but the immediate development, expansion and con- 
tinuation of the most profound and basic trends in capita- 
lism and in commodity production in general. These main 
trends, which have been in evidence all over the world for 
centuries, are the growth of exchange and the growth of 
large-scale production. At a definite stage in the development 
of exchange, at a definite stage in the growth of large-scale 
Production, namely, at the stage which was attained to- 
wards the turn of the century, exchange so internationalised 
economic relations and capital, and large-scale production 
assumed such proportions that monopoly began to replace 
ree competition. Monopoly associations of entrepreneurs, 

7 Ibid., p. 303. 
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, comi,ctine w “ h ■««* 
became typical Finanre /°f' s beiween the countries— 

‘lord’ of t^worid i ■, nTr ®V°? k 0ver as the typical 
particularly interknit ? rtlcuJar ;J y mobile and flexible, 
particularly imSoial L d T* f int *™ation«lly, and 
er; it lends itself ro "1 , dl l T0 ” ed from Production prop- 
and has been concentrated Xi^ 011 Wltl ! particular ease, 
SO that literally a Zt ed ’i?- US V« I degree already, 
Jionaires control the destiny of th^rid and ,nil - 

Kautsky’s reactionary dreams of the do . Lemn unmasked 
wide trust and uitrarimn^ii i tte dominion of a worid- 
to soften contradictions* Sm as a reactionary striving 
most pressing tasks of l ho opportumst rejection of the 
“the [rend of dovelonment ' T ' 5™*“? P °“ ted out lhat 

absorbing all enterprises with t °™ ards a , sin g Ie world trust 
without exception But this d 1 exce P tlon a „d all states 
circumstancesVa \Jh\ u re 7h P T nt ? r0Ceeds in such 
conflicts and upheavals [?„[’ , r< ” ,gh Such contradictions, 
national, etc.-^at inedtal Iv t y eC °”,° miC but ^iticcl, 
capitalism will lie transformed . ipe ” allsln will hurst and 
one world trust materialism beflZ Vh °PP° site lon S before 
world-wide amalgamation Tf’J , , nltra-imperialisf, 

Place,”'- In his So * fina ”ce capitals takes 

the Second Into "nal” W?"? ? n<1 tha Collapse of 
once more emphasised that 1 ",), 1,1 January 1916, Lenin 

rialism is one* of Tn e and It, ° P ° Ch 01 ca P itaIi *t irnpe- 

way b for tSSff ’^ef *, 

ses on the topic^The^odalisf RevoM* 1 ^ ? reparing the " 
Nations to Self-DeteS the Right of 

“imperialism is the highest stearin t!° h | h ° ? tated that 
capitalism. In the foremost r ! !f th ® d l evelopm ent of 

monopoly S and S 
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United States therefore the revolutionary struggle of th f - 
proletariat for the overthrow of capitalist governments and 
the expropriation of the bourgeoisie is on the oX of the 
day. Imperialism forces the masses into this s tr u J\e hv 
sharpening class contradictions on a tremendous i 

worsening the conditions of the massos Imiu [ ’ 13 y 

trusts, high cost of liviug-and poiTt cal iv e “ IM ” llca 
militarism, more freoucnt wi P CaJly ~ t ? e growth of 

the intensification 3 eUSin reaCtion ’ 

the entire T, ipiex Zhlcm^f " ° f 3 Profound -lu 'to 
remarkable book WrlLf in ids 

talism (January- J une RJlfii in 'whi t l ^ est ^tage of Capi- 
burning problems of ,1,7 V, r d ' he formuIat «l the most 

This commuted a f o,L^, y t™™ ° Marxist standpoint. 

ical significance T the e ° f W* scientifi c a »4olit- 

ninisrn Lenms theory , f , fTT theory of Marxism-Le- 
sores, determined the chief 'lpcnalism revealed the system's 
capitalism and armed luto!? ° J deve Jopmcnt of modern 
struggle “rtci" 6 W ° rkillg C!ass ideol ^cally in the 

esil Of mo*opXes !ed ‘'Tht°eT entary ex P lanati <™ of the gen- 
the rcmarkibiv eru> “,oiis growth of industry and 

sciousness, into some sori nf n ’ agair ! s ^ fbeir will and con- 

■Fi-” — ....“r;;.!”,™™ 1 ”,';™:: 

10 ° f Naii ° n8 

C c««MVtrrVd mP 2 f a p B \^ e Hi « hest S “>S<- of Capitalism”, 
lb «d., p. 200. 


property of a few. The general framework of formally recog- 
nised free competition remains, and the yoke of a few mo 

tZ s h ht° n ‘ he reSt ,° r Cornel a 'ZZ d 

Iwr “th» i ’ m0re bl,rd8tls o m e and intolerable.” 1 * More- 
f ro f ess P o( ™ a ''k in d, which achieved this 
Xeied that’ ‘K? ° t benef ‘ t the speculators”. 1 " Lenin 

is a fable S nr2d h‘T Gmen that cartels can atlolish crises 

A 0 ; ; e f pread b -V bourgeois economists who at all co^ts 

•desire to place capitalism in a favourable light On the con 

rary, the monopoly created in certain branches of indu“rv 

ncreases and intensifies the anarchy inherent in capitalist 

me 0 nt UC of°“ > b “ toe detelop 

“nstif Of rTn- T and that 01 iad ustry, Which is charac- 
Stic of capitalism in general, is increased.” 17 Besides 

jst™ ‘ rA7«r“ •” *“"* <• 

SVi nUalber ° f establls hments, the banks grow from modest 
middlemen into powerful monopolies bavin* at Their com 

h Vll0l ° ° f thG y “Pital 8 of a aU h t he r ca° P T 
taiists and small businessmen and also the larger nart of the 

« a P nd°t 0 a iO11 al i d S0U /° es ° f raw -S Zany on 

country and m a number of countries. This transformation 

m i ddlemer 1 l i/lt0 a [mn(]ful of monopo- 

caDitaii sm 6 int h f ™T meQtal pocesscs in the growth of 
p alism into capitalist imperialism.” 18 The reason for 

Jus was rooted in the concentration of banking operations 
monopo,. Xfi ^ %%S^**** * a 

to to“ 


op. 1 cir, I p. L Io5 n ’ “ Im ‘ ,erlalis ”. Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 

2 ; bid M p- 207. 

17 Ibid., p. 208. 

18 Ibid., p. 210. 

18 Ibid., p. 226. 
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ding for underestimating ihe role of concentration of produc- 
tion and wrote: “The concentration of production, the monop- 
olies arising therefrom; the merging or coalescence of the 
banks with industry such is the history of the rise of finance 
capital and such is the content of that concept.” 20 Lenin 

p °| inL n e , d t , t ° P ’ the mails [ rous /acts concerning the monstrous 
rule of the financial oligarchy”. 21 In particular, a clear im- 
pression or this is given by the way this oligarchy approp- 
riates promotional (founder’s) profits, the revenues from 

3 L° n m land , in the towns > and the like. Lenin 
stressed tha the monopoly took shape and “controls thous- 
ancls of millions, inevitably penetrates into every sphere 

0f f, he form of government and all 
otiiu details , making ali society pay the monopolists 

Proceeding from the fact that “it is characteristic of capital- 

frnVId f enGr r + that l /' e ownershi P °f capital is separated 
from the application of capital to production”, 23 Lenin came 

o the conclusion that “imperialism, or the domination of 

r s n "L3 9 ’ 18 I 3 ' highGSt stage of ca Pitalisra in which 

this separation reaches vast proportions. The supremacy 

of finance capital oyer all other forms of capital means the 
predominance of tho rentier and of the financial oligarchy 
it means that a small number of financially ‘powerful’ states 

too n L 0 e llt f am0ng t a11 ,h ° rCSt ” 24 B >' 

estab ?,hprt tl , * ls !“ es , m thG Jo * d tog countries, Lenin 

estahhshed that, over the last thirty years of the 19th cen- 

ury such issues did not increase very rapidly and began to 

%i n dee ? de ° f the 20lh “y, whefthey 

in tn ' T ie + u egmning of thls century was a time of change 
m terms of the growth of finance capital, too. 

iniPortLrp an n yS,S °i th t 0xp0rt of capital is of outstanding 
Zn J i He ™ oie /hat “typical of the old capitalism" 
f l free competition held undivided sway, was the export 

no do Los T> ? iCal ° f n the IateSt sla go ° f capiUlZ, when^ 
thfs was S ‘f h 0XP ° rt °J ca P ital ”*‘ Tho reason for 
individual h \ L une ™ and spasmodic development of 
individual enterprises, individual branches of industry and 


20 Ibidem. 

21 Ibid., p. 227. 

2 {bid-, P. 237. 

” Ib‘d., p. 238. 

■7 Ibid., p. 238-39. 
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, J 726 U mJ, C0Un 1 tnes 1S llj evitabie under the capitalist sys- 
tem lhus, Britain became the first “world workshop” 
and gained an industrial monopoly. At the end of the last 
cen ury, however, Britain lost this monopoly and the turn 
of the century saw “the formation of a new type of monopoly: 
hrstly monopolist associations of capitalists in all capital- 
istically developed countries; secondly, the monopolist 
position of a few very rich countries, in which the accumu- 
lation of capital has reached gigantic proportions. An enor- 
l n0US , *^ lus of ca P ita1 ’ das arisen in the advanced coun- 
tries. - these capitals could he used for developing agri- 
culture and improving the economic conditions of the broad 
population, but, as Lenin pointed out, “if capitalism did 
these things it would not be capitalism; for both uneven de- 
velopment and a semi-starvation level of existence of the 
masses are fundamental and inevitable conditions and con- 
stitute premises of this mode of production. As long as 
capitalism remains what it is, surplus capital will he uti- 
lised not lor the purpose of raising the standard of living 
of the masses in a givon country, for this would mean a 
decline m profits for the capitalists, hut for the purpose of 
increasing profits hy exporting capital abroad, to the back- 
ward countries. In these backward countries profits are 
usually high, for capiLal is scarce, the price of land is rela- 
tively low, wages are low, raw materials are cheap.” 28 Broad 
opportunities were opened up for exploiting backward coun- 
tries. Beiore the First World War, Britain, France and 
Germany exported a total of 175-200 billion francs, the 
income from thorn coming to 8-10 billion francs a year A 
major role was played by colonial banks, and finance capital 
cast its nets throughout the world. 

Lenin showed clearly how the monopolies divide up not 
only domestic, but also foreign markets, thereby engender- 
nig international cartels. Thus there emerged “a new stage 
ot wor d concentration of capital and production, incompa- 
rably higher than the preceding stages”. 2S This does not 
mean, however, that there is any hope of peace between na- 
tions under capitalism. Lenin unmasked Kautsky’s illu- 
sions, stressing that “theoretically, this opinion is absolu- 


2 :,y- l - L 0 e . n , in * “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”. 

OJL Gil., |). u'i 1, ’ 

27 Ibidem. 

28 Ibidem. 

20 Ibid., p. 246. 
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tely absurd, while in practice it is sophistry and a dis- 
honest defence of the worst opportunism”. 30 International car- 
tels show that only the forms of struggle are changing not 
their essence and class content, which cannot do so while 
classes still exist. On the contrary, the economic division 
oi the world hy the monopolies exacerbates the political 
struggie lor its redivision and a change in national frontiers. 

Tins struggie was also aggravated by the fact that, at 
the end ot the 19th century, the world had already been di- 
vided up so it could only he redivided. As Lenin pointed 
out, mankind is going through “a peculiar epoch of world 
colonial policy which is most closely connected with the 
iatest stage in the development of capitalism’, with finance 
capital . He rejected generalisation concerning imperia- 
hsrn in isoiation trom specific historical conditions as being 
vapid banality and wrote that “even the capitalist colon- 
ial policy oi previous stages of capitalism is essentially differ- 
en Lf rom the coloniaI Policy of finance capital 

Ihe principal feature of the latest stage of capitalism 
s the domination of monopolist associations of big employers 

the smi ” 0n0P f° ll0S ar6 t n ?°f* “tabUahJd when S 

Fnr tuT ° f r 2T materiaIs are captured by one group ” 32 
stronlwT 30 ^ i tHe m °f r0 Ca P italism is developed, fhe more 
tense th/n h sho + rta S e of jaw materials is felt, the more in- 
i I , , b competition and tho hunt for sources of raw mate- 

™Ll h eW Ut the - * f t0le rT’ th0 moro Operate the 

f ? CqU1Sltl ° n ° coltmies ’’ M At the same time, 
ts! e,zure of “lomes was stimulated by the export of capN 

sta^Tf Pfoyed brilliantly that imperialism is a special 
the develomne '"“A Wr0te that “imperialism emerged as 
eharacteiS? f and f'r Ct continuation of the fundamental 
became ca^H^- P m g0neraL But capitalism only 
stage of Tts ie 1 lm P ei ? ahsal a ‘ a definite and very high 
characteristics^ ivelopmen! t when certain of its fundamental 
tho features oGlfrG to , chan S e ,n ?°. their opposites, when 
a higher social anh P0Cl> °? transitl0n capitalism to 
revelled thomLlve, SySte “ had taken shape and 

thing i n th; ™® ivos m . aU spheres. Economically, the main 
_JhnnUus process is the displacement of capitalist f™ 
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competition hy capitalist monopoly.” 1 ’ 4 True, “the monopolies, 
which have grown out of free competition, do not eliminate 
the latter, but exist above it and alongside it, and thereby 
give rise to a number of very acute, intense antagonisms, 
trictions and conflicts.” 30 Even so, in Lenin’s opinion, a 
short definition of the new stage in the development of capi- 
talism may state that ‘'imperialism is the monopoly stage 
of capitalism”. 36 Deciphering this definition, he isolated 
five main features of imperialism: “(1) the concentration of 
production and capital has developed to such a high stage 
that it has created monopolies which play a decisive role 
in economic life; (2) the merging of bank capital with indu- 
strial capita] , and the creation, on the basis of this ‘finance cap- 
ital , of a financial oligarchy; (3) the export of capital as dist- 
inguished from the export of commodities acquires exceptional 
importance; (4) the formation of international, monopolist 
capitalist associations which share the world among themselv- 
es, and (5) the territorial division of the whole world among 
the biggest capitalist powers is completed. Imperialism is ca- 
pitalism at that stage of development at which the dominan- 
ce of monopolies and finance capital is established; in which 
the export of capital has acquired pronounced importance; 
in which the division of the world among the international 
trusts has begun; in which the division of all territories of 
the globe among the biggest capitalist powers has been com- 
pleted.” 37 Lenin condemned Kautsky’s attempts to give 
a purely political definition of imperialism and reduce it to 
the policy of subordinating agrarian countries to industrial 
ones. He indicated that there was a struggle going on for the 
industrial regions of Belgium and Lotharingia, too, and that 
from the 1880s it was precisely the development of finance 
capital that strengthened the colonial expansion of France 
(in spite of the country’s decelerating industrial develop- 
ment). lie criticised Cunow’s absurd ideas concerning the 
progressive nature of imperialism, supposedly testifying 
to the progressiveness of capitalism as such. 

Iri a special section of his book, Lenin gave a profound 
analysis of the decay of capitalism in the age of imperialism, 
unmasking HiJferding’s attempts to get round this issue 


34 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 205. 

35 Ibid., p. 200. 

36 Ibidem. 

37 Ibid., pp. 266-67. 
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and conceal the development of parasitism. Lenin noted 
that the system of capitalist monopolies also “inevitably 
engenders a tendency to stagnation and decay. Since monop- 
oly prices are established, even temporarily, the motive 
cause of technical and, consequently, of all other progress 
disappears to a certain extent arid, further, the economic 
possibility arises of deliberately retarding technical pro- 
gress.” 38 The theory of stagnation was, of course, alien to 
Lenin, and ho wrote that “the possibility of reducing the 
cost of production and increasing profits by introducing 
technical improvements operates in the direction of change. 
But the tendency to stagnation and decay, which is character- 
istic of monopoly, continues to operate, and in some branches 
of industry, in some countries, for certain periods of time, 
it gains the upper hand”. 39 At the same time, the export 
of capital strengthens the stratum of rentiers and “sets the 
seal of parasitism on the whole country that lives by ex- 
ploiting the labour of several overseas countries and colo 
nies”. 40 As a result, the entire “world has become divided 
into a handful of usurer states and a vast majority of debtor 
states”. 41 Britain was a clear example, the incomes of ren- 
tiers being fivo limes greater than those from foreign trade. 
This also affected the working-class movement. As Lenin 
indicated, “the rentier state is a stale of parasitic, decaying 
capitalism, and this circumstance cannot fail to influence all 
the socio-political conditions of the countries concerned, in 
general, and the two fundamental trends in the working-class 
movement, in particular”. 42 Since Britain exploited the enti- 
re world and enjoyed a colonial monopoly, a bourgeoisifi- 
cation of part of the working class was observed, opportu- 
nism became entrenched and a “temporary decay of the 
working-class movement” occurred. 

Lenin criticised fundamentally the petty-bourgeois illu- 
sions entertained by Hobson, Kautskv and others concer- 
n * n S possibility of a reformist change in the foundations 
of imperialism, stressing that “the only conceivable basis 
under capitalism for the division of spheres of influence, 
interests, colonies, etc., is a calculation of the strength 
°f those participating, their general economic, financial, 
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military strength, etc. And the strength of these partici- 
pants in the division does not change to an equal degree, 
or the even development of different undertakings, trusts, 
branches of industry, or countries is impossible under capi- 
talism. Evidence of this is provided by the rapid change 
in the balance of forces in Britain and Germany, Russia and 
Japan. In fact imperialism is the epoch of finance capital 
and of monopolies, which introduce everywhere the striving 
for domination, not for freedom. Whatever the political 
system, the result of these tendencies is everywhere reaction 
and an extreme intensification of antagonisms in this field.” 44 
When determining imperialism’s historical place, Lenin 
wrote that monopoly capitalism aggravated all the contra- 
dictions of capitalism (thereby raising the cost of living 
the tax burden, and so on), and “this intensification of 
contradictions constitutes the most powerful driving force 
of the transitional period of history, which began from the 
time of the final victory of world finance capital. 

Monopolies, oligarchy, the striving for domination and 
not for freedom, the exploitation of an increasing number of 
small or weak nations by a handful of the richest or most 
powerful nations— all these havo given birth to those dis- 
tinctive characteristics of imperialism which compel us 
to define it as parasitic or decaying capitalism.” 46 Lenin 
did not deny that ‘on tho whole, capitalism is growing far 
more rapidly than before; bnt this growth is not only becom- 
ing more and more uneven in general, its unevenness also 
manifests itself, m particular, in tho decay of the countries 
which are richest in capital (Britain)” 1 * His final conclusion 
was that imperialism is moribund capitalism, under which 
there is a sharp intensification of the chief contradiction 
of capitalism, private property relations constitute a shell 
which no longer fits its contents, a shell which must inevi- 
tably decay if opportunists put off eliminating the abscess. 

’"■I' 18 Imperialism and the Split in Socialism” 

( tober 1916), Lenin wrote that “imperialism is parasitic 
or decaying capitalism” and this is manifested primarily 
in the ten dency to decay, which is characteristic of every 

op.'cil’ p. 295 in ’ “ Impprialisra - the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 

44 Ibid., p. 297. 
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monopoly under the system of private ownership of the 
means of production”. The bourgeoisie is rotting alive, hut 
this “by no means precludes an extraordinarily rapid de- 
velopment of capitalism in individual branches of industry, 
in individual countries, and in individual periods”. At the 
same time, as Lenin noted, the decay of capitalism tells 
in the formation of an enormous stratum of rentiers, in the 
export of capital (meaning “parasitism raised to a high 
pitch”), the formation of finance capital (leading to polit- 
ical reaction) and exploitation of oppressed nations, tur- 
ning the “civilised” world into “a parasite on the body of 
hundreds of millions in the uncivilised nations”. 48 

The natural way out of this difficult position was a so- 
cialist revolution and Lenin gave a new solution to its com- 
plex problems, relying on his theory of imperialism and 
the law of the uneven development of individual countries. 

In his article “A Separate Peace” (November 1916), Lenin 
wrote that “whatever the outcome of the present war, those 
who maintained that, the only possible socialist way out 
of it is through civil war by the proletariat for socialism, 
will havo been proved correct”. 49 

In September 1916, Lenin pointed out, that “the develop- 
ment of capitalism proceeds extremely unevenly in different 
countries. It cannot be otherwise under commodity produc- 
tion. From this it follows irrefutably that socialism cannot 
achievo victory simultaneously in all countries. It will 
achieve victory first in one or several countries, while tho 
others will for some time remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeo- 
is.” 60 

The struggle for the victory of a socialist revolution is 
hampered, however, by revisionists and overt reformists, 
who demoralised the working class with chauvinistic and 
liberal demagoguery and disrupted its ranks. For this reason. 
Lenin was merciless in his attacks on the agents of the bour- 
geoisie within the working-class movement. 

Explaining the roots of opportunism, Lenin wrote in 
1913 that, from 1872 to 1904, as a result of the dialectics of 
history, “the theoretical victory of Marxism compelled 

48 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism and the Split in Socialism”, Collected 
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ntt n ! S- themselves as Marxists. Liberalism, 

nnnnrtZ^ hm, riu ed t0 revive ^self in the form of socialist 
thp fn T The >' interpreted the period of preparing 
rJj f °f g '' eat battles as renunciation of these battles. 
Improvement of the conditions of the slaves to fight against 
wage slavery they took to mean the sale by the slaves of 
^ lbert f/. for a few pence - The y cravenly 

nnnrf h + d S ° C f ia A pea ? e ’ poacc with the slave-owners), re- 
nundation of the class struggle, etc. They had very many 

adherents among socialist members of parliament, various 
officials of the working-class movement, and the ‘sympa- 
thising’ intelligentsia”. 61 ' p 

.fit “ Ma “ ism ai id Reformism”, Lenin wrote 
(in lyid) that reformism is bourgeois deception of (he wor- 
kers, who, despite individual improvements, will always 
capital J? 2 age “ S aves ’ as Ioilg as there is the domination of 

He pointed out that “the liberal bourgeoisie grant reforms 
w.th one hand, and with the other always lake them back 
reduce them to naught, use them to enslave the workers, 
to dmdc them jnto separate groups and perpetuate wage- 
slavery tor that reason reformism, even when quite sincere 
in practice becomes a weapon by means of which the bour- 
geoisie corrupt and weaken the workers.” 53 

Worl ? W f p broke 0llt ’ the Parties making 
up the Second International supported it, thereby revealing 

themselves to be bankrupt. Lenin unmasked the treacherous 
role played by the revisionists and reformists, who began 
to serve the imperialist blocs. 

In his article “The Position and Tasks of the Socialist In- 
ternational , published on November 1, 1914, Lenin wrote 
that the Second International was dead, defeated bv op- 
portunism^ though it had carried out its share of useful work 
in preliminarily organising the proletarian masses during 
the long, ‘peaceful’ period of the most brutal capitalist 
slavery and most rapid capitalist progress in the last third 
ol the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ries . Lenin put forward the task of setting up a Third In- 
ternational and emphasised that to it would fall “the task 

\far"’ V cJizi^ ,)f the DoCtrine of Karl 
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of organising the proletarian forces for a revolutionary on- 
slaught against the capitalist governments, for civil war 
against the bourgeoisie of all countries for the capture 
of political power, for the triumph of socialism!” 54 
Lenin’s revelation of the democratic illusions spread by 
the leaders of the Second International during and after the 
First World War among the workers in tho struggle against 
a socialist revolution was of extreme importance. 

In September 1917, Lenin stressed that “the rule of the 
bourgeoisie is irreconcilable with truly-revolutionary true 
democracy. We cannot be revolutionary democrats in the 
twentieth century and in a capitalist country if we fear to 
advance towards socialism.” 55 
Criticising the ideas on democracy held by Kautsky, 
Scheidemann and other leaders of the Second International, 
Lenin wrote on December 23, 1918 that “it is sheer mockery 
of the working and exploited people to speak of pure democ- 
racy, of democracy in general, of equality, freedom and 
universal rights when the workers and all working people 
are ill-fed, ill-clad, ruined and worn out not only as a re- 
sult of capitalist wage-slavery, but as a consequence of 
four years of predatory war, while the capitalists and pro- 
fiteers remain in possession of the ‘property’ usurped hy 
(hem and the ‘ready-made’ apparatus of state power”. 66 
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Chapter 2 


MONOPOLY DICTATORSHIP 
IN THE USA 


1. The preconditions for the Civil War. In the period of 
imperialism, the USA underwent a considerable economic 
rise, a tremendous role m this having been played by the abo- 

Hvnw S f7sft/«S e mc° Uthern states as a resu,t of the 
. " " ar 1861-18 Ro. This war was a major turning point 

in the history of the USA. including its economic history 

Economic development gained impetus. The elimination of 

antiquated forms of production facilitated the expansion 

staffe P in a th m ' Th f r 1Vl1 ^ Var , was virtually the concluding 
Stage in the revolution that began at the end of the 18th 

0 f n i 778178 q Constlt "? ed »n advance in it. The revolution 
il 75 '* 783 ! vas a nti-feudal and eliminated this system. 

II n ,. , Sniggle against colonialism, however, it was not 

radical enough and destroyed only the British domination. 
Uther forms of colonialism— expropriation of the Red In- 

*h an fa, a n d P a " tat,on slavery-remained. From the end of 
the 18th century, they began to develop even more, so the 
abolition of slavery was the concluding stage in the revolu- 
tion, an extension of its struggle against colonialism. It took 

fT,miled yearS f ° r SU thC t8SkS rais8d by the revolution to be 

historicnWolo ° f , Marxism -'feninism highly appraised the 
historical role and progressiveness of the Civil War In 

a letter to American workers (August 20, 1918), Lenin pointed 

out that in 18/0, the USA had suffered from a civil war that 

defa r r h L A in T dus . tries ani1 had been thrown over a 
ccade backwards. Lenin said, however, “what a pedant 

what an idiot would anyone he to deny on these grounds the 
immense world-historic, progressive and revolutionary sig- 
nificance of the American Civil War of 1863-65!” 1 

of th!m A MarX «? te ab0Ut P lantatioD slavery in the South 
o thc USA as the meanest and most shameless form of 

Vol! 28, I p. L 68f n ’ " LeUOr t0 AmGriC3a Worker3 ”’ Collected Works , 
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man’s enslaving recorded in the annals of history” 2 Aboli 
tion of the slave-owning system was an outstanding event 
m the history of the liberation movement. It had a positive 
effect on the working-class movement in Europe too sin op 
the 1861-1865 Civil War had been an alarm ben’ to it 

f T itr Sh °r the r ? aS07,S for the Civil War was a point 
oi dispute right from the start and Marx himself played a 
major role in analysing these factors. 

In his article “The North American Civil War” (1861} 

*w a v Gd the fabrica «ons of the British press to the 
effect that this was an unprincipled “tariff war”, in no wav 

connected with slavery, and that secession of the Southern 

the !n, W ° d ' aVe be ?« n the best solllti ° n - He stressed that 
the entire movement ‘was and is based, as one sees, on the 

fC S e f- l ° n ' i N0t m the sense of whether slaves within 
the existing slave states should be emancipated outright 

or not, but whether the 20 million free men of the No?th 
should submit any longer to an oligarchy of 300,000 slave- 
holders; whether the vast territories of the republic should 
be nurseries for free states or for slavery; finally, whether 
the national policy of the Union should take armed spread- 

its device^ m MexIC0 ’ CentraI and South America as 

Broad strata of the population, above all the Negroes 
‘•™ Se ' Ve5 ’ ca “° «<it against slavery. The Negroes had long 
•since been fighting slavery and their hatred of it requires 

SUDDorte^'hv 11 !!, Y ^ “t ViCtimS - Tt0ir “‘ions were 
the P f„M d by the w ™ kers ’ wI ») were the virtual slaves of 
snci/l t0ry '° W T S L ? lavery demeaned the workers in the 
1™°' a ? d /heir economic interests suffered from the 
ltlon ' af slave-labour. Farmers had ancient scores 
the viri, a/l h f he P la , ntatioa -°wners, too. Competition from 
ound U „ l y of e f e k ° Ur ? Negr ° Slaves undermined the 
small i f farm r- C etton-growing was beyond the 

pWer farmer. By cruelly exploiting his slaves, the 
P anter could sell his agricultural output at lower prices 

wa g n effor e , C aoH rS M ^ tbe farmer ; A fierce st ruggle was being 
rton s d |,ft f M °y, ,n ? westwards, the planters seized enor- 
s tracts of fertile land for setting up their latifundia, 
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met arnw ll ( wa »» e0llt!d >»' formers and colonists. A con- 
"nd Z e ^7" lhe ' tyP« of colonisation — farmers’ 

two e P nn™ 'f !? P f aotlce ’ this meant a conflict between 
,1” cours ? s of development for capitalism in agriculture 

rf th^lTt had obtained at the time 

sure from f , U IOn °r n: emi?r 8' ed ' Then, under pres- 

et Zw N h n land-ownership collapsed, hut slav- 
} remained. Now the farmers’ movement grew into an 
anti-. Javery one, since the planters spread large-scale land- 

bGgan t0 play the ™le of Clidal 
e, tales. Fiom the farmers’ point of view, there was no differ- 

bXvedS Tr h0t \ in / ri ^ - their interests. Lenin 
ncJieveu that vestiges of slavery later acted eamlK «« 

vesttges.itf fcudaJism in the USA. The abolition of 'slavery 

of ho US ’ fr 1 l0 , the farraers ' be-, the vast majority 
oftho f LS P° p V ,at,on .- 11 was * matter of the final victory 
f t he farming type of capitalist development in agriculture 
f er tba elimination of' fepdaliamf the Zi 
acUve oar 1 in hi*? *“? com «- Th ° ^elligentsia look an 
moUvos Iho . h, r Ug i? C slavory for humanitarian 

age ’ Lh by rePe cting the democratic strivings of the 

sla'Xrv?Th°oT h ’i ' lid the <; a P i,aUa »« of the North oppose 
slavery? The leading capitalists had, of course, been content 

u h slavery for centuries, had engaged in tho slave-trade 

nlnltod T| S6 - VeS i ,eC ° m ? P* anta tion-owners and cruelly ex- 

diCiL ml S aVe '\, rh r Plantcrs w ™ aIso capitalists, 

? hi tic fiom the factory-owners. They often strim- 

of e tho g r al r t -°l' e “‘’'■I 1 "'’ but onJ y for a share in the plunder 
f tho colonial periphery. Tho contradictions between them 

e not fundamental. It was merely a matter of a distri- 
bution of the spoils, of different methods for exploiting the 
broad population. The capitalists were not against slavery 

cLk’partv ihi t h e ri i | d ' 1 - tl1 C6ntury ' the so-called Domo- 

oiv It is FT ““ ,s today ’ openly defended .,1a v- 

n nh„s i , s V rprlsln £ that, it now defends wage-slavery 

cratic nh tS Wlth the atom bomb and hides behind domo- 

l at i C Pbrase-mongerrag. What cruel irony with respect to 
freedom and democracy! The great Russian revolutionaiv 

i a n?he™SA “hfoartv °f . Cber “ yshevsk y was indignant that, 

ot . ratio Ck i P rtJ ° f lhe J»r° Wners caIIed i,sclf deni- 
o era tic. Such, however, is the hypocritical system of hm.r 

gf-ois democracy. Even when the Civil War broke out the 

bourgeoisie did not raise the issue of abolishing slavery; 
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it merely oriented itself on localising it and restricting the 
expansionist policies of the planters. Abraham Lincoln him- 
self vacillated and sought ways to come to terms with them. 

The bourgeoisie in Lhe Northern states came out against slav- 
ery because the planters themselves challenged them and 
opened hostilities. 

Eleven states (South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Virginia, 

North Carolina, and Tennessee) broke away and formed the 
Confederate Stales which unleashed the Civil War on 
April 12, 1861. Tho bourgeoisie in the North lost enor- I 

mous areas of land that they had actively participated in 
plundering. There was even a risk that the Southern plant- 
ers would win overall dominion over the Northern slates. 

Even alter this, for eighteen months President Lincoln did 
not liberate the slaves. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that the bourgeoisie in 
the Northern states had a vested interest in the abolition 
of plantation slavery. They were participating in the plunder 
oi tho land in the West, but this land was also claimed by 
slave-owners. Real-estate speculators clashed with planters 
in the arena of colonial plunder. The factory-owners of the 
North needed cheap manpower. They had to import paupers 
Horn Europe or raise the wages of local workers. The plant- 
ers, however, had a monopoly of the exploitation of Ne- 
groes, millions of whom could have been used on the farms 
and in the factories of the Northern states. Moreover, in 
the South the domination of plantation slavery restricted 
the local market. The Negroes could not buy industrial goods, 
they were clothed in coarse homespun, ate maize and had no 
furniture. The planters oriented themselves on free trade 
and were not interested in the fate of industry, hut in the 
import of cheap goods from Britain and the lifting of rest- 
rictions on the export of cotton. Protectionism, stuck to by I 

e Northern factory-owners, who demanded protection for 
naustry against British competition, created difficulties 
or them. Using their influence, in 1857 the planters forced 
Jfngress to lower customs duties and. in 1859, they abo- 
Ah subsidics t0 ship-building industry on the 

COa ! St ' If tbe Southerners had won, such measures 
oum have become commonplace. ■ 

additi 1 on , it must be remembered that, in the mid-19th 

Plantation slavery had virtually exhausted its | 

Potential. By spending 20 dollars to keep a slave, the planter 
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the ouUa™ I ’ . net lncome of 80 dollars, hut, 

was Phasing slaves were enormous. Capital 

in laree nn™L “ oreov ? r ' the Negroes escaped or died 
ge numbers. Supervision costs went up. The slaves’ 

labour productivity was only a quarter to a third of that of 
age-workers In Georgia, a free Negro could be hired in 
the middle of the century for 120 dollars a year while out- 

r gjg ™ L a J a ™ totalled \ in many places, 135 dollars. Prog- 
ess in technology was virtually impossible. The slave plan- 

sssskst 1 ' - -Afia 

olantatinn 61 !^ deeP - iy j." reveaIin « the contradictions of 

CivU VV,r” Hn Z /"A 1 ? r ticle “ The North American 
*i 1 ‘ " r °f° fliat the export crops (cotton suffar 

wn“l“ge n e anrof W T e pr0,itable “ as lo “S as « is conducted 
Wlin lar f e Sangs of slaves, on a mass scale and on wide ex- 

pauses of a naturally fertile soil, which requires only simple 

Uty > of the* soilTh cu tiva . tion * »hich depends 
ity of the soil than on investment of capita], intelli K enco 

and energy of labour is contrary to the nature of slavfry.” 4 

aid v h . st . ate . d ’ ex P la *ned the transformation of Maryland 
and Virgima into slates “which raise slaves” instead of ex- 

f nd weak devel 0 P“ 0 Ot of cotton-growing in 
South Carolina. The constant expansion of the to r Uv 
under slavery was ail economic law. } 

slave-owning economy, Marx wrote that 
the pr ce paid for a slave is nothing but the anticipated and 
capitalised surplus-value of profit to be NvrungTt of the 
la 7f‘ , But Jhe capital paid for the purchase of a slave does 
not belong to the capital by means of which profit surnlus- 
labour is extracted from him. On the contrary. It is capital 
which the slave-holder has parted with, it is a deduction 
from the capital which he has available for actual produc- 

n purchasinrianH , GXISt ±0r jUSt 38 ca P ital ^vested 
TL P " rCh f ing f d , has Ceased t0 exist f or agriculture » 

to expYoU^im- V ° d °? not ’ ™ itself ’ allow the owner 
in J ?* \ H™’ th °PP ortunit y is provided only by the 

itself’’.™ Gnt ° S ° me additional ca P ital the slave economy 

slaves 'in thTmA^ Wa f*, there werc four million 

staves in t he USA, worth four billion dollars. 

4 Karl Marx, “The North American Civil War” in- Karl at 
F rederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol 19 d V) ’ 11 Marx ’ 

- Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. Ill, p. 809. 
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J. he country s bourgeoisie lost its economic interest ill 
retaining slavery which had exhausted itself as a form of 
production, the LS capitalists oriented themselves on more 
refined and modern methods of colonial policy and exploita- 
tion of the people. The sweating system of factory produc- 
tion wrung more profits from the Negroes and was more effec- 

Now the apologists of capitalism in tho USA often assert 
that the bourgeoisie gave the Negroes their freedom for 

^ ai . iaaS0 ° S - J n laGt ’ f^dom was ruled by exploitative 
interests and a fear of reprisal from the people. The excep- 
tional concentration of Negroes in the Southern states be- 

o^f a ii POlltl + L i a V f Dger ‘ Their actions were a real threat, 
especially in that they might have found support among the 

workers. Slavery had to be abolished to prevent anything 
worse happening. * g 

Th«r^l rf. c ,°f fences of the anti-slavery revolution. 
f m! ' 91 lastad for about four years and ended on April 
J, 18 b.). It was the biggest war in American history and 
Glmmec! many victims: about a million soldiers and civil- 
ians died. Yet the bourgeoisie behaved shamefully. For a 
payment of .00 dollars, rich capitalists bought themselves the 

1 h«n bit ? y ¥ ¥ ¥ hgh l 1T \ S and save their skins ^ rather 
tl¥ ¥¥ f ° r he freedom of the Negroes. At the same time, 

Sinh eVen t? rea , ler , eff0r t S }° thoir s P ecu ^ a fion and ma- 
rh ° °, n . e hurden of the fi S ht fel1 on to the should- 
ers of the working masses. Most of the volunteers consisted 
of farmers workers and Negroes, while the famed ancestors 
ol today s American billionaires (J. P. Morgan, J. D. Rocke- 
feller and others) paid recruits to take their places. 

Lincoln s call for volunteers met with the greatest re- 

arm¥ t a ?T* g + ¥ C Y° r k ers ’Over half of whom went into the 
army to fight the planters of the South. Industry in the Nor- 

inTi i T? teS \ S r a00 ^0- 7 50,000 hands. The weavers’ union 
fn ball River, Massachusetts was closed down, since the majo- 
[fty oi its members had left for the front as volunteers Vo- 
lunteer companies from Illinois consisted entirely of miners. 
e S r o es t ficm selves took an active part in the Civil War 

ahn I^n°nnn ¥ thera fou S ht for the North. During the war,’ 
f ° ,,00 ’°, 00 N f egroes . esca P ed from plantations in order to 

battll Tf 1 ?^n°n¥ M aVery a , nd take an active P af t ^ the 
attie About 3/ 000 Negro soldiers were killed in tho war; 

i L r a , beC c ame ,° m " erS - The Negroes’ enthusiasm 
ached its peak after tho North’s victory. In Charleston, 
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where the war began, Negroes broke into the plantation- 
owners palatial homes with cries of “freedom”, burnt the 
auction stands where slaves had been sold, destroyed brand- 
ing implements, instruments of torture and carriages where 
slaves had been held. Later, however, they were betrayed 
by the bourgeoisie. 

Iho Civil War was directed against slavery and had serious 
economic after-effects. One of these was a certain dcmocra- 
tisation of land-ownership, as a result of the 1862 Home- 
stead Act. The free distribution of unoccupied land among 
small farmers (160 acres each) partly satisfied their demands. 
In did not, however, exclude land speculation, which ex- 
panded in the second half of the 1 9th century. 

lhc farming development course of capitalism in agri- 
culture in the USA gained a final victory. Many of the planta- 
tions in the South were eliminated and sold' off. The bour- 
geoisie did not, however, want to satisfy the Negroes’ de- 
mands for “forty acres and a mule”. Even the radical wing 
of the Republicans did not come out for breaking up the 
plantations and allocating the land to the Negroes, so sharo- 
cropping took root in the South and the Negroes had to rent 
land and work for their former masters. This treachery on 
the part of the bourgeoisie doomed the Negroes to a life of 
poverty, and new agrarian contradictions began to develop. 
Even the concluding stage of the revolution in the USA was 
not radical enough. 

iho reason was that, at both its stages, it was the bour- 
geoisie that took the lead and pursued only their own inter- 
ests. 

The chief consequence of the Civil War was the abolition 
of plantation slavery in the South. When the situation be- 
came threatening, on September 22, 1862 President Lincoln 
published the famous Emancipation Proclamation declaring 
all Negroes to be free. It came into force on January 1, 
1863. No compensation was provided for and the planters lost 
about three billion dollars. The South’s resistance was in 
vain, and industry there was poorly developed. The North 
had almost all the country’s iron and steel, weapons and 
textile plants. The population reached 22 million, while on 
the territory of the Confederacy there were only nine mil- 
lion people, including four million Negroes. As a result, 
the plantation-owners were defeated. The broad population 
had no desire to support their dirty cause and nothing came 
of the hopes that Britain would intervene. In January 1865, 
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Congress confirmed the Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, prohibiting slavery on the territory of the USA. 

Vestiges of slavery remained, it is true, and survive even 
to this day, as the discrimination against Negroes shows. 
This discrimination has become an inalienable pari of the 
“American way of life'. Barbarous lynchings still take 
place. 

The planters still did not lay down their arms even after 
the defeat of tho South in the Civil War. They strove to 
maintain the old order by replacing slavory with peonage, 
and then by passing special laws on debtors and vagrants. 
At the same time, tho planters established a regime of terror 
over Lhc Negroes. In the town of Memphis, from May 1 
to 3, 1866, mass murders of Negroes were organised and 
46 people were lynched. 

The events in the USA also affected certain branches of 
world industry. There was a sharp drop in the output of cot- 
ton and its export was temporarily disrupted. 

The cotton hunger engendered by the Civil War of 1861- 
1865 was interpreted by Marx as “Hie greatest example of 
an interruption in the production process through scarcity 
and dearness of raw material”. 8 The British textile industry 
was in a difficult position. In order to overcome this, the 
mill-owners tried to make fuller use of “cotton waste”, to 
expand imports of Indian cotton, and so on. 

During the American Civil War, there was a considerable 
deterioration in the economic condition of the workers. 
In 1865 wages were only 40 per cent higher than in 1860, 
while prices bad risen by 116 per cent. The working day 
remained very long, usually eleven hours, and sometimes 
even up to fourteen. New methods began to be applied for 
intensifying labour. The newspapers wrote about workers 
fainting at their benches and children asleep at their ma- 
chines. 1 n some factories, girls worked from 6 a.m. to 12 mid- 
night for 3 dollars a week. Yet food continued to rise in 
price. For example, the price of a pound of butter increased 
Rom 4 to 24 cents. Strikes were put down with ferocity. 
Cn the railroads, troops were even used for this purpose. 

During the years of the Civil War, the US bourgeoisie 
waxed rich extremely fast. The government spent over a 
million dollars a day on military supplies, and the produc- 

6 Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. Ill, p. 128. 
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scak) 0 * Cl ° tbing * tootwear and canned i’oods assumed a mass 

Fraudulent speculation by suppliers brought them enor- 
mous prolits. J. P. Morgan, for example, bought up a whole 
stock of useless rifles belonging to the Treasury Department 

■H 0 S 1 17 ’ 500 dollars and soid them to government for 
110,000 dollars the next day. Through financing the Federal 
Government, the banker Jay Cooke made a dishonest 20 mil- 
lion dollars on commission payments alone. 

The Civil W ar also saw a sharp increase in the profits made 
by capitalists. In the wool industry, dividends often reached 
25 - iO per cent. Even railroad shares began to bring then- 
owners 8- J per cent a year, while previously they had 
brought m no profits at ail. The share quotes rose sharply. 
Big farmers in the West also made money from the rapid 
increase in tho production of wheat. 

Describing the economic consequences of the Civil War 
Marx wrote that it “brought in its train a colossal national 
debt, and, with it, pressure of taxes, the rise of the vilest 
mancial aristocracy, the squandering of a huge part of the 
public land on speculative companies lor the exploitation 

tioa ai il a cap“alv' 0tC '’ the most rapid centraiis «- 

The events of 1861-1865 gave new impetus to the working- 
class movement and, in 1866, a broad association arose under 
the title of the National Labor Union. 

. Analysing the situation in the USA, Marx wrote that “every 
independent movement of the workers was paralysed so 
long as slavery disfigured a part of the Republic. Labour 
cannot emancipate itself in the white skin where in the 
black it is branded. But out of the death of slavery a new 
life at once arose. The first fruit of the Civil War was the 
eight hours agitation, that ran with the seven-league boots 
ot the locomotive from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 

war^r l L ° Calif0 ™ ia -” 8 0n August 16, 1866, its motto 
Baltimore Y bemg USGd by tbe general worker s’ congress in 

In the spring of 1865, the Southern planters responded 
r; LSf | lnall ! , 2 President Abraham Lincoln, an act that 
out the * world 18naLl ° n ° f ^ P ro £ ressive humanity through- 

pp. 7 723^24^ arX ’ CapUal > VoL h Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 

8 ibid., p. 284. 
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S / he development of agriculture. During the age of impe- 
rialism, LS agriculture continued to develop intensively 
partly as a consequence of the anti-slavery revolution. Plan- 
tation slavery was abolished and the development of the 
productive forces was promoted. The victory of the more 

Se u7 a ^nure SyStem " P 1,r ° ad ° PP ° rhmities 

I8dn ahm.t basis -n f the 18 ^ 2 1Tomestead Act, from 1862 to 
18 JU about a million people in the USA received land. The 

expropriation of the Red Indians continued. 

During the age of imperialism, the Indian reservations 
shrank even more. In 1880, they covered an area of 241 800 

Kh»n \ by f 1913 -°i>ly 53 ' 490 - The Indians hail 

less than 2 per cent of the land at their disposal. 

In 1869 ri f llllUJatl ° Tl i° f lh ° Rcd Indians gained momentum. 
1862, for example, many Sioux were massacred and later 

were virtually wiped out during the war of 1875-1876 
During the 1872-1873 war with the Modocs in Oregon, In- 
dians were hanged mercilessly. The 1880 census showed that 
there were only 334,000 Indians in the USA. Even their re- 

m ^ i i j 1 °1890) OrO S6iZed (iD Apkonsas in 1889 and in Oklaho- 

P? riod ; U,G so -cal] e d Wild West -tho vast 
ones to the North-West of Mississippi — was being 
ensively colonised. The colonisation acquired such a 

The e nli aL ’| by t ? C t ! 89 ? S ' f 1 the fftrtile land had been settled. 
scalo P r d f 01 land Prodded on an unprecedented 
then, 1 i speculators used even the Homestead Act in 
heir underhand deals, organising claims by proxy and there- 

f avn nro q r| UirJU ? ? reas * Tlie risc iu the Price of land 

laboured such activities. 

l910°i fUr | t |I ler D t ' O r hO 9 VcSt ’ Ule 1)igser were tho far ms. In 
acres’ f!? 0 , ‘Ti , states 251 of thc 51 - 3 million 
New pLl " d beIonged ,0 big farmers, while in 

miHioo). W8S d “ (11 

a nd °t h o iS3 u *° n + St i mulated ‘he development of agriculture, 

the drnlA ltlvat . cd f area GX P a n ded rapidly. At the same time, 

Lari r 1 Pme / ' ° f capi , tallsm in farming also had an effect. 

rnadm !o^ mS °f a CapJtallst ‘yP e » usin £ considerable capital, 

was ri!f y T 80 °" 0T [ lcr ? ed - The productivity of such farms 
was naturally much higher. 

In lSfiff ?t ln " gr °- W1 Jv g C S nLr ° moved further and further West. 

0, it was in the Eastern part of Indiana; later, in 1900, 
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already in Eastern Iowa. The chief wheat suppliers became 
Kansas, North Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Illinois. 
.Most of the maize came from the states of Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Texas and South Dakota. By the 1870s, 
the USA was Europe’s granary. From 1880 to 1900, grain 
production rose from 173 million to 658 million bushels. 

In the imperialist period, agricultural output in the USA 
was increasing rapidly: from 1870 to 1900 the wheat harvest 
rose from 230 million bushels to 522 million; that of maize 
from 1,904 to 2,105 million bushels; that of cotton from 
4,352 thousand to 10,102 thousand bales. The process con- 
tinued in the early 20th century: from 1900 to 1914, the 
grain harvest increased by 70 per cent, that of cotton by 
58 per cent and that of maize by 27 per cent. 

In the early 20th century, pig-breeding was developing 
particularly intensively. In 1900 there were 37,079 thousand 
pigs, but the figure had risen to 58,933 thousand by 1914. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, the value of 
agricultural output in the USA rose rapidly: in 1890 it 
stood at 2.5 billion dollars; in 1900 at 5 billion and in 1914 — 
at almost 10 billion dollars. 

from the time of the Civil War onwards, mechanisation of 
agricultural production was advancing fast in the USA. 
Increasing use was made of mowing, harvesting and thresh- 
ing machines, and so on; huge traction engines were used 
to pull ploughs, harrows and rollers; field railway lines were 
laid; mechanised cattle feeders were employed. From 1800 
to 1910 the value of the machinery and agricultural tools 
multiplied fivefold, while the cultivated area only doubled. 

An important event in the history of US agriculture was 
the creation of a system of elevators. By storing his grain 
in elevators, the farmer could wail for favourable sales terms. 
I he “warehouse receipt ’ could be placed in the bank in re- 
turn for money to cover current expenses. 

In the West of the USA, about sixteen states with an area 
of 1.5 million square miles required constant irrigation. 
During the period of imperialism, this problem was partially 
solved: by 1870 the irrigated area was only 20,000 acres, 
but by 1900 there were already 7.5 million and by 1910— 
13.7 million irrigated acres. 

Lenin provided a profound analysis of the development 
of US agriculture in his work “New Data on the Laws Gov- 
erning the Development of Capitalism in Agriculture” 
(1914-1915). From the 1900 and 1910 censuses, he identified 


in the US economy the industrial North, the slave-owning 
South and the colonised West. In particular, he noted the 
concentration of the population in the North, where there 
were eight times as many people as in the West, which was 
virtually unsettled. The settlement of the West was proceed- 
ing rapidly, however, and from 1900 to 1910 the population 
there increased by 67 per cent., while the increase in the 
North was 18 per cent and in the South— 20 per cent. At the 
same time, the number of farms in the North remained 
practically unchanged, in the South it rose by only 18 per 
cent, but in the Western slates it increased by 54 per cent. 
Homesteads were allocated on such a massive scale here that 
it was reminiscent of land seizure. 

Differences were also observed in the population structure: 
in 1910 townspeople made up 58,6 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the North, while the respective figures for the South 
and West were 22.5 and 48.8 per cent. Considering the value 
of the output of agriculture and industry in different regions, 
Lenin came to the conclusion that about five-sixths of US 
industry was concentrated in the North and that it predom- 
inated over agriculture there. Meanwhile, the South and 
West were predominantly agricultural. 

When analysing the agriculture of the slave-owning 
South, Lenin rejected the opinion that the USA was devoid 
of feudalism and vestiges of it. Ho stressed that “the econom- 
ic survivals of slavery are not in any way distinguishable 
from those of feudalism, and in the former slave-owning 
South of the USA these survivals are still very powerful ”. 9 
Negroes made up 22.6-33.7 per cent of the population in the 
various Southern states, while the American bourgeoisie, 
who had “freed” the Negroes, “took good care, under ‘free’, 
republican-democratic capitalism, to restore everything 
Possible, and do everything possible and impossible for 
the most shameless and despicable oppression of the Negro- 
es”. 10 Nor was it merely a matter of the Negroes being denied 
the right to simple literacy, the percentage of illiterates 
among them being seven times greater than among the 
white population. The statute labour system remained in 
the form of share-cropping, so widespread in the Russian 
countryside of the period after the Reform. Among tho white 


J v - L Lenin, “Now Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
L1 ?n Capitalism in Agriculture”, Collected IForfcs, Vol. 22, p. 24. 
10 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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farmers, tenant farmers made up 39.2 per cent, while the 
figure for Negroes was 75.3 per cent. Hence the inevitable 
conclusion that the typical white farmer owned his own 
land, while the typical Negro farmer rented it. Also, in the 
South, out of 1,537 thousand tenant farmers, 1,021 thousand 
were share-croppers (66 per cent). Moreover, in the North, 
there were 483 thousand share-croppers. From these figures, 
Lenin noted with irony that “in 1910, free, republican- 
democratic America had 1,500,000 share-croppers, of whom 
more than 2,000,000 were Negroes ". 11 lie considered it note- 
worthy that the share of share-croppers was constantly rising: 
in 1880 it was 17.5 per cent, in 1890—18.4 per cent, in 
1900—22.2 per cent, and in 1910—24 per cent. 

As in Russia, however, it was the share-cropping regions 
that were the most stagnant; humiliation and oppression of 
the working people were most rife there. As Lenin wrote, 
“for the ‘emancipated’ Negroes, the American South is 
a kind of prison where they are hemmed in, isolated and 
deprived of fresh air.” 12 

The difference between these economic regions also told 
on the structure of laud -ownership. In 1910, for instance, 
Northern latifundia (with a thousand acres or more) consti- 
tuted only 0.5 per cent of the total number of farms, and 
they accounted for 6.9 per cent, of all the land and 4.1 per 
cent of the cultivated area. In the South, the share of such 
farms was also small (0.7 per cent), but hero they accounted 
for 23.9 per cent of all the land (4.8 per cent of the cultivat- 
ed area). Finally, in the West the number of such farms was 
as high as 3.9 per cent and their share in land cultivation 
stood at 48.3 per cent. These farms possessed 32.3 per cent 
of thje cultivated land. Consequently, US agriculture at the 
beginning of the 20th century was characterised not only by 
small farms in the Northern states, but also by latifundia 
in the South and even more extensive ones in the West, 
consisting partly of the foundations of the extremely exten- 
sive livestock-breeding and partly of districts seized by 
“colonisers” and reserve areas of land resold or (less frequent- 
ly) rented out to the actual farmers who tamed the Wild 
West. 

The successes scored in US agriculture from 1861 to 1914 
were quite considerable, but it would he absurd to picture 

11 V. I. Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Agriculture”, op. cit p. 25. 

12 Ibid., p. 27. 


the USA as a “promised land”, a land of “unlimited opportu- 
nities” and a farmers’ paradise. This paradise all too fre- 
quently became a hell, and the farmers’ ruin was inevitable. 
One serious blow was the world agrarian crisis of the 1870s. 
It showed that, under capitalism, agriculture in the USA 
does not enjoy any of the notorious “unlimited opportuni- 
ties”. 

The United States was also affected by the agrarian crisis 
at the end of the century, and it was the Eastern states and 
neighbouring parts of the North Atlantic seaboard states 
that suffered most. The agriculture iu these states could not 
stand up to the competition from the West. A sharp drop 
in the production of grain set in. In 1850, the North Atlantic 
seaboard states produced 31 per cent of the grain and farm- 
ers began seeking a way out by developing dairy farming. 
Refrigerator cars appeared, however, bringing dairy goods 
in enormous quantities from the West, so the last two decades 
of the 19th century saw a substantial drop in the head of 
cattle raised for meat in the Eastern states. At the same 
time, the production of cheese dropped from 12 to 7 million 
pounds. From the 1880s, many farmers began going out of 
business; land prices fell sharply; some farmers moved 
west, while others joined the ranks of the factory workers. 

According to official statistics, from 1870 to 1873 a bushel 
of wheat cost an average of 1 dollar 6.7 cents, a bushel of 
maize — 43 cents, and a pound of cotton — 15.1 cents. Later, 
prices fell even lower. From 1894 to 1897 a bushel of wheat 
cost an average of 63.6 cents on the market, of maize — 
29.7 cents and a pound of cotton— 5.8 cents. When the 
market was particularly flooded the true prices were even 
lower. Official agencies fixed the price on December 1, 
hut the farmers sold most of their output before this date. 
In 1894, maize became so cheap that it was more profitable 
to burn it than send it to the town market. 

The agrarian crisis dealt a serious blow to the farms. 
In 1867, only a thousand bushels of wheat were needed to pay 
off a 1,450 dollar mortgage, but by 1894 a lot more was re- 
quired (2,959 bushels). Farms began to he confiscated. 
In Kansas alone, from 1889 to 1893 eleven thousand farms 
were confiscated for mortgage arrears. In some areas, bankers 
look about 90 per cent of the farmers* land. 

JOnly in 1900 did the North Atlantic seaboard states begin 
to got over the agrarian crisis, through an expansion of dairy 
farming to provide fresh milk for the towns. In 1909* the 
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l St 5 te ! SOld 9 , 25 million gallons of milk. A major role 
as played by p ou Itry farming, horticulture and market- 
& ng - + ginning of the 20th century, abamloned 
farms began to find people to rent or buv them again. 

Sam + \ ti no\ h /T V 5’ thG cx P°rt of agricultural 
I | produce from the USA fell sharply. From 1900 to 1914, for 

example, the export of salted moat fell from 47 3 million 
pounds to 23.7, of fat from 512.1 million pounds to 184.2 mil- 
on, and so on There was, it is true, a rise in the export of 

wnrth c b0tt .n? vegetables (from 3.3 million dollars 
worth to 5.5 million). 

nA7 1 *F i f g f the 7!™ priation of 51118,1 l»nd-owners, Lenin 
noted that, from 1900 to 1910, US agriculture increased bv 
1.2 per cent, the number of farms by 10.9 per cent, of farm- 
owners m general by 8.1 per cent and the number of full 
owners of farms by 4.8 per cent. These figures showed a grow- 
ing expropriation of small farmers, since “the rural popula- 
tion is increasing more slowly than the urban. The number 
1S "J crea f ,n ff more slowly than the rural popula- 
h. n, i nUm ?7 0t owne f is increasing more slowly than 
,trS er t °/ farmc l rs; tbe number of full owners -more 
slowly than the number of owners in general.” 13 The share 
| of owners among farmers was regularly falling. In 1880 ’ 

Th/r/ f? 74 A® COnt ’ but in ^910 — only 63 per cent.’ 
The share of tenant farmers, and share-croppers in particular, 

was, however, rising. In 1880, 17.5 per cent of tenant farm- 
ers were share-croppers, while the 1910 figure was 24 per 
cent. As Lenin wrote, in the USA “capital defeated slavery 

shl tenancy’ll' ™ erCly *° tt "° W in 8 85 

fflrmp^in th TT°GA ted ° Ut that the expropriation of small 

1910 tb th ° USA Was r r T intensiv0 > since, from 1900 to 
1910, there was even an absolute drop in the number of land- 
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that, in the USA, too, a monopoly of land-ownership arose 
though in some regions there was still no private ownership 
of the land. Moreover, in the USA “capital, instead of elimi- 
nating the oppression, exploitation and poverty of the mas- 
ses, produces these calamities in a new guise and restores 
their old forms on a ‘modern’ basis”. 15 

The significance of land-ownership increased more and 
more. Lenin referred to the fact that, from 1900 to 1910 
the total value of farms rose by 20.5 billion dollars, but only 
by o billion as a result of an increase in the value of farm 
buildings, livestock and equipment, while the price of land 
vent up by 15 billion dollars. The share of medium-sized 
farms fell from 24.8 to 23.8 per cent over the decade, but 
that of big farms rose from 17.7 to 18.2 per cent. The number 
of medium-sized farms went up by only 6.6 per cent, while 
that of big ones by 13.3 per cent. By medium-sized farms we 
mean ones with 100 to 175 acres. Comparing this data with 
changes in the structure of industry, Lenin stressed that, 
in both spheres of the US economy “the proportion of me- 
dium establishments is reduced, for their number grows more 
slowly than that of tho small and large enterprises”. 16 True, 
the degree of concentration achieved in farming was much 
lower, since the number of enterprises was twenty times 
greater than in industry, with big farms (18 per cent) ac- 
counting only for 47 per cent of all farm property. 

(i Thus, Lenin came to the conclusion that in the USA, too, 
the expropriation of small-scale agriculture is advancing. 
In the last few decades, the proportion of owners to the total 
number of farmers declined steadily, while the growth in 
the number of farmers laggod behind the population increase, 
the number of full owners is declining absolutely in the 
North, the most important section, which yields the largest 
volume of farm products and has neither any vestiges of slav- 
ery nor any extensive homesteading. In 'the last decade, 
tne proportion of farmers reporting livestock in general 
©creased , in contrast to the increased proportion of owners 
reporting dairy cattle there was an even greater increase 
ln 1,30 proportion of operators without horses, especially 
among the small farmers.” 17 


15 Ibid., p. 95. 

16 Ibid., p. 98. 

11 Ibid., p. 102. 
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As early as 1914-1915, Lenin described as “sheer mockery 
of the truth” the assertion that, in the USA, the so-called 
“family labour” constituted the majority of farms. He 
stressed that America confirmed particularly clearly Marx’s 
idea (set out in Volume III of Capital ) that “capitalism in 
agriculture does not depend on the form of land ownership or 
land tenure”, 18 hut subordinates them. 

In his study “New Data on the Laws Governing the De- 
velopment of Capitalism in Agriculture” Lenin wrote that 
the task was to apply Marx’s theoretical instructions “to an 
investigation of the rise of capitalism from the slave-holding 
economy of the American South”, 19 just as the genesis of 
capitalism was to he studied under the conditions of the 
decay of the corvee system in central Russia. 

Lenin resolutely condemned the Russian Narodniks (Po- 
pulists) ideas concerning the “disintegration of capitalism” 
in US agriculture. The average size of harms had, it is true, 
diminished between 1850 and 1910 from 202.6 to 188.1 acres 
and the area of land worked from 78 to 75.2 acres. It was 
1860-1870 that saw most of this change, however, with tho 
size of a medium farm dropping hv 46 acres (from 199.2 to 
153.3), since, as a result of the Civil War, a decisive blow 
was delivered to the slave-owning latifundia. The link bet- 
ween these phenomena can easily be traced, since, over these 
same years, the area of cultivated land on the medium-sized 
Northern farm even increased, from 68.3 to 69.2 acres, 
while there was a sharp drop on Southern ones. The slave- 
owing latifundia were broken up, hut it had nothing to do 
with a “disintegration of capitalism”. 

The drop itself in the size of a medium farm did not. as 
Lenin showed, exclude the possibility of capitalism develop- 
ing in US agriculture. He pointed out that, from 1900 
to 1910, the total amount of land “of the latifundia, but onlv 
of the latifundia” dropped. The latter lost 30.7 million acres, 
falling from a total of 197.8 to 167.1 million acres. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, however, there were still 
50,135 farms in the USA with over a thousand acres of land. 
Their average size was 3,332 acres. 

Lenin unmasked the attempts to prove that US agriculture 
was evolving towards “family labour” as empty phrases, as 


oratory designed to cover “the confusion of entirely different 
social forms of economic organisation— a confusion from 
which the bourgeoisie alone stands to gain”, 20 concealing 
the use of wage labour. lie emphasised that “the growth of 
small-scale agriculture in the South is nothing but the 
growth of commercial farming”, 21 since cotton accounted 
for 42.7 per cent there, being a purely commercial good. 
Overall, from 1870 to 1910, cotton output in the USA trebled 
(from 4 to 12 million bales). There was also a rise in the 
production of other types of agricultural produce going 
mainly to the market, with that of wool doubling (from 
162 to 321 million pounds), wheat almost trebling (from 
236 million to 634 million bushels), and maize, too (from 
1,094 to 2,886 million bushels). 

Lenin came to the very important conclusion that “acreage 
is not always an indication, and not by any means a direct 
indication, that a farm is really big as an economic enterprise , 
or that it is capitalist in character”. 32 That he was correct 
in this can be seen from the fact that it was precisely in 
the North, i.o., in the region where small farms were most 
widespread, that most wage labour was used. Thus, in 1910, 
wage labour was employed on 55.1 per cent of Northern 
farms, while in the South the figure was only 36.6 per cent. 
For this reason, in the USA, too, “family labour” was no 
more than a myth. Of the 12 million able-bodied people 
employed in agriculture, 2.5 million were hired labourers 
(21 per cent). In Germany, in 1907, the percentage of agri- 
cultural labourers was higher, but for the reason that, in 
the USA, unsettled land was handed out free of charge and 
share-cropping was widespread. Yet the number of agricul- 
tural labourers was rising faster than the rural population 
as a whole. From 1900 to 1910, the latter went up by 11.2 per 
cent, while the former by 48 per cent. The difference was 
particularly great iri the North, where agriculture increased 
by only 3.9 per cent, but the number of agricultural workers 
by 40 per cent. 

Showing up the petty-bourgeois misinterpretations of the 
USA’s agricultural development, Lenin wrote that the 
intensification of farming could not be ignored, since “owing 
to the technical peculiarities of agriculture, the process of 




18 V. 1. Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 20 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

ment of JCapitalism in Agriculture”, op. cit., p. 22. 2 * Ibid ’ d 31 

”• Ibid., p. 59. 22 Ibid., p. 32! 
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Its intensification frequently leads to a reduction in the 
improved acreage on the farm, and at the same time expands 
H as an economic unit , increasing its output , and making 
it more and more of a capitalist enterprise”. 23 Not by chance, 
lor example, is it that “in the intensive states farming is 

states™* mUCh m ° re commercialised than in the extensive 

At the same time, the drop in acreage was often 
accompanied by an increase in outlays on artificial fertil- 
isers, so small-scale production in terms of area turned out 
to be large-scale in terms of capital investment. Ft is cha- 
racteristic that, according to the 1910 census, the region 
with the smallest farms (in acreage) in the USA was that 
with the biggest investment in farm machinery. 

Lenin s general conclusion was that capitalism was devel- 
oping faster in the states where farming was intensive than 
in those with extensive economics, and that in the North it 
assumed more mature forms, since in the Northern states 
capitalism is undoubtedly much more developed in the 
agriculture In contrast, the region of so-called “wheat 
factories proved to be “te capitalist than the industrial 
and intensively farmed region, where the indication of 
agricultural progress is not an increase in improved acreage 
but an increase in capital investments in the land, together 
with a simultaneous reduction of the acreage.” 26 Summing up 
his analysis of the forms of capitalist development in US 
agriculture, Lonin pointed out that the “major forms of the 
development of capitalism in agriculture” are “the break-up 
of the slave-holding latifundia in the South; the growth of 
large-scale extensive fanning operations in the extensive 
area of the North; the most rapid development of capitalism 
m the intensive area of the North, where farms are, on the 
average, the smallest. The facts incontrovertibly prove that, 
in some cases the development of capitalism is indicated bv 
an increase in farm acreage and in others by an increase in 
the number of farms.” 27 


f !•' Lei } in » “New Data on the Laws Governing the Development 
of Capitalism in Agrici-Uure”, op. cit., p. 38. V 

24 Ibid., p. 41. 

25 Ibid., p. 4G. 

26 Ibidem. 

27 Ibid. p. 48. 
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In spite of the availability of unsettled land, there was a 
concentration of the land in the hands of big US land-owners, 
too, as can be seen from the fact that, from 1900 to 1910, 
“the share of the total acreage held by the latifundia sub- 
stantially decreased , while “their share of the improved 
acreage increased ”.“ 8 In the USA there was also a consolida- 
tion ot big farms, while small and medium-sized ones lost 
strength and were pushed out (as a general rule). The sta- 
tistics showed “a uniform decline in the characteristics of 
intensive farming from the lower groups to the higher”. 29 
Very often, it is true, “as large-scale production displaces 
small-scale production, farm acreage is reduced” 30 At the 
same time, however, it Lurns out that “small-scale production 
is being crowded out by large-scale production through the 
displacement of farms which are ‘larger’ in acreage, but are 
less productive, less intensive and Jess capitalist, by farms 
which are ‘smaller’ in acreage, hut are more productive, 
more intensive, and more capitalist”. 31 So, as Lenin stressed, 
the broader and more rapid the intensification of agricul- 
ture, the more the classification by acreage serves to give a rosy 
pictuie of the oppressed condition of small-scale production 
m agriculture, the condition of the small farmer who is 
short of both land and capital, the more it serves to blunt 
the real sharpness of the class contradiction between the 
prospering large-scale producer and the small-scale producer 
going to the wall; the more it serves to minimise the con- 
centration of capital in the hands of big operators and the 
displacement of the small”. 32 

The ruin of farmers and the rapid development of capi- 
talism in agriculture gave rise to sharp class contradictions. 

At the end of the 19th century, a broad movement of farm- 
ers arose in the USA, supported by the Knights of Labor and 
United Mine Workers unions, arid so on. It was known as the 
Lopu list movement (Populists). A Populist Party emerged 
and, in the Western states, became tremendously popular, 
the capitalists took fright, seeing the movement as some- 
thing close to a “wave of socialist revolution” and “an attack 
on property rights”. The farmers’ unions joined forces in 
a broad association. Northern and Southern unions emerged. 
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The farmers* demands were, however, quite limited and 
came down simply to suggestions that the amount of money 
in circulation be increased, silver coins be issued, easier 
credit terms be introduced, interest rates reduced, railway 
tariffs cut and farms granted government credit on the 
security of the harvest. The idea of nationalising the rail- 
ways was, it is true, also put forward. 

4. The reasons for Lhe industrial expansion. Of fundamental 
importance in the USA’s economic history during the age of 
imperialism was accelerated industrialisation. From* the 
lime of the Civil War, industry had been developing very 
last, leaving agriculture further and further behind. The 
USA was undergoing an industrial upsurge and, by the end 
of the 19th century, it was first in Lhe world in the volume 
ol industrial production. The consequences of this arc still 
ielt today. lhe USA bccamo the chief economic basis of 
modern capitalism. In the 20th century, the centres of Lhe 
world economy shifted to US territory. Only the triumph of 
socialism in Russia and other countries changed the situa- 
tion, since the rate of economic development in the socialist 
countries is higher even than in America. 

The question inevitably arises as to the reasons for such 
rapid industrial development in the USA , which seems strange 
at a time when capitalism is decaying and its contra- 
dictions are growing in intensity. 

Describing the gonerai course of economic development 
m the USA, Lenin wrote that the country “is unrivalled 
either in the rate of development of capitalism at the turn 
of the century, or in the record level of capitalist develop- 
ment already attained”. 33 As a result, it was the USA that 
hecamo 'the model for ... bourgeois civilisation”. 

The apologists for capitalism still take pride in the USA’s 
industrial success, interpreting it in the most distorted way. 
lliev see it as proof that the USA’s economic development 
course is a unique one and that it enjoys unlimited opportu- 
nities and reflects the benefits of the American way of life. 
Moreover, the Americans’ “thriftiness, inventiveness and 
energy , ‘freedom from ail traditions”, and ability “to apply 
new inodes of production” and “lend their hand to anything” 
are all praised. 


3 ! X,' T T®™. 11 * “Uew Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Agriculture”, op. cit., p. 17 . 
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Bourgeois historians and economists love to discuss the 
“specifics of the American people’s psychology”, asserting 
that the specific character of the “American manager” has 
become one of the strongest factors behind the USA s econom- 
ic development (see: Prof. Hermann Levy, Die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika als Wirtschajtsmacht , Leipzig-Berlin, 
1923, p. 13). n 

The last decades of the 19th century saw an industrial 
expansion not only in the USA; industry was also develop- 
ing rapidly in Germany, Russia and Japan. As Lenin showed, 
during the imperialist period, the economic development of 
the capitalist countries became increasingly uneven, and 
this economic law was reflected in a sharp increase in 
industrial production in the USA. The country’s industrial 
advance reflected the laws governing the economy of impe- 
rialism, and did not indicate that the American economic 
system was in any way exclusive. A fierce battle was being 
waged for world markets, raw materials, sources of manpower 
and so on. The monopolies aggravated this struggle. Under 
pressure from German and American competition, for 
instance, British industry lost its positions. The growth of 
US industry was thus inevitable, as was the stagnation of 
that of Britain and France. The industrial centres of the 
world economy were shifting and the law, characteristic of 
the age of imperialism, that of the uneven economic develop- 
ment of individual countries, was in operation. _ 

It is also important to note that the industrial advance in 
the USA relied largely on the economic resources of other 
countries. Many technical inventions of European origin 
(British, German, Russian and so on) were applied in the 
USA. Foreign capital was mobilised on a broad scale. 

In 1843, the USA’s foreign debt stood at 150 million dol- 
lars, in 1860 at 400 million. Then it rose rapidly to reach 
1,500 million in 1873, 2,000 million in 1880 and 3,300 mil- 
lion in 1899. Most of the foreign capital was absorbed by 
railway construction: in 1880, foreign investment in US 
railways equalled 1,535 million dollars. By the First World 
War, there were 5 to 7.5 billion dollars worth of US securi- 
ties in the hands of foreigners — mainly British, whose 
capital, in 1913, stood at 755 million pounds. 

It is understandable that such an intensive inflow of 
foreign capital speeded up the development of US industry. 

A considerable time would have been required to accumulate 
these capitals. Imports of industrial equipment were stimu- 
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lated. With the help of foreign capital, enormous enterprises 
were set up on the spot and railways were built on a large 
scale. Since the USA was an independent and powerful 
state, the use of foreign capital in no way fettered it, for 
the country’s industrial base was strong enough. 

Foreign sources of manpower played an exceptionally 
important role in the build-up of US industry. Nowhere else 
has the exploitation of foreign workers ever been organised 
on such an extensive scale as in the USA. Moreover, immi- 
grants were doing the heaviest jobs. In 1000, for instance, 
people of foreign extraction made up 44.3 per cent of the 
miners, and 61.2 per cent, if second-generation immigrants 
were also counted. In the iron and steel industry, the figures 
were almost 36 and 63 per cent, respectively. 

As traditional slave-traders, American capitalists intend- 
ed to purchase from the reactionary French government the 
Paris Communards who had fallen into its hands. Enlight- 
ened representatives of the American way of life suggested 
that Thiers send about 50,000 Communards to America to 
work in the mines of Arizona. 

From 18.)0 to 1880, there was intensive immigration into 
the United States, with about 2.5 million people arriving 
every decade. Later, during the 1880s, the rate of inflow 
doubled to 5.2 million. The main countries from which the 
immigrants came were initially Britain., Ireland and Germa- I 
ny, but were then replaced by Austro -Hungary, Russia and 
Italy, in the 1890s, the inflow of immigrants fell off some- 
what, but remained high. From 1890 to 1900, 3.8 million 
people arrived, with an increasing proportion of the new 
arrivals settling in the towns of Eastern states. Special 
companies incorporating big capital and top officials were 
set up to encourage workers to immigrate. They contracted 
to provide factory-owners with the manpower they required 
from Europe. 

Over the last forty years of the 19th century, a total of 
14 million immigrants arrived in the USA, and many of them 
settled in cities. Thus, the urban population grew faster 
than the rural. From 1891 to 1909, 2,004,000 people arrived 
in the USA from Russia alone. 

l'he massive immigrant influx provided factory- and 
plant-owners with major economic opportunities. A con- 
centrated manpower market took shape, and this could be 
used to set up huge enterprises very rapidly. 

The population growth took on a spurt. From 1860 to 
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1900, the US population rose from 31,443,321 to 75,994,575. 
In 1910, it was already about 92 million. This increase was 
largely connected with immigration. It is characteristic 
that the numbers of the indigenous US population were 
increasing very slowly in the early 20th century. In New 
England, for instance, there were only 63-65 births a year 
for every thousand women of child-hearing age, while the 
corresponding figure for France was 86 and for Germany 145. 
The urbanisation of the population had something to do 
with this. 

Yet economic resources of foreign origin were not of deci- 
sive significance, even though they accounted for a major 
part of the USA’s industrial achievements at the turn of 
the century.y itio question naturally arises as to why the 
immigrants and capital went to the USA, in particular. 
Tho answer is evidently that the country possessed favour- 
able conditions for applying Them, so the basis for the 
industrial rise was provided bv internal conditions. 

■*=¥*= ■tiwiir'vv as. nothing exclusive about them. Bourgeois 
sources focus on geographical factors. 

Tne USA - s natural resources did7 of course, play a very 
important role. The country’s economic successes had a 
geographical basis: the exceptionally long seaboard, 18,000 
miles in length, provided many advantages for the develop- 
ment of navigation, fishing, foreign trade, and so on. About 
a thousand of the country’s cities were situated on water- 
ways to the sea, which put them in a very favourable position. 

Of major significance in the US economy were lakes, espe- 
cially the Great Lakes in the North (Superior, Huron, Michi- 
gan, Erie and Ontario), which are interconnected by rivers 
and small canals. This made it possible to transport ore from 
the states of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin 1.5 to 
2 thousand km to the coal-fields round Pittsburgh. 

The territory of the USA was covered with forests, which 
were felled morcilessly right up to the end of the 19th centu- 
ry- Farmers extended agricultural land at the expense of 
the forests. The railways were laid on wooden sleepers and 
timber was used extensively for building purposes. 

The USA’s mineral wealth was enormous and varied, the 
only resources lacking being potassium salts and tin. There 
were rich deposits of coal, oil, iron ore, copper, lead, zinc, 
phosphates, salt, rock, clay and sulphur. 

Yet the natural wealth .had . -been discovered long sines 
_and had nothing to do with tho specifics of American caDital- 
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ism. They acquired economic signiiicanco only at a given 
stage in the development of the productive forces, meaning 
hat the basic reasons for the industrial advance were socio- 
economic in character and should he sought in the US econ- 
omy s internal resources. 

r yfdriSP J?ctor w«*s the completion of the revolu- 
tion of 1861-1865. lhe Civil War itself provided an impetus 
to industry by creating a big demand for many goods and 
sharply raising prices. Liberated Negro slaves could now be 
exploited in factories. The domestic market grew. Industry’s 
raw material base expanded. The development of capitalism 
in agriculture created the agrarian preconditions for an 
industrial advance. Abolition of plantation slavery and tho 
victory oi the farming development course of capitalism were 
important for tho country’s industry. 

2. As a result of the victory oi' the factory-owners over tho 
plantation-owners, the USA’s trade policy became sharply 
protectionist. Additional customs duties were set on imports 
durmg the Civil War and the 1864 protectionist tariff stayed 
in force lor twenty years. In 1883, import duties wero reduced, 
by 5 per cent. Then, in 1890, the McKinley Tariff Act 
raised the overall tariff rate from 38 to 49.5 per cent A few 
years later (in 1894), the victory of the Democrats led to 
a reduction in protectionism. Under tho Wilson Act, duties 
were cut to an avorage of 39.9 per cent, and wool, copper 
and timber wore included among the duty-free commodities, 
oy 1897, however, the Republicans forced through tho 
Uingloy Act, raising the average import duty to 75 per cent 
these customs harriers protected the home market from 
foreign competition and allowed the factory-owners to plun- 
der it unhindered. Today, the agents of US imperialists 
demand that the economically weak countries open up their 
aIJ customs harriers, forgetting that the 
LSA itself built up its industry under the protection of 
customs barriers. 

3. As a result of the planters’ defeat, the plunder of the 
land wealth was more to the advantage of industry and 
the railway^ than before. The land and speculation in real 
estate constituted a major reserve for the country’s industrial 
development. 

in the 1850s and 60s, the plunder of tho land in the USA 
by the railway tycoons assumed a massive scale, with Con- 
gress taking an active part by allocating 158 million acres 
lo lhe railway companies over the two decades. Moreover, 
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individual stales allocated over 107 million acres to tiieul. 
It has been calculated that the land the railway companies 
received free of charge was worth 335 million dollars, plus 
mouey subsidies to a sum of 707 million dollars. As a result, 
by 1870, about 00 per cent of the cost of laying railways 
had been covered by the government. The companies robbed 
the state by presenting falsified accounts. The Crocker Co., 
for instance, received an average of double its outlays for 
every mile of the Central Pacific railway it laid. Even 
the 1862 Homestead Act was used by the capitalists to 
plunder state-owned land. The friends of congressmen received 
large plots of land, including their minerals, in exchange 
for bribes. 

The land in other countries, too, was used for setting up 
largo-scalc industry (for example in Russia, especially in 
the Urals), hut to a lesser degree. 

4. Like Germany and Russia, at tho end of the last century 
tho USA took extensive advantage of new construction. 
During the first half of tho 19tli century, comparatively few 
industrial enterprises were built, these being primarily in 
the textile, meat-packing, and mill industries. Now it was 
heavy industry that assumed key importance, including new 
branches (oil, general and eloetricai engineering, and Lhe 

; u chemical industry). Large-scale enterprises had to be built 

~ for them. The burden of old equipment was not so great for 

1 the USA as for Britain. Hugo heavy industry plants were 

2 naturally equipped with the most advanced technology, 
taking advantage of the latest achievements in the develop- 
ment of industrial technology. 

5. Even the changes in the structure of world industry 
proved favourable for the USA. The centre of gravity of 
capitalist industrialisation shifted increasingly towards 
heavy industry, and the USA had huge deposits of ores, oil, 
hard coal, and so on for this purpose. These natural resources 
now assumed tremendous economic significance. Their time 
had come and tho USA thus acquired a major advantage 
over many countries. A lack of oil weakened the positions 
of Britain, France, and Germany. Natural resources were, 
in genoral, in very short supply in Italy and Japan. In Rus- 
sia, their use was hampered by tsarism and the domination 
of the nobility. 

6. The high cost of manpower stimulated invention. The 
number of patents granted grew rapidly at the end of the 
18th century: from 1790 to 1800—270 were granted, from 
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1840 to 1850—6,480, and from 1890 to 1900—234,956. 

Certain outstanding inventions were made: the refrigerator 
car (1868), the telephone (1876), the phonograph (1877), 
the electric light hulh (1878), linotype (1880), phototilm 
(1881), alternating current (1892), the cinematograph (1893), 
the caterpillar tractor (1900), the motor car (1903), and so on. 
The electric light bulb first appeared in Russia, but the 
Americans have always been distinguished by an ability to 
actually innovate, not for biological but economic reasons, 
of course. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the steam excavator 
was replacing manual labour in open-cast mines in the 
USA’s ore-bearing regions. To intensify navigation during 
the summer months, automated loading was organised at 
special docks. As a result, only a few hours were needed to 
load 5-10 thousand tonnes of ore on to a ship. In 1900, 
equipment began to be installed at the harbours on the lower 
lakes for the automated transfer of ore on to railway plat- 
forms, 700 tonnes being shifted in just an hour. 

7. An active role was playod in the development of US 
industry by specialisation of plants and workers. This 
was carried to a higher degree than in other countries. 
Specialisation in agriculture exerted a certain effect, having 
taken very deep and early root in the USA. 

A clear picture of the minute division of labour in the 
meat industry is provided by the Chicago slaughterhouses. 
In one of these, 157 people were engaged, in 1905, in slaugh- 
tering (not counting subsidiary operations), fulfilling a total 
of 78 operations, each strictly allotted to a given worker, 
so 1,000 head could ho processed during the working day of 
ten hours. 

8. The presence of a large and extensive home market 
did much to orientate US industry on mass production and 
standardise output, even at the expense of quality. Defects 
were covered by the increase in production volume. 

The beginnings of production standardisation were already 
to be seen in 1848, and at the Singer sewing-machine factory 
by 1850. Later, they appeared in the arms industry, and so 
on. During the second half of the century, many American 
goods with interchangeable parts appeared on world markets 
(sewing-machines, typewriters, motors, automatic cash reg- 
isters, textile and leather machinery). The principle of 
standardisation was applied even in bridge building. 

9. The broad concentration of production, so characteris- 
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tic of the USA in the age of imperialism, undoubtedly speed- 
ed up the development of US industry. Large-scale production 
emerged, its advantages being obvious. It became possible 
to reduce production costs. US industry proved more compet- 
itive and could turn out vast quantities of cheap goods. 
A major role was played by joint-stock companies. In terms 
of concentration, the USA outstripped Britain, France, and 
Germany, coming second only to Russia. The result was, 
indeed, the appearance of monopolies, which held back 
technical progress and intensified parasitism, so the. influence 
of production concentration on industry was contradictory 
and two-sided. 

10. The sweating system of worker exploitation character- 
istic of US industry assumed exceptional significance. It was 
a real gold mine to the factory- and plant-owners. Nowhere 
else did exploitation of the workers go to such extremes as 
in the USA, as can be seen from the extraordinary rise in 
labour intensity, 3-5 times higher than in other countries. 
The increase in labour productivity was achieved by means 
of the rapacious use of manpower. The UR capitalists wrung 
incomparably more out of the system of wage labour than 
did businessmen in other countries. The sweating system 
became characteristic of the American way of life. The vol- 
ume of output was raised through cruel exploitation of the 
workers, the results being considerable, and the coal barons 
and iron and steel tycoons became richer and richer, faster 
and faster. The harsh laws of capitalism operated unhampered 

in the USA. 

In his introduction to “A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy”, Marx wrote about the United States 
as “the most modern form of bourgeois society”. 34 

5. The growth of industry. The intensive growth of industry 
in the USA during the age of imperialism was manifested 
in the most diverse ways. Bourgeois historians speak even 
about an industrial revolution, hut there are no real grounds 
for this. Such a revolution took place in the first half of the 
19th century, when the manufactory was replaced by the 
factory. Now the factory system was extending its dominion. 
A quantitative growth of production was observed within 
the framework of old economic forms. The capitalist, system 
pulled the productive forces up to its own level. Monopoly 



34 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy , 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977. p. 210. 
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tion taliSm emerged ’ but or ^ am 'caI]y, without any revolu- 

The clearest expression of the industrial rise of the USA 
was railway construction, which was carried out on a tre- 
mendous scale, hut. some authors exaggerate its role, assert- 
ng that the history of the USA at the time comes down to 
this and only this. 

t , ? tGr . tbe ™ War ; railway construction outstripped 
the growth of the manufacturing industry, though this, too 
was developing very fast. From 1860 to 1870, the length of 

1870? L 1 n th 10 9 n SA 1DCreased by 80 P er cent - During the 
1870., another 80 per cent increase was observed. Later 

railways continued to he laid at an extraordinary rate! 

though economic crises periodically cut hack their construc- 

of°ranwajM?ne the USA had atout 200 ’ 000 miIes (300,000 km) 

The enormous scale of railway construction in the USA 
was noted by Lenin when he described the uneven develop- 
ment of the capitalist countries in the age of imperialism 
He pointed out that, from 1890 to 1913, the USA’s railway 

411^000) i nCreasod by U ' 3 per cent f f rom 268,000 km to 

The intensive construction of railways in the USA had 
favour: the vast territory, abundant freight, 

„ ' ^graphical division of labour in agriculture, the 
concentration of industry in the Eastern states, the colonisa- 
tion process, cheap building materials (timber), the dcvelop- 

!?ri °ii SV?" S , teel and non-ferrous metal industry, 
land allotted free of charge, the inflow of foreign capital, 
the concentration of railway lines, and so on. These oppor- 
tunities were used extensively by the railway tycoons, who 
soon became very rich. Railways were built even in places 
where there were no settlements, in anticipation of sub- 
though some lines later proved unprofit- 

Hon in the re TTSA S ° ?' The bistory of construe- 

nlnndor ? USA provldes a cIear example of capitalist 
plunder, true piracy, anarchy and extortion. Once they 

!????? b ° Wever ’ the railwa y» hafl a positive effect on 
tne country s economic development, and speeded it up 
considerably. The markets of the Eastern states became 
accessible to the farmers in the West. Industrial goods flowed 


ism”, op! : c U. / p ,^274?’ “ Irnperialisrn ’ tho H, ^ hpsl Sta ?e of Capital- 
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from East to West. Internal economic ties became more and 
more intensive, binding the country and leaving no room for 
separatism. The railways brought the country economic 
unity, not only an economic expansion. The growth of the 
colonial outskirts into a component part of the metropolitan 
areas was speeded up. The differences in economic structure 
between East, West and South began to be erased. Industry 
moved west and south, providing the USA with enormous 
economic reserves. 

Railway construction engendered a tremendous demand 
for rails, locomotives and carriages, thereby stimulating the 
development of heavy industry. There was no longer any 
difficulty in transporting industrial raw materials or finished 
goods over vast distances. Thus, the construction of the 
railways not only reflected the industrial expansion; it w 7 as 
also a factor behind it. Industry began to grow on the basis 
of internal resources. While creating the material precondi- 
tions for railway construction, it grew 7 under its impact. 
The growth of Industry was inseparably linked with the 
increase in investment, capital being the motive force 
behind its expansion. 

In 1859, the fixed capital invested in industry w 7 as valued 
at 1,010 million dollars; in 1869— at 1,695 million; in 
1899— at 8,975 million and by 1914 had already reached 
22,791 million dollars. 

From 1860 to 1900, it was the extractive industries that 
grew fastest, with investment in them increasing more than 
twentyfold from 1860 to 1880. 

More and more workers w 7 ere needed for the growing 
industry, so, in the second half of the 19th century, the 
number of industrial w r orkers in the USA rose rapidly. In 
1850, there were 957,000, hut twenty years later already 
2,053,000. Over the following tw r o decades, their numbers 
doubled and, in 1890, stood at 4,251,000. The last decade of 
the century saw 7 an almost 50 per cent rise in the number 
of workers, to reach 6,306,000 in 1900 and 6,615,000 by 
1909. 

It was the working class that bore the entire burden of 
the construction of railways, factories and plants. By their 
ow r n labour alone, the workers created the enormous masses 
of industrial goods in which the capitalists then speculated. 

After the Civil War, the number of industrial under- 
takings in the USA began to rise. In 1850, there were 123,000 
of them (including cottage industries and construction 
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enterprises), in 1870-252,000, in 1890-355,000 and in 
1900-512,000. 

Their equipment became increasingly powerful: in the 
manufacturing industry, from 1899 to 1919 engine capacity 
rose from 10 million h.p. to 29.2 million. This increase in 
the supply of electricity to industrial enterprises made it 
possible to raise sharply the volume of output. It is char- 
acteristic that, over these years, the number of enterprises 
increased only from 205,000 to 210,000. 

There are very indicative figures on the dynamics of 
industrial output in the USA. Over the last thirty years 
of the 19th century the amount of coal produced in the country 
went up from 29 million tonnes to 214 million, that of oil 
from 221 million to 2,672 million gallons, of pig iron from 
1.6 million to 13.7 million tonnes,' of steel from 68,000 to 
10,188,000 tonnes, and of copper from 12.000 to 271 ,000 ton- 
nes. Later, in the early 20th century, industrial output 
continued to grow rapidly: from 1900 to 1914, the output of 
cement rose by 406 per cent, that of oil by 317 per cent., of 
steel by 131 per cent, of copper by 89 per cent, of pig iron 
hy 69 per cent and of coal by 90 per cent. In 1913, 30.8 mil- 
lion tonnes of pig iron and 31.3 million tonnes of steel were 
smelted, 10.4 billion gallons of oil were extracted and 
5.8 million bales of cotton were processed. 

In the early 20th century, the broad scale of construction 
gave rise .to an unusual increase in the production of cement: 
in 1900 it stood at 17.2 million barrels, but by 1913 at 
92.2 million. 

The construction of oil pipelines was already assuming 
a vast scale in the. early century: in 1907 their total length 
reached 40,000 miles. 

True, the development of technology was accompanied by 
a drop in the price of industrial goods, but this was more 
than compensated for by the overall growth of production, 
so its overall total value increased. Thus, the valuo of 
manufacturing output in the USA increased from 1.9 billion 
dollars in 1860 to 4.2 billion in 1870, and continued to rise. 

In 1879, manufacturing output was valued at 5,369 million 
dollars and, in 1899, at 11,406 million (including cottage 
industry and construction). Later, in the early 20th century, 
its value rose rapidly and, in 1909, reached the level of 
20,672 million dollars (not including cottage industry or 
construction). Over the first decade of this century, it wont 
up hy 81.2 per cent and, in 1914, reached 24,246 million 
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dollars, to which must be added the value of the extractive 
industry’s output (mainly coal and iron ore). In 1914, this 
was valued at 2.11 billion dollars. 

In connection with the intensive growth of industry, 
there was a sharp change in its share in the LIS economy. 

From 1850 to 1860, US agriculture and industry produced 
output virtually of the same value, but twenty years later 
(in 1880), the value of industrial output was double that 
of agriculture and in 1900, it was already three times as high. 

Account must, however, be taken of the fact that the 
monopolies restrained the drop in the prices of industrial 
goods, while the farmers were unable to do the same for 
their own output. Moreover, the very protracted agrarian 
crisis engendered a serious devaluation of agricultural pro- 
duce, so value indicators do not give an exact idea of the 
true correlation between agriculture and industry. They do, 
however, reflect, the main trend. 

Lenin noted the intensive urbanisation of the population 
in the USA during the age of imperialism. In 1880, the share 
of the urban population was 29.5 per cent, in 1890 — 36.1 per 
cent, in 1900—40.5 per cent, and in 1910—46.3 per cent. 
Everywhere the urban population was growing much faster 
than the rural. From 1900 to 1910, for instance, in the regions 
of the industrial North, the rural population increased by 
only 8.9 per cent and the urban by 29.8 per cent; in the 
slave-owning South, the respective figures were 14.8 and 
41.4 per cent, and those for the Western states— 49.7 and 
89.6 per cent. 

In 1910, the numbers employed in US agriculture amount- 
ed to 12.6 million people, in industry— 10.6 million, in 
trade— 3.6 million, in transport— 2.6 million, and in min- 
ing— 964,000. Many of the industrial population lived, 
however, in villages, so the urban population numbered 
only 42.6 million, while the rural— 49.3 million. 

The structure of industry in the USA in 1914 was very 
interesting: in terms of the value of output, first place belonged 
to the food industry, which produced 4.8 billion dollars 
worth of output and this constituted 19.9 per cent of the 
country’s total industrial output. Next came the textile 
industry (3.4 billion dollars and 14.1 per cent) and the steel 
industry (3.2 billion dollars and 13.3 per cent). The value of 
chemical output was 2 billion dollars, of the wood-working 
industry’s output — 1.5 billion dollars and that of the paper 
industry — 1.4 billion, 
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. This means that the structure of US industry was chang- 
ing in a very contradictory way: the rapid growth of heavy 
industry was greatly increasing its share but, at the same 
time, owing to the extensive development of agriculture, 
related industries retained their significance. The structure 
of industrial production which had taken shape in the preced- 
ing period, proved quite stable. 

In the period of imperialism, the factory processing of 
agricultural produce developed considerably. The output of 
the livestock-dressing industry was estimated, in 1914, at 
1.6 billion dollars. In Chicago, Saint Louis, Kansas City and 
other towns, huge slaughterhouses were built where the 
carcases were carved by mechanical means. Subsidiary 
enterprises were set up to process the waste. The flour indust- 
ry was of great significance, producing 877 million dollars 
worth of output in 191 d. The canning industry, a new one at 
that time, was developing rapidly, especially in California. 
From 1900 to 1914, the value of its output rose from 157 mil- 
lion to 243 million dollars. 

Tn the second half of the 19th century, major shifts took 
place in the location of industry, the Mid-west becoming 
a major industrial centre. In 1850, the centre of industry 
was in Pennsylvania, hut by the end of the century it was 
350 km to the West, in Ohio. At the same time, in the 1880s 
and 90s, the industrial development of the South began, 
leading to a 250 per cent increase in the value of industrial 
output in the Southern states. Meanwhile, from 1880 to 
1900, the country’s total output increased 150 per cent in 
value. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, however, the East- 
ern states were still of major importance for the mannfactur- 
ing industry. In 1914, for instance, just four of these states 
(New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
accounted for 40 per cent of all manufactures (9.6 out of 
2 j. 2 billion dollars worth). Manufacturing output was rising 
rapidly in the states along the North Atlantic seaboard: in 
1904 it was valued at 7.2 billion dollars, but by 1914— at 
10.4 billion. The centre of the extractive industry shifted, 
however, to the West and the North Atlantic seaboard states 
(primarily Pennsylvania) were producing onlv 29 9 per 
cent of the total by 1909. 

It is interesting that the centre of the livestock-dressing 
industry was also moving westwards. Initially, it had been 
based in Chicago, later in Kansas City, then in Saint Louis 
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and, finally, in Omaha. In 1905, New York received 75 per 
cent of its meat from the West. 

Finally, it should be noted that, following the Civil War, 
the USA’s share of world industrial production began rising 
rapidly: in 1860, it was 15 per cent and the country was in 
fourth place, but from 1896 to 1900, it was already 30 per 
cent and the USA was now in first place. In 1860, the USA 
accounted for only 9.9 per cent of the hard coal mined and 
8.3 per cent of the pig iron smelted. Later, from 1881 to 
1890, the figure for coal was 26.2 per cent and from 1911 
to 1913—38.4 per cent. Over these years, the USA’s share 
of the smelting of pig iron rose from 26 to 39.6 per cent, in 
that of steel from 30.9 to 41.8 per cent, and in the processing 
of cotton from 24.3 to 27.0 per cent. 

By 1912, the USA was extracting about 55 million tonnes 
of iron ore, while the figure for Germany was 32 million, 
for Britain— 13.7 million and for France— 18.7 million ton- 
nes. The total world output, at the time was 152 million 
tonnes. 

From the end of the 19th century, the USA became the 
foremost industrial power. Tho value of its industrial output 
was already double that of Britain’s hv the turn of the 
century; Britain was left behind and lost its role as tho 
“world’s factory”. This was inevitable, since, from 1859 
to 1914, the value of output produced in the USA multiplied 
eightcenfold. British industry simply could not keep up. 

As already noted, however, the rapid growth of industrial 
production at the turn of the century was not unique to the 
USA. Industry was growing fast in Germany, Russia and 
Japan, as well. Later on, even the fastest growth rates of 
capitalist industrialisation were left far behind by socialist 
ones. Over a period of a mere forty years, rather than 55, 
the volume of Soviet industrial output increased 33-fold, 
clearly demonstrating the economic .superiority of socialism 
over capitalism, including American. 

6. The dictatorship of the monopolies. Tn the period under 
consideration, 1861-1917, there was a fundamental change 
in the structure of capitalism in the USA, as there was in the 
other countries of monopoly capitalism. 

The domination or monopoly capitalism in the USA was 
established in the early 20th century, as Lenin brilliantly 
substantiated in his work Imperialism , the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. The structural changes in the capitalist economy 
acquired epoch-making significance; a new period began 
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in the history of capitalism. The triumph of monopoly 
capitalism became inevitable in the USA, as well. This 
was further evidence that the country’s development was 
in no way exclusive. In fact, the USA kept in step with world 
capitalism and, moreover, the monopolies dominated more 
fully in this trans-Atlantic republic than anywhere else. 
The USA became the classic country of trusts and the most 
developed forms of monopoly capitalism emerged here. The 
dictatorship of the monopolies was established and was 
covered with no more than a veneer of various forms of bour- 
geois democracy. The USA became the homeland of the 
financial oligarchy, with its thieving policies. 

Bourgeois economists often connect the emergence of 
monopolies with protectionism, the influence of economic 
crises and the struggle for raw material monopolies and 
foreign markets, but these factors merely speeded up the 
genesis of monopoly capitalism. As Lenin showed, this 
process was based on the development of the productive 
forces and the concentration of production. Plants and 
factories became bigger and bigger, thereby paving the way 
for monopolisation of production. The history of the USA 
is convincing evidence of this. 

As early as the Civil War, the concentration of capital 
and production gained impetus. Thus, at a later date, des- 
cribing the situation during the Civil War, one capitalist 
(Daniel Drew) said that there had been a good fishing in 
troubled waters at the time. The enormous scale of railway 
construction and the rapid development of industry inten- 
sified the concentration in subsequent years. 

During the 1873 crisis and following years, the centralisa- 
tion of capital accelerated greatly. Taking advantage of the 
economic chaos and the multiple bankruptcies, Rockefeller 
ousted over a hundred of his competitors; the biggest banker 
was now John Pierpont Morgan. Henry Clay Frick seized 
the entire coal-bearing region of Connelsville. James Jerome 
Hill, Henry Villard and Edward Henry Harriman all 
made their fortunes. 

The concentration of industrial production in the second 
half of the 19th century also meant that the number of 
industrial enterprises in the USA grew more slowly than the 
value of their output. By 1900, in the cotton industry there 
were even fewer mills than in 1850. At the same time, there 
was also a drop in the number of metallurgical works from 
1870 to 1900. 
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At the end of the last century, an intensive concentration 
of rail production was observed, this being directly linked 
with the enormous growth of the volume of production. 
From 1871 to 1880, output increased from 34,000 to 800,000 
tonnes, while the number of works rose from only nine to 
eleven, in 1890, 2 million rails were produced, but mainly in 
only seven huge works (95.0 per cent). 

In the meat-packing industry, by the beginning of the 
20th century a Big Six was in control. These firms had no 
technological secrets, raw material monopoly, or patents, 
but they did possess huge enterprises and the appearance of 
competitors was out of the question. 

The increase in the number of factories in the manufactur- 
ing industry at the beginning of the 20th century lagged 
greatly behind the increase in the volume of output. From 
1899 to 1914, the number of factories in this industry rose 
from 207,514 to 275,791, while the value of output increased 
from 11.4 billion dollars to 24.2 billion. 

From 1899 to 1909, the number of blast furnacos in the 
USA dropped from 223 to 208, but the value of thoir output 
almost doubled. 

The growing concentration of US industry aftor the Civil 
War was clearly confirmed by the fact that the average 
enterprise in any given industry became larger. From 1850 
to 1900, for instance, the capitals of metallurgical works in 
the country increased, on average, by 350 per cent, this 
being faster than the growth in the number of workers and 
the value of output. 

Lenin noted that, in 1910, just 11 per cent of big enter- 
prises in US industry produced 0.8 per cent of the total 
industrial output. The shar of average-sized enterprises 
also dropped (those with a volume of production worth 
20,000 dollars to 100,000 dollars). From 1900 to 1910, their 
numbers increased by 18.7 per cent, while those of big en- 
terprises rose by 29.1 per cent. The share of average-sized 
enterprises dropped from 22.2 to 21.3 per cent, while that 
of big ones increased from 11.2 to 11.5 per cent. 30 

In 1904, the value of output per industrial enterprise in 
tbo USA was 68,433 dollars, while the figure for 1914 was 
already 87,916 dollars. The share of the biggest plants and 
factories continued to rise. In 1909, ones producing over a 


36 See: V. I. Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Governing the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Agriculture”, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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million dollars worth of output accounted for 99 per cent of 
the output of copper refineries, 99.2 per cent of that of lead 
refineries, 91 per cent of the rolled stock, 88 per cent of the 
kerosene, 85.8 per cent of the pig iron and 85.8 per cent of 
the processed meat. Over 50 per cent of output in agricultural 
engineering, the motor, chemical, electrical engineering, 
cotton and wool industries was also provided hy enterprises 
of this size. 

All this inevitably prepared the ground for the emergence 
of monopolies and their dictatorship became characteristic 
of the American way of life. The monopolies, that emerged 
at the end of the 19th century still dominate in the US 
economy today. 

A major role was played in their emergence by joint- 
stock companies, which began to appear shortly after the 
1775-1783 revolution. Under its impact, at the end of the 
18th century there was a considerable acceleration in the 
mobilisation of capital. Stock-exchanges grew up. In Phila- 
delphia, such an exchange was set up as early as 1791, and 
others appeared shortly afterwards in other cities (New 
York, Boston). At the same time, corporations began to 
spring up like mushrooms. Over the last decade of the 18th 
century, 259 various corporation charters were approved. 
In 1803, their joint-stock capital was worth 48.4 million 
dollars. Some corporations were set up for industrial purpo- 
ses. By the start of the 19th century there were eight indus- 
trial companies, hut the number of banking companies was 
much higher: 29 were registered before 1800. 

During the 19th century, their numbers continued to 
grow. By combining enormous capitals, the joint-stock com- 
panies prepared the ground for the emergence of monopolies. 
The merger of enterprises and the creation of trusts usually 
took place, of course, with the help of share issues, the 
owners of the trusts becoming share-holders. Many joint- 
stock companies grew so fast that they themselves began 
to act as monopolies. These companies monopolised a sub- 
stantial part of certain industries. From the end of the 19th 
century, the traditional form of joint-stock company acquired 
new content and different functions. 

The joint-stock system developed into a monopoly system. 
In 1914, 83.2 per cent of the USA’s industrial output was 
produced by joint-stock enterprises, which numbered 78,152 
and made up 28.3 per cent of the total number of industrial 
enterprises. 
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The active monopolisation of production in the USA began 
with the railways. There were serious economic reasons for 
combining them, and the railway tycoons took advantage of 
this for their own plunderous purposes. 

In the late 1850s, the famous Cornelius Vanderbilt already 
held several railway lines, and this initiated the growth of 
a railway empire of monopoly capital. 

After the Civil War, the USA saw an intensive monopolisa- 
tion of production. By the end of the 1880s, J ay Gould owned 
many railway lines, a number of shipping companies, the 
New York World newspaper, and the western telegraph 
company. He managed to take control of railway companies 
by speculating in their shares. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., a major concern, was 
set up hack in 1866. Later, so-called pools (or cartels) emerged 
as the first form of monopolistic association. They shared 
profits, fixed prices and often distributed orders. The first 
was the salt pool, which appeared in Michigan in 1868. 
In 1870, Chicago’s railway companies formed a pool for 
distributing freight. After the 1873 crisis, many such agree- 
ments were concluded concerning railway transport. Only 
dissatisfaction and protests on the part of clients (influential 
manufacturers and traders) gave rise to the 1887 act, which 
restricted the monopolists’ machinations somewhat. 

Organisations of a syndicate type, so characteristic of 
Germany and Russia, did not become widespread in the 
USA, hut trusts became well entrenched instead and developed 
into the chief form of monopolistic association in the USA. 

Being the offspring of joint-stock companies, trusts were 
in many ways similar to them. They combined the produc- 
tion process itself, being the most mature form of monopoly 
capitalism. From the end of the 19th century, the USA 
became a land of trusts, their might exceeding that of entire 
countries. 

The establishment of trusts usually involved the “super- 
capitalisation” of its participants’ property. Exaggerated 
prices were paid for the combine’s enterprises. Not only the 
value of the buildings and machinery were paid for, hut also 
the firm’s so-called good will (its name, reputation, and 
ties with customers). The advantages of forming trusts were 
capitalised in advance. The owners of the enterprises received 
bonds and share certificates at a fixed percentage, as well as 
founder’s stock bringing in a certain income. Ordinary shares 
were issued for sale. 
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The trusts began to emerge in the USA very early on. 
Various forms of monopolistic association formed virtually 
simultaneously, but the wide spread of pools undoubtedly 
prepared the ground for the emergence of trusts. The first 
of them was created by Rockefeller in 1870— the Standard 
Oil Company, which was the model for subsequent 
ones. Soon a cotton oil trust appeared (1884), followed by a 
linseed oil trust (1885), whiskey’, sugar and lead trusts (all 
three in 1887). Their thieving policies aroused such fierce 
protests on the part of the population that, in 1890, the 
government had to sanction the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
which prohibited the monopolisation of trade beyond the 
boundaries of a single state. Yet this did not halt the growth 
of trusts in industry. 

From 1897 to 1902, the US capitalists worked intensively 
to knock together monopolistic associations and trusts 
emerged in ail the main industries. 

The formation of trusts was accompanied by a fierce 
struggle between the biggest predators. In the spring of 1900, 
an economic war broke out in the steel industry, since wire, 
sheet and pipe-mills, and so on decided to acquire their own 
sources of raw materials and semi-finished output, while 
the Carnegie Group, which supplied the latter and owned 
many iron ore mines., declared its intention to begin produc- 
ing finished output. All the struggle achieved was the more 
rapid establishment of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the unification of the hostile groups into a single trust. 
It was decided to buy up the Carnegie enterprises for 500 mil- 
lion dollars (in the form of bonds and shares). The resulting 
trust owned 1,402 million dollars worth of capital and mono- 
polised about 70 per cent of the iron ore mines in the area 
of the Great Lakes. 

This struggle for raw materials boosted the formation of 
monopolies. 

The steel trust was based on a raw material monopoly, 
but the Rockefeller oil trust relied on a transport one. In 
1905, it accounted for only about a sixth of the oil extracted 
in the USA, hut 90 per cent of the oil extracted on old oil- 
fields and 98 per cent of that from new oil-wells was trans- 
ported by its pipelines. The trust owned 40,000 miles of 
pipeline. 

The paper trust, which accounted for 80 per cent of the 
total output of paper, was based on a raw material monopoly: 
it bought up huge forest tracts and deprived its competitors 


of raw materials* while customs barriers prevented imported 
Canadian timber from replacing it. 

The extensive introduction of machinery in production 
speeded up the creation of monopolies. In the late 1880s, 
when machinery began to be used on a mass scale in the 
tobacco industry, the result was a concentration of produc- 
tion and its faster monopolisation. In 1890, a tobacco trust 
w'as created and, by 1909, it already accounted for 90 per 
cent of the industry’s output. 

One very flexible form of monopolistic association was 
control societies or holding companies, which appeared in 
the initial period of the formation of monopolies. The Pen- 
nsylvania Railroad Company, being one of this type, was 
set up as early as 1870. The Bell Telephone Co. was estab- 
lished in 1880. in 1890, the Sherman Act was passed, and 
holding companies began to he used to get round it. They 
began to play the decisive role in the monopolisation of 
industry, transport and hanking. In the 1890s, there was a 
wave of mergers of enterprises, their shares being handed 
over to holding companies. In 1890, there were eleven such 
mergers, in 1891 — thirteen. In subsequent years, the econo- 
mic crisis produced chaos and the number of mergers drop- 
ped, but at the turn of the century this process assumed 
enormous scope. From 1898 to 1902, there were 168 mergers 
and this five-year period was decisive in the genesis of the 
monopolies. It was at this time that the biggest monopolistic 
organisations appeared, including the Unitod Stales Steel 
Corporation (1901), the Standard Oil Co. in its new form 
(1899), the Amalgamated Copper Co. (1899), the American 
Smelling and Refining Co. (1899), and the International 
Mercantile Marine Company (1902). 

In his work Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism , 
Lenin described General Electric as a sort of “electrical 
great power’”, that divided up world markets with the 
German company AEG. In 1910, the former’s turnover stood 
at 298 million marks and its total workforce was 32,000. 
Net profits constantly grew to reach 35.4 million marks in 
1907 and 45.6 million in 1910. 37 

The 1900 census testified to the existenco of 183 industrial 
concerns, of which 79 corporations were set up only in 1899. 
The 1902 government commission suggested that the nomi- 

9 - V. I. Leuin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 248. 
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nal capital of all corporations together amounted to 3.0 bil- 
lion dollars. It asserted that 75-80 per cent of the production 
of many types of output in the steel industry was controlled 
by a single company. In the oil industry, one company 
accounted for 82 per cent of output, in the sugar industry— 
for about 90 per cent. The Rockefellers were increasingly 
monopolising the oil industry, Hie Havemeyers— the sugar 
industry, the Dukes— the tobacco industry, the Mellons— the 
al uminium industry, the Carnegies and Fricks — iron and steelj 
and the Morgans— the railways and electrical engineering. 

In 1903, the production of very many goods of major 
significance, including asphalt, cotton yarn, lead, electrical 
goods, bicycles, pane glass, rubber, agricultural equipment, 
leather, oil, steel, ammunition, many machines (for defence 
purposes, for instance), matches, tobacco goods, sugar and 
whiskey, were already under monopoly control. Five thous- 
and factories and plants were controlled by 318 firms, which 
held 40 per cent of manufacturing capital. Moreover, 
26 companies accounted for over 80 per cent of production 
in the industries corresponding to their specialisation. 

In 1900, over two-thirds of the railways were already 
controlled by big companies, which numbered 48, each of 
them owning over 1,500 km of railway line. By the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, about 40 per cent of the US railway 
system was under monopoly control (direct or indirect). 

This extensive monopolisation embraced the banks, too. 
It led to the emergence of a financial oligarchy, whose 
dictatorship became economically and politically decisive 
in the USA. 

During the age of imperialism, rich dynasties of plutocrats 
were established in the USA and dominated the country’s 
economy (the Iiealey, Gould, Harriman, \\ eyerhauser, 
Guggenheim, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Morgan families). 

In his work, Imperialism, the Highest Stage oj Capitalism, 
Lenin showed the intensive monopolisation of the banks and 
the formation of the financial oligarchy. He stressed that 
the USA went further than other countries in this respect, 
too, since not nine (as in Germany) but just two of the biggest 
US banks held by billionaires (Rockefeller and Morgan) 
“control a capital of eleven thousand million marks”. 38 

Morgan played a very active role in the creation of mono- 

3S V. i. Lenin, “imperaiisru, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 219. 
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poiics. in 1901 the merger of the Federal Stool Co. and the 
Carnegie enterprises was achieved under his direction, the 
result being r true supertrust in the steel industry — the 
United Slates Steel Corporation, with a total capital of over 

I. 3 billion dollars. Together with his partners, Morgan set 
up supertrusts in agricultural engineering (International 
Harvester) and the merchant marine (International Mercan- 
tile Marine). In the first few years of this century, he already 
held two-thirds to three-quarters of the hard coal mined 
and about 30,000 miles of railway line (together with David 
Hill), lie owned monopolies in the electrical engineering 
industry (General Electric), communications (American 
Telephone and Telegraph, Western Union), and in urban 
transport and insurance. 

The rapid enrichment of the financial plutocracy is shown 
clearly by the history of the National City Bank, which was 
founded in 1842 and, for half a century, possessed only 
insignificant capital. Even in 1889 it stood at only 18.2 mil- 
lion dollars, but then began to grow, and in 1899 was already 
128 million, in 1909- -280 million and in 1919 — 1,039 million 
dollars. Consequently, over the last decade of the 19th 
century its capital rose by 600 per cent, and over the first 
twenty years of the 20th century— by another 700 per cent. 
From 1914, the bank began to set up foreign branches and 
at the end of 1919 there were already 74 of them. 

The dictatorship of the monopolies established in the 
USA was manifested in the most diverse ways. The railway 
tycoon Vanderbilt, who declared “To Hell with the public!”, 
was also responsible for the rapacious economic policy. 
This motto was later adopted by all the other monopolists. 

At the end of the 1860s, the frenzied competition between 
the railway tycoons assumed brutal forms. Special bandit 
detachments were hired and they fought fierce battles. 

J. P. Morgan himself headed such gangs lighting against 
Jim Fisk's people. It is well-known that one of the railway 
tycoons, 1). Gould, employed cunning, bribery, fraud and 
embezzlement to accumulate his capital. 

John D. Rockefeller, who set up the model of the modern 
trust, the Standard Oil Co., in 1870 and was merciless towards 
his competitors, was an unbelievable hypocrite. This former 
clergyman was deeply convinced that God’s specific purpose 
for him was to make money and that anyone who went 
against him in this was opposing the will of God. When lie 
swallowed up his competitors, Rockefeller claimed that 
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“before his God ’, he was doing right. Meanwhile, his compe- 
titors were destroyed not only with the help oi low prices, 
and preferential rates on the railways, but also dynamite. 

The emergence of trusts was accompanied hy unbridled 
speculation. In the USA there was no law' on the necessity 
of holding reserve funds, so right from their inception, all 
the resources of trusts were used to raise dividends on ordina- 
ry shares. Unbridled advertising and stock-exchange machi- 
nations were used to stimulate their sales. Neither w r as 
there any US law specifying which shares might he quoted 
on the stock-exchange. They could he sold freely even before 
the end of the economic year when the enterprise’s accounts 
were checked. 

Once they had established their domination, the mono- 
polists began to rob their clients and customers. The railway 
tycoons pursued a particularly rapacious policy: they set 
arbitrary rates, arousing dissatisfaction among farmers, 
who even demanded that the railways be nationalised. The 
arbitrary sway of tho railway tycoons infringed on the inter- 
ests of the broad population, including tradesmen and 
industrialists. A protest movement arose and, in 1887, leg- 
islation was introduced to prohibit railway pools. In 1897 
this decision was reaffirmed. 

The industrial monopolies dictated a price level henoheial 
to themselves. Like everywhere else, the creation of monopo- 
lies in the USA meant that the prices set brought in super- 
profits. From 1901 to 1910, the monopolists managed to 
maintain the price of rails unchanged (28 dollars a tonne). 
Since production costs had gono down, superprofits natural- 
ly resulted. 

The capitals of the monopolistic associations grew very 
rapidly and the dictatorship of the monopolies had an eco- 
nomic effect. 

in 1879, the fixed capital of the oil companies that later 
joined the Rockefeller Standard Oil Company stood at 55 
million dollars; when the trust was formed, it rose to 70 
million dollars. At the same time, by 1886, net profits had 
reached 15 million dollars, while in 1879 dividends had been 
no more than 3.0 million. Later, the wealth of the Rocke- 
feller clique literally snowballed. 

The economic domination of the monopolies understand- 
ably led to the political dictatorship of the financial oligar- 
chy. 

By the end of the 19th century, US presidents themselves 



were admitting that the monopolies dictated to the economy. 
Tn his message to Congress in 1888, President Grover Cleve- 
land wrote that the corporations, which should have ope- 
rated within the law and served the people, were rapidly be- 
coming their rulers. Under the dictatorship of the monopolies, 
the anti-trust legislation was powerless. The Sherman An- 
ti-Trust Act, for instance, remained on paper. In the ten 
years following its introduction, only 18 cases were brought, 
and most of these failed. Moreover, such legislation was de- 
signed to do one thing, but ended up doing the opposite, 
being used to suppress the activities of the labour unions. 
Thus, the dictatorship of the monopolies became even more 
firmly entrenched. From 1892 to 1896, the government 
brought ten suits to court on the basis of the Sherman Act, 
five of these against labour unions. 

In 1908, tho Sherman Act was used to repress workers — the 
hatters employed by the Danbury Hatters company. The 
Federal Court used the Act to fine a group of workers from 
Connecticut. 234.000 dollars for their attempt to boycott a 
businessman and make him take account of the labour -union 
when hiring workers. 

The explanation for all this was that the monopolies held 
even the government in their hands, and made it serve Rig 
Business. As early as the end of last century, one US milli- 
onaire, Frederic Townsend Martin, declared that it did not 
matter which party was in power and who was President. 
“We are the rich; we own America.” he announced. 

The situation became so unbearable that, in 1914, Con- 
gress had to pass a new anti-trust act, the Clayton Anti -Trust 
Act. The courts had interpreted the Sherman Act as being 
geared only against the trading monopolies, and not affecting 
the purchase of enterprises, the formation of subsidiaries 
and holding companies. The trusts grew like mushrooms, eas- 
ily evading the prescriptions of the 1890 law. The Clayton 
Act, however, virtually sanctioned their existence and set on- 
ly certain restrictions on the monopolists’ activities. Thus 
it prohibited the fixing of different prices for different indi- 
vidual categories of purchaser, the acquisition of shares for 
the purpose of reducing competition, the exchange of direc- 
tors’ posts in competing large-scale enterprises (with capi- 
tal of over a million dollars), and officials fronvonebank work- 
ing in others (with a capital of at least five million dollars). 
Such restrictions in no way precluded the growth and. plun- 
derous activities of monopolies. Changes in the anti-trust 
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legislation soon ensued. In 1918, an export law was passed, 
according to which the Sherman Act no longer applied to for- 
eign trade monopolies. In contravention of the Clayton Act, 
the purchase of the shares of companies engaged exclusively 
in foreign trade was permitted. The dictatorship of the mono- 
polists was felt everywhere. The Clayton Act did, it is true, 
contain an article to the effect that labour unions and far- 
mers associations would not be equated to agreements limit- 
ing freedom of trade. This concession to the labour move- 
ment was, however, won by many years of hard struggle wa- 
ged by the working class. The monopolist masters began to 
fear a further intensification of the class struggle. 

The two-party system had become established" in the USA 
Tong since, but it merely masked the dictatorship of the mo- 
nopolies. Lenin showed this clearly in his 1912 article en- 
titled “The Results and Significance of the US Presidential 
Elections”. He wrote that the difference between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties was constantly decreasing 
(after the Civil Wot* of 1861-1865), the struggle being waged 
primarily around the issue of customs duties which was of 
no major significance for the broad population. Virtually, 
“the people have been deceived and diverted from their vital 
interests by means of spectacular and meaningless duels 
between the two bourgeois parties”. 39 Lenin unmasked Roo- 
sevelt’s promises of progressive reforms, state control over 
the economy, and so on, pointing out that, in the USA, 
about a third of the national wealth (40 out of 120 billion 
dollars) belonged to two trusts— the Rockefellers and Mor- 
gans, or was subordinated to them, while the 40,000 families 
making up these two trusts were the masters of 80 million 
wage slaves, and that, given the domination of these modern 
slave-holders, the promises of reform were sheer deceit. 40 

In 1913, Lenin wrote in his article “In Australia" that in 
America, it is former slave-owners wdio are called Democrats 
while in France, the bourgeois enemies of socialism are cal- 
led radical socialists. So, “in order to understand the real 
significance of parties, one must examine not their sign- 
boards but their class character and the historical conditions 
of each individual country”. 41 

Many newspapers and journals wore published in the 

Y- V henin, “The Results and Significance of the US Presi- 
dential Elections”, Collected Works , Vo). IS, pp. 402-03. 

40 Ibid., p. 404. 

41 V. I. Lenin, “In Australia”, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 216. 
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USA, but these were owned by the monopolies, and served 
their dictatorship. Back in 1880, the outstanding New York 
journalist John Swinton showed up the bourgeois press for 
what it was worth. Speaking at a banquet, he announced to 
his fellow journalists that “there is no such thing in America 
as an ‘independent’ press”, while journalists were mere “in- 
tellectual prostitutes”. 

Tn all its manifestations, the so-called American way ot 
life was determined by the dictatorship of the monopolies 
and developed within its narrow' confines. The agents of the 
American monopolies now counter socialism with the slogan 
“free enterprise”, hut in the USA itself free enterprise w'as a 
thing of the past by the end of the 19th century. Militant 
Americanism exploits the word “freedom”, calling even the 
homeland of monopoly capitalism the Free World, though 
it grew up on the basis of plantation slavery. 






Chapter 3 


THE ECONOMIC 

AND COLONIAL EXPANSION 

OF THE USA. 

WAGE SLAVERY 

7. Economic expansion. During the age of imperialism, 
the USA started to expand economically beyond its own fron- 
tiers. The monopolists were waging a fierce struggle for the 
world market, forcing up the rate of export, increasing in- 
vestment abroad, seizing sources of raw materials all over 
the world, and enslaving whole countries. The plunder of 
the resources of North America did not satisfy the appetites 
of the mighty monopolies. They wanted to rob the entire 
world, and the base for this was provided by the intensive 
grow’th of US industry. It became possible to exploit agra- 
rian countries by means of non-equivalent exchange, so the 
economic outskirts of US monopoly capitalism expanded 
enormously. There was an acceleration of the accumulation 
of capital and enrichment of the bourgeoisie, and the seizure 
of sources of valuable raw materials in other countries acqui- 
red enormous significance. The financial fettering of whole 
nations made the US monopolists even richer. They set up 
subsidiaries abroad, thereby obtaining cheap manpower, 
the exploitation of which brought massive superprofits into 
their safes. 

The USA thus took the imperialist course. The triumph of 
monopoly capitalism made this inevitable. Economic ex- 
pansion became the order of the day. US history confirms Le- 
nin’s point to the effect that the age of imperialism is chara- 
cterised by the export of capital and the economic division 
of the world by the capitalist monopolies. 

The growing economic expansion of the USA during the 
age of imperialism was clearly reflected in the accompany- 
ing expansion of the country’s foreign trade, the great incre- 
ase in exports of industrial goods and an intensification of 
the struggle for markets. 

From 1860 to 1914, US exports arc considered to have risen 
24-fold, while imports only 14-fold. It is important to stress 
that exports were rising considerably faster than the volume 
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of industrial production, which means that US industry was 
working increasingly for export. Also characteristic was the 
more intensive expansion of exports than imports: the per 
capita increase in the former was 7-fold, against a trebling 
of the latter. 

From I860 to the e nd of the^efintu rv, the re was a funda - 
mental change in the structure of US export s. From 1820 
to 1860, the share of raw material exports even rose (from 60 
to 68 per cent), but then, by 1900, had fallen sharply (from 
68 to 25 per cent). In contrast/ the share of finished goods 
was rising constantly, both in the period from 1820 to 1860 
(from 6 to 11 per cent), and over the last forty years of the 
century (from 11 to 24 per cent). Meanwhile, from 1860 
to 1900, there was an even greater increase in the share of 
exports of finished and semi-finished goods (from 28 to 59 
per cent). 

In the age of imperialism, the USA’s industrial exports 
grew rapidly. In 1870, 56 million dollars worth of finished 
goods were exported; from 1890 to 1894 — 132 million dollars 
worth, and from 1900 to 1909— already 329 million dollars 
worth (annual average). Protectionism strengthened the po- 
sitions of US industry on the home market. By 1896-1900, 
the USA was already producing 30.1 per cent of world indu- 
strial goods exports and, at the beginning of the 20th centu- 
ry, the country’s share of these exports rose even higher: in 
1913 it stood at 35.8 per cent. 

The USA naturally continued exporting huge quantities 
of agricultural produce, but their share was constantly fal- 
ling. The monopolies’ aggressive tendencies were connected 
primarily with tho export of industrial goods. 

From 1860 to 1900, however, the development of the mer- 
chant marino lagged greatly behind the construction of rail- 
ways. The tonnage of coasting vessels only doubled (from 
2.5 million lo 5 million tonnes), while that of foreign trade 
vessels even fell (from 2.5 million to 1 million tonnes or 
less). 

The commercial exploitation of agrarian countries was 
supplemented by the export o Lcqpital and their financial en- 
slavement. The c'export of capita l\is, of course, an extremely 
powerful weapon forlhe economic expansion of the imperial- 
ists. It becomes possible to exploit economically backward 
countries for long periods, which is why Lenin attached so 
much importance to the export of capital as one of the spe- 
cifics of the economy of imperialism. The USA was, it is 
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true, only able to start exporting capital in the wake of Brit- 
ain and France. In the 19th century, the country was itself 
an extremely important sphere of foreign investment but, by 
the becri nr i ng _nf t,b e jOt.b century, major changes had taken 
place. Knormous c api tal accumulated in the hands of the 
American bourgeoisie rand monopolies and a financial oli ga r- 
chy took sh ape. The USA entered the phase of imperialism 
and began exporting capital on a massive scale. The temporal 
coincidence of these two phenomena was quite characteristic, 
as they were closely interconnected. 

Tn 1889, US foreign investment capital stood at 500 mil- 
lion dollars. In the main, it was oriented on the exploitation 
of the peoples of the American continent: investment in Mex- 
ico reached 185 million dollars, in Canada — 150 million, 
Cuba — 50 million and in other countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca— 55 million dollars. US capital investment in non-Amer- 
ican countries was still negligible (55 million dollars in 
Europe, 5 million in China and Japan) but, at the beginning 
of the 20th century, US capital exports started growing rap- 
idly. Tn 1909. the country’s overseas investments reached 
2 billion dollars and, in 1918, 2,605 million. Tn overall US 
capital investment abroad in 1918, Latin America accounted 
for 1,800 million dollars (49.9 percent), Canada for 750 mil- 
lion (28.8 per cent), Europe for 350 million (18.4 per cent), 
China and Japan for 100 million (8.8 per cent). Tn mid-1914, 
such investment already stood at about 8-8.5 billion dollars. 

From the time of the war with Spain, the USA began inten- 
sively exporting capital. By 1914, private overseas invest- 
ment had increased more than fivefold, this expansion being 
boosted by the seizure of Cuba, Guam, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa and tho Philippines. 

At the beginning of t he 20th century, ca pital exports were 
used ex tensively in order T o ^seize TKejasr material resources 
of other states. For example, the Bethlehem Steel Company 
owhecTorATeposits in Cuba and Chile, and a shipping compa- 
ny was set up to deliver the ore to the States. Exploitation of 
Canada and Latin America gave all the wealth of the enor- 
mous American continent into the hands of the US monopol- 
ists, including Mexican oil, Chilean oros, Canadian timber 
and wheat, Yukntan hemp, Argentinean meat, Cuban sugar, 
Brazilian coffee, Puerto Bican tobacco, and so on. 

Lenin noted the fierce struggle among the American mono- 
polists for oil and their participation in the “division of the 
world”. The most active in this was the Bockefcller’s 
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trust, which shared the world oil market with the masters 
of Russian oil (Rothschild and Nobel). In an attempt to seize- 
all oil resources, this trust set up subsidiaries in Holland, 
to buy up oil-fields in the Hutch Indies (Indonesia). 1 

In the 19th century, the US capitalists robbed the popula- 
tion of the Kuril Islands for decades on end, thereby violat- 
ing an agreement with the Russians. The rapacious annihi- 
lation of marine animals, timber, and so on was character- 
istic of American firms. By buying up fur pelts, American 
businessmen made 500, 1.000 or even 2,000 per cent profits. 

During the age of imperialism, the monopolists were 
not satisfied with seizing Alaska: they attempted to take 
over the wealth of Kamchatka, Chukotka, Yakutia, and Si- 
beria. With the direct support of President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt himself, they set up a syndicate for building a Trans- 
Alaska-Siberia railway line, planning to drive a tunnel be- 
neatirthe Bering Straits. For a long time, tho railway tycoons 
lobbied for the right to lay a line from the Dezhnev Cape to 
Irkutsk, demanding the free use, for 90 years, of 120sq 
km (12 versts each side of the railway line) and free enterprise 
throughout the area, including in the purchase of laud, the 
sinking of mines, the building of roads and factories and the 
import of foreign workers. In order to weaken Russia, the 
American imperialists provoked the Russo-Japanese war. 
Roosevelt declared that the USA had a vested interest in the 
Russians and Japanese wiping each other out. 

Herbert Hoover, one of the pillars of international reaction, 
played a major role in the penetration of Russia by Amer- 
ican capital. Beginning, in 1909, with speculation in Mai- 
kop oil, he set up eleven companies for plundering the oil 
resources of tsarist Russia. Together with the British million- 
aire Leslie Urquhart, he established a special society for 
exploiting the riches of the Urals and Siberia (timber and 
minerals). 

2. Military aggression. Tt was not, however, just a matter 
of economic, expansion. This merely prepared the ground for 
military aggression and the occupation of whole countries. 
In the interests of the monopolies, the US government speed- 
ed up rearmament, began interfering in the affairs of other 
countries and worked to annex them. The mass export of 
industrial goods, the struggle for sales markets and raw ma- 

1 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, Ike Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 249. 
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terials, anti the increase in overseas investment provided the 
economic justification for the US imperialists’ aggression. 
The necessary pretext was always enthusiastically sought and 
thought up by the agents of the monopolies. The US imper- 
ialists gradually abandoned the struggle for internal colo- 
nies in favour of that, for foreign ones. By the end of the 19th 
century, the creation of a colonial empire outside Nort.h'Amer- 
ica was already on the agenda. The country’s foreign poli- 
cy became more and more aggressive. Ideologists of imperial- 
ism appeared and put forward the most extensive plans for 
military aggression and seizure of territory. The USA’s in- 
dustrial supremacy over other countries, including Britain, 
was put on the balance. The economic decline of Spain and 
the weakening of its positions in America made it easier for 
the USA to create a colonial empire. The coal and steel ba- 
rons and oil tycoons of the USA claimed the colonial legacy 
of Cortes, Pizarro and Magellan, justifiably considering it 
an easy catch. The very geographical position of the United 
States was extremely favourable. The transformation of all 
America into the private domain of Rockefeller and Morgan 
became quite realistic. In the Far East promising markets 
were opening up and the division of China began. The US 
monopolies did not want to be left out, so they stretched out 
their tentacles in that direction, too. Not even the Pacific 
Ocean intimidated the pirates of Wall Street, and the govern- 
ment, was under their orders. 

Plausible justification was always found for the military 
aggression. The arguments put forward by the ideologists of 
imperialism at the end of the 19th century were very inter- 
esting and, in many ways, anticipated the flowery and false 
phraseology of modern imperialists (such as John Foster Dul- 
les). 

As early as 1885, the sociologist John Fiske claimed it was 
for the Anglo-Saxons to rule the world, while pastor Josiah 
Strong published a book interpreting all world history as no 
more than the build-up to this. In 1890, the “marine theor- 
etician” Alfred Mahan called on Americans to turn their “eyes 
outward”, while Prof. John Burgess asserted that the Aryan 
peoples were capable of creating the best political system 
and should therefore rule over all others. One of his students 
was President.' Theodore Boosevelfc, a resolute supporter of 
imperialism, who pushed the USA on to its aggressive course- 
In 1899, Abbott Lowell declared that expansion was “in- 
herent” in Anglo-Saxons, while Charles Conant justified 
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this in terms of the export of capital and the struggle against 
the threat of a social revolution. 

A few years before the war with Spain, Senator ilenry 
Lodge declared that, lor the sake of the USA’s trade 
supremacy in the Pacific Ocean, the USA should take 
control of the Hawaiian Islands and maintain its interests 
in Samoa. In his article, published in July 1891 

in the Forum magazine, General Thomas Jordan called 
for the “political incorporation” of Cuba into the United 
States, in order to create a market for surplus production and 
capital. 

After the Spanish-American War broke out, Senator Al- 
bert Beveridge, expressing the wishes of the imperialists, 
predicted the approach of a time when the USA would fill 
the oceans with its ileet and build a navy corresponding to 
its might, lie claimed that the USA was destined to rule the 
world and “civilise” the lower races with coloured skins, for 
whom the American way of life would be an inspiration and 
guide. 

Justifying the seizure of the Philippines, Beveridge stated 
on January 9, 1900, that the seizure had been essential, since 
the American people had been chosen by God to civilise 
the world. He did not forget to mention, of course, that Chi- 
na’s boundless markets were just beyond the Philippines. 

US President William McKinley asserted that he had asked 
God himself for advice (on his knees) about how to 
act over the Philippines, and that ho had received a quite 
definitive reply. According to the divine recommendation, 
the White House was to take people of the Philippines under 
its wing and spread the “boons of civilisation” to them. This 
pious President therefore decided to occupy the Philippines 
in order to give them “civilisation and Christianity”. 

On January 7, 1901, Senator Henry Lodge declared 
in Congress concerning the occupation of the Philippines: 
“economic forces which underlie all are carrying us forward 
to the economic supremacy of the world”. 

Even before the First World War, the American imperial- 
ists were dreaming of world supremacy, hut masking their 
aspirations with ambiguous phrases. In May 1914, the US 
ambassador in London wrote to President Wilson that when 
the Americans found if advisable to take over the world, the 
British would make way for them. 

Consequently, seventy years ago, the US imperialists w^ere 
already using such terms as the racial superiority of Lho 
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Angio-Saxons, t.lie interests of “civilisation and Christiani- 
ty”, age-old economic ties and Wall Street's emancipatory 
mission. 

Today's imperialists have not come up with very much new. 
They are paying with used coin. It is particularly surprising 
that US imperialist circles were already at that time acting 
as liberators, of, for example, Cuba, the Philippines, China, 
and so on. Everything to be seized was to be “liberated”. 

Studying the nature of imperialism, Lenin noted tho active 
participation of US monopolists in the economic divisi- 
on of the world and the preparations for its redivision by mil 
itary means. In 1916, he wrote: “Is not American and othei 
linance capital... in, for example, the international rail syn 
dicate, or in the international mercantile shipping trust, 
now engaged in redividing the world on the basis of a new re- 
lation of forces that is being changed by methods anything 
but peaceful?.” 2 

Straight after the American Civil War, the country began 
seeking and seizing everything “in its path”. The creation, 
during the war, of a strong army was of major significance. 
The USA became a military power and this in itself was a 
weighty argument, usod by aggressive circles in an attempt 
to take over all iNorth America. Thus, the struggle for Ca- 
nada gained in intensity. In the summer of 1800, a sugges- 
tion was made to Congress that Canada be made part of the 
USA hut, in 1867, in order to paralyse the intrigues of this 
"good neighbour”, tho British government granted Canada 
dominion status, so it remained a British possession. 

The US aggressive circles’ plots proved more successful 
in Alaska, which belonged to Russia, i t was as hard for Rus- 
sia, to defend this rich territory as it had once been foriNapo- 
leon to maintain the defence of Louisiana. Russia still 
lacked the resources for making economic use of American 
possessions. Moreover, US policy was becoming increasingly 
aggressive, as indicated by the war with Mexico, the attempts 
to take over Canada and the seizure of Oregon. The tsarist 
government decided to give up Alaska. 

In 1867, the USA appropriated Alaska for the negligible 
sum of 7.2 million dollars — or only 5 cents per hectare. The 
rapacious annihilation of marine animals began. The Eski- 
mocs and Indians went hungry. The vast territory declined, 

2 Y- L tionin, ‘'Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cil., pp. 273-74. 
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a revival coming only with the gold fever at the end of the 
century. 

Thus, the USA went beyond its own frontiers for the first 
time and seized an enormous territory of 590,884 square 
miles. The Wall Street empire had acquired its own Sicily. 
Alaska became the first US foreign colony, and the forma- 
tion of the American empire began. The first stone, of gigantic 
size, had been laid in its foundations. 

Then came the turn of tho Hawaiian Islands. The US im- 
perialists went out into the vast spaces of the Pacific, the 
intention being to turn it into an American lake. 

In 1875, the USA forced the Hawaiian king to sign an 
agreement granting the Americans exclusive privileges. When 
the agreement was renewed, in 1884, the US government won 
the right to build a marine base at Pearl Harbour. 

Texas oxperience came in handy for the American imperial- 
ists at the end of last century and was used for seizing the 
Hawaiian Islands. Use was aiso made of uprisings and crude 
interference in the course of events. The landing of sail- 
ors from the warship Boston, the activities of Ambassador 
Stevenson, the creation of a provisional government under 
cover of American cannon provide eloquent evidence of this. 
Two weeks later, in a special proclamation, Stevenson decla- 
red the islands a US protectorate. Washington, it is true, de- 
layed in sanctioning this, but on July 7, 1898, it did so. US 
Congress “legalised” the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Monroe Doctrine itself now received an imperialist 
interpretation. In 1898, President McKinley urged Congress 
to speed up the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, claim- 
ing this to be the USA s divine purpose. The argument 
was that the USA needed Hawaii even more than California. 

It should he noted that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands was preceded by the investment of 40 million dollars 


in its sugar industry, so the White House was serving the sel- 

hslLJJltgr ests of the sugar-mill owners. 

l A major stage in the formation of the US colonial empire I 
by means of military aggression was the Spanish-American 
war of 1898, which clearly marked the beginning of the age 
of imperialism, and Lenin considered i t the wa termark be- / 
fore an .e ntire histo rical period HT was prepared for by a" fierce 
struggle among the imperialists for a redivision of colo- 
nies. It meant the end of Spanish colonialism, with the US 


imperialists replacing the conqiustadorcs, hut having a fir- 
mer industrial base behind them. 
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The build-up to the seizure of Cuba covered the entire sec- 
ond half of the 19th century. As early as 1848* President 
James Polk entrusted the US envoy to Spain with negotia- 
ting on the purchase of this island for 100 million dollars. 
Later, in 1850 and 1851, US agents organised bands in an 
attempt to “liberate” Cuba by force of arms and make it a ► 
US possession. Capital investment in Cuba by the US bour- 
geoisie continued to grow, to reach 50 million dollars by 
1898. 

For many years, persistent demands had been made in the 
USA for Cuba to be taken over, the planters of the South hav- 
ing a particular interest in this. The so-called Ostende Ma- 
nifesto of 1854, compiled by US diplomats, made this de- 
mand official. 

The instigators of the world’s first ever imperialist war 
were aggressive US circles. The history of the 1898 war 
gives a good idea of this- For a long time preparations were 
made for the war by the publication of material on the “oppres- 
sed Cubans”, just waiting to he protected. As the pretext for 
open intervention, use was made of an explosion on the US 
battleship Maine (on February 15, 1898) while in port at 
Havana. The Spaniards were blamed for the explosion and a 
war promising easy victories for the American imperialists 
was unleashed. Being militarily weak, Spain could not de- ] 
fend its possessions in the distant West indies. According to 
the agreement of February 6, 1899, the imperialists of the 
USA seized not only Cuba, but also Guam, Puerto Rico and 
even the Philippines. iNone of this had anything to do with 
“defending the Cubans”. Difficulties did arise, it is true, since 
the Congress resolution of April 19, 1898 guaranteed the 
Cubans the “right to freedom and independence”, but this 
did not stop the Americans forcing US “dominion, jurisdic- 
tion and control” over them, under the treaty with Cuba. 

As a result of the war with Spain, the US imperialists 
seized about 120,000 square miles wi Ik a large population and 
rich natural resources. Cuba became a US protectorate, aud 
capital iiowed into it. In 1898, US capital investment in Cu- 
ba amounted to 50 million dollars, but by 1906— already to 
159 million. 

The seizure of the Philippines was a particularly shameful 
incident in the history of American imperialism. Initially, 
the American aggressors took advantage of an uprising of the 
tilipinos against Spanish domination and pretended to be 
friends of the insurgents, who were headed by Emilio Agui- 
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naldo. The struggle that began in the spring of 1898 was al- 
ready over by June 18, when a republic was proclaimed. The 
American “friends of freedom” soon revealed their true 'co- 
lours, however, and, on September 8 of that year, General El- 
well Otis issued an ultimatum that the insurgents clear out 
of Manila. On January 5, 1899, US President McKinley de- 
manded that the “military rule” be extended to the whole of 
the Philippines: thus the war in the Philippines began. The 
300-year Spanish yoke was replaced by an American one. 
It is interesting that the rapacious seizure of the Philippines, 
too, was disguised by their purchase from Spain for 20 mil- 
lion dollars. 

If has been established that the question of seizing the 
Philippines was discussed by McKinley as early as Septem- 
ber 1897, i.e., six months before the war with Spain began. 
The aggressors did, it is true, encounter resolute resistance, 
and an increase of the expedition corps from 10 to 70 thous- 
and was required. The war lasted four years and was accom- 
panied by extreme cruelty. Prisoners were mercilessly tor- 
tured and General James Smith ordered that everyone fal- 
ling into American hands should be executed. Hundreds 
of thousands of Filipinos died. 

When organising the reprisals against the Filipino parti- 
sans, General Smith told his subordinates: “I want no pris- 
oners... 1 wish you to kill and burn — ’ He directed that 
whole regions be converted into a “bawling wilderness’ and 
that all males over the age of ten be put to death. 

On December 2, 1899, the governments of the USA, Brit- 
ain, and Germany signed the Tripartite Treaty on the divi- 
sion of the Samoa islands. The US imperialists received the 
island of Tutuila with the port of Pago Pago and other small 
islands of the Samoa group lying to the east of 171° West. 

The US imperialists reached out more and more for the 
markets of China, the intention being to exploit the Chinese 
people. Today they are pretending to be China’s friends, 
but history cries out at such hypocrisy. 

Discrimination against the Chinese had long since been 
characteristic of US imperialist policy. The 1868 Treaty 
permitted the unrestricted immigration of Chinese, but they 
soon began to be persecuted and suffer pogroms. By 1879, 
Congress had prohibited more than fifteen Chinese immigrants 
from each ship. In 1882, Chinese immigration was stop- 
ped altogether for ten years, and it was later prohibited for 
another twenty. The 1894 Treaty confirmed this ban for the 
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next ten years. After a boycott was introduced in China on 
American goods in 1904-1905, in 1907-1908 the Americans 
sent a military squadron to intimidate the Chinese. 

In an attempt to rehabilitate the imperialists of Wall 
Street, their agents refer constantly to the notorious “open 
doors” policy that concealed US aggression in relation to Chi- 
na. This policy was not, of course, of American origin. Back 
in the autumn of 1898, the British press had extensively ad- 
vertised the policy of “equal opportunity and open doors”, 
believing it to be completely compatible with colonial plun- 
der and the policy of dividing up China. Even the true author 
of the note on “open doors” was the Englishman Alfred llip- 
pisley, not the American John Hay. The geographical advan- 
tage was on the side of the Japanese imperialists. Moreover, 
at the end of Ihe 19th century, the USA was militarily weak 
arid tried to use its economic supremacy over Japan and other 
countries to fetter China. Thus, on September 0, 1899, Sec- 
retary of State John Hay put forward a programme for a 
policy of “open doors” in China, under which equal customs 
duties would be levied, as well as shipping and rail tariffs, 
for goods from all states on the territory of their “spheres of 
interest” and rent. The note admitted, however, the exist- 
ence of “spheres of interest”, i.e., the virtual division of 
China. It was a matter of making these spheres accessible 
to the American imperialists. By 1900, the USA had already 
moved its forces against Poking to put down the broad anti- 
imperialist movement. 

On July 3, 1900, in a special note the US government de- 
manded an extension of the “open doors” principle to the 
whole of China. In 1901, it participated in the plunder of 
China, by signing the so-called Final Protocol and receiving 
32.9 million liangs of contribution. Later the financial fet- 
tering of China continued. On April 15, 1911, the USA, Brit- 
ain, France and Germany imposed the Tsin Treaty on Chi- 
na, thereby obtaining extensive capital investment rights. 
The Treaty provided for the participation of American cap- 
ital in the construction and exploitation of railways, the 
implementation of a monetary reform, the consolidation of 
China’s finances, the development of industry in Manchuria, 
and so on. When, on June 18, 1912, Yuan Shihkai came to 
power, a Banking Consortium of six powers was set up under 
the guidance of American imperialists and an agreement 
Signed on a Reorganisation Loan. Under its terms, the use of 
the loan was under foreign control; a foreign administration 
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Was set up io collect the salt tax (as security for the loan), 
and China lost its right to ask other banks for loans. 

Tims, TJS aggression against China began long before the 
appearance of Communists there, and the occupation of Tai- 
wan is now merely concealed by anti-communist verbiage. 
It is a matter of setting up a Wall Street colonial empire af- 
ter a century of struggle. 

Similarly, the occupation of South Korea by the USA. is 
described today as an act defending the Free World from com- 
munism, but in fact it was merely the concluding episode 
in an ancient struggle to enslave the Korean peojde, which 
began in the 19tli century. In 1871, the US envoy to Peking 
set. out at the head of a military squadron for Korea, to “ac- 
quire trading privileges”. The Americans killed 250 Koreans, 
hut were rebuffed. When, in 1870, Japanese aggressors pene- 
trated into Korea, American capitalists appeared immediate- 
ly in their wake. 

With the intention of turning the entire American conti- 
nent into their own personal estate, US imperialists used the 
Monroe Doctrine and Pan-American phraseology to disguise 
their true purposes. 

In 1889, the US government called, in Washington, the 
First International American Conference with the participa- 
tion of 17 Latin American countries. It attempted to impose 
a customs uriiou on the participants, but this really meant 
interference in their internal affairs and sanction of US do- 
minion over the entire American continent. Eighteen months 
later, the US government began to interfere in Chile’s 
internal affairs. In January 1892, Secretary of State James 
Blaine began issuing ultimata to the Chilean government. 

The economic and strategic positions of the US imperial- 
ists on the American continent and in the Pacific were great- 
ly strengthened by the building of the Panama Canal, 
which was a classic example of the use of Texan methods in 
the US imperialists’ strategy and tactics, only brought by 
the monopolies into the international arena. 

The building of the canal was begun by a French company, 
but its officials were caught embezzling, so they could not 
finish the job. There was a scandal and the very word Pana- 
ma acquired the derogatory sense of a swindle. The US 
government decided to take up this profitable and important 
business but the British imperialists opposed this. 

The negotiations between the USA and Britain on the 
construction of the Panama Canal went on for four years and 
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Were concluded oniy in 1901. Britain backed down and recog- 
nised the USA’s right to build the canal. Then new obstacles 
appeared, witli Columbia delaying in signing the necessary 
agreement. Afterwards, for a sura of 100,000 dollars, US 
agents bribed 500 Columbian soldiers and officers, and pur- 
chased the services of a certain number of mercenaries. On 
November 2, 1903, the port of Colon on the Panama isthmus 
received the US battleship Nashville, and the next day there 
was an “uprising” in Panama against the Columbian govern- 
ment. When the Columbian troops arrived, US marines 
prevented them from landing. On November 4, the Republic 
of Panama was proclaimed and two days later it was recog- 
nised by the US government. President Theodore Roosevelt 
later asserted that US ruling circles had acted on the basis 
of the “mandate of civilisation”, but this mandate proved a 
very elastic concept as interpreted by the imperialists. 

The great economic significance of the Panama Canal is 
shown by the fact that the sea-route from New York to San 
brand sco was cut by 8,000 miles. The number of ships pas- 
sing through the canal rapidly grew and, by 1915, the ton- 
nage exceeded 5.4 million tonnes. 

The strategic significance of the canal was evon greater. 
It cut America in two and put both parts into the hands of 
the US monopolists. Interaction between the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets of the United States became possible, and these 
held the American continent by its throat, so the WallStreet 
monopolists became the masters of Central and South 
America. The Pan-American demagoguery and the loud talk 
around the good-neighbourly policy merely masked the crea- 
tion of an American colonial empire. Tho slogan of “Ameri- 
ca for the Americans” was virtually replaced by that of 
“America for Wall Street”. 

'lhe results of the colonial plunder were very substantial. 
Over the second half of the 19th century, tho USA’s seizures 
of foreign territory gave it 71f),66G square miles of economic 
value (Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippines). 

Analysing the Great Powers’ colonial possessions, Lenin 
noted the existence of US ones: in 1914, the population of 
US colonies numbered 9.7 million. 

flic colonial possessions of the USA, Germany and Japan 
roughly coincided in scale, but Britain, France and Russia 
had greater territories at their disposal. This was because 
(he US imperialists had spent too long plundering their 
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internal colonies in the Wild West, which still existed at 
the beginning of the 20th century. Moreover, no actual occu- 
pation of Central and South America was needed, for the 
US monopolies already dominated there, relying on their 
industrial base, through the export of capital, so that Latin 
American countries were economically dependent on them. 
The exploitation of these countries was guaranteed by the 
mighty US Navy, which covered the approaches to America. 
A unique sort of colonialism emerged, one that is character- 
istic of Latin America to this day. The economic exploita- 
tion of its peoples takes place without any foreign occupa- 
tion, with the US imperialists using secret agents, puppet 
governments and dictators for this purpose. This system was 
invented by the British imperialists in their own dominions, 
which acquired purely formal political independence, but re- 
mained agrarian outskirts of the British Empire. Something 
similar was observed on the American “estate” belonging to 
Wall Street. 

Consequently, by the lime of tho 1914 war, the US colo- 
nial empire was substantially greater than the country’s 
foreign possessions. This empire existed in fact and the USA 
took an active part in the struggle for the redivision of the 
world and also prepared the ground for the world-wide ca- 
tastrophe of 1914-1918. 

3. Wage slavery. The latest demagoguery used by those 
who speak for the bourgeoisie, such as Earl Browder, on “pe- 
ople’s capitalism” in the USA and its exclusive develop- 
ment course, is rejected decisively by actual historical 
events. As in all other countries, capitalism in the'USAAvas a 
system of wage slavery from the day it emerged. It also fed on 
the vital juices of plantation slavery. The influence exerted 
by this slavery on American capitalism was very strong. The 
manufacturers learned a lot from the plantation-owners and 
transferred the brutal regimes of the slave latifundia to their 
enterprises. It is not surprising that the most cruel system of 
worker exploitation arose precisely in America, where tho 
sweating system became most widespread. This system is 
that of the rapacious use of manpower, characteristic of slave 
plantations. 

Discrimination against the Negroes became, as a variety 
of wage slavery, a characteristic feature of the American way 
of life. This discrimination continued after the Civil War, 
the economic basis for it being provided by the survivals of 
slavery and colonialism. 
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The Southern stales, which supplied cheap raw materi- 
als, manpower, etc. , were internal colonies of the USA in the 
second half of the 19th century, too. In 1880, the average 
wage in the manufacturing industry on the Pacific seaboard 
was 482 dollars, while that in New England was 350 dollars, 
and in the Southern states— 238 dollars a year. The average 
for the whole country was 340 dollars, which means that the 
wages in the South were roughly 30 per cent below average. 

In 1890, the Negroes were engaged mainly in working the 
land or were “in service” (85 per cent of the men and 96 per 
cent of the women). Negroes very rarely did skilled jobs. 
They were literally terrorised. 

An active role was played in their lerrorisation in the 
South by the Ku Klux Klan. During 1871 alone, in just the 
single state of Kentucky, a hundred. Negroes were murdered. 
The cruel Lynch courts were a daily threat to them. It 
has been established that, from 1889 to 1901, 1,953 lynchings 
took place in the South of the USA. 

From 1898 to 1910, laws were passed in a number of states 
(Louisiana, Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and Oklahoma) depriving millions of Negroes of the right 
to vote. In eight Southern states, a voting tax was introdu- 
ced, and many people were unable to pay it. As a result, 10 
million Americans lost their franchise, simply because their 
skin was too dark or they could riot pay the voting tax. 

in his article “Russians and Negroes”, Lenin wrote in 1913, 
half a century after the emancipation of the Negroes, that 
44.5 per cent of them were still illiterate, since “the position 
of the Negroes in America in general is one unworthy of a 
civilised country — capitalism cannot give either complete 
emancipation or even complete equality”. 3 

The sweating system had arisen even during the previous 
period, but now it became extremely widespread and was 
further refined. The appearance of monopolies favoured this, 
for the trusts set up huge factories and plants in which the 
rapacious exploitation of the workers was put on a “scientific 
basis”. For this purpose, use was made of conveyers, the so- 
called scientific organisation of labour, and so on. After 
1860, any further extension of the working day became im- 
possible. The workers demanded a cut in the number of 
hours worked, so intensification of labour became charaoleri 


:i V. I. Louin, “Russians and Negroes”, Collected Works , VoJ. 18, 
p. 544. 
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Stic of US monopoly capitalism. By stepping up the expla- 
nation of the workers, an increase m output was achieved 
even if the working day remained the same length or wa 
shortened. In I860', about 1.9 man-days were required to 
produce a tonne of pig iron, but in 1878 the figure was on > 

.2 man-days. From 1890 to 1897, labour productivity m the 
manufacturing industry rose by 12 per cent in the coa ^ in- 
dustry by 20 per cent and in railway transport by 13 per cent. 
Labour intensity was taken to the extreme by the mo. 

cunning methods. . t . , 1K f< »- 

Studies for 1908 have revealed that, in electric bulb lac 

lories, individual workers were paid an additional 5 cents 
an hour to set the “rate” for the work of the whole group- 
When the goal was achieved and the whole group began 
working more intensively, these bonuses wore stopped. 

In 1913, Lenin wrote, unmasking Taylorism, that Amer- 
ican capitalism used advanced methods, that make 
old Europe emulate the Yankees” 4 , and adopt the latest 
ways invented by them for exploiting the worker. The la> 
lor system is called scientific, but in fact it comes down to 
the organised wringing of sweat out of the worker, as a iesu 
of which the capitalists exhaust all his strength mercilessly, 
“are three times faster in sucking out every drop of the wag • 
slave’s nervous and physical energy. And it ho d ms young. 
Well, there are many others waiting at. the gate Ihm, n 
capitalist society, progress in science and teclmoiogy mca u 
progress in the art of sweating”. 6 It is not surprising that the 
bourgeoisie praise Taylor as they see their profits glowing. 
After all, as Lenin pointed out, “the workers get a wage in- 
crease at first. But hundreds of workers get the sack. T ho.e 
who are left have to work four times more intensively, doing 

a back-breaking job. When he has been drained of all is 
strength, the worker will be kicked out. Only young and stur- 
dy workers are taken on. . <• 

“It is sweating in strict accordance with all the precepts o 

SC Tn Ids article “The Taylor System-Man’s Knsiavemeiit by 
the Machine” (1914), Lenin wrote that, with the help of this 
system, “capital organises and rationalises labour within 
the factory for the purpose of increasing the exploitation o 

"TV.Tl.cain, “A ‘Scientific’ System of Sweating”, Collected Works. 

Vol. 18, p. 594. 

5 Ibidem. 

6 Ibid., p. 595, 
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the workers and increasing profit. In social production as a 
whole, however, chaos continues to reign and grow, leading 
to crises when the accumulated wealth cannot find pur- 
chasers, and millions of workers starve because they are 
unable to find employment.” 7 

The work pace in US factories and plants gained more and 
more speed. It eventually reached such a level that accidents 
were inevitable, but this did not alarm the factory and plant- 
owners. They preferred to economise on everything, ignoring 
the possibility of the workers dying. The capaciousness of 
American capitalism is clearly described in one statement 
by a mine-owner in the 1880s. He said cynically that, from 
his point, of view, “it is better for them to kill two workers 
than one mule . 

“Accidents” in the coal industry were often real catastro- 
phes. On September 6, 1869, 179 people died in a fire which 
broke in the mine in Avondale (Pennsylvania). In one US 
county alone, over seven years 566 miners died, 1,655 were 
seriously injured, and in 1871 alone 112 died and 339 were 
crippled. 

. Fr01 J 1 1878 t0 188i U 2.8 out of every thousand men working 
m coal mines died every year, and from 1885 to 1897— 2.7* 
Only after the 1869 catastrophe in Pennsylvania was a 
Jaw on mine inspection passed. 

Yet one disaster followed another in subsequent years, 

- fata f,gl J res show: 69 miners died in Illinois 
m 1883, 59 in a Colorado mino in 1884, and 109 in Pennsyl- 
vania m 1891. • 

The accident figures continued to rise. Injuries became com- 
monplace in very many US industries. During 1914 for 
instance, according to the official figures, about 35,000 wor- 
kers died in US industry, half of whom could have been 
saved by special safety measures. About 700,000 people were 
crippled every year. 

Under wage slavery conditions, the exploitation of chil- 
dren was a daily occurrence. Child labour was used even in 
m nos. In 1875 about 22,000 miners working in one county 
alone included 5,500 boys between the ages of 7 and 16. Thev 
received miserly wages for sorting the coal from shale (3 

disablwf W6ek ’ and werc .i° in ^ in this by the elderly and 

Mach trip” Taylor System— Man's Enslavement by the 

Macnine , Collected Works , Vpl. 20, J977, p. 153 . ^ 
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From 1870 to 1900, the share of child labour in the manu- 
facturing industry did, indeed, drop somewhat. Children up 
to the age of 16 constituted 5.6 per cent of the workers in this 
industry in 1870, 6.7 per cent in 1880, hut 3.2 per cent in 
1900. These figures took no account of 16- to 18-year-olds, 
however; moreover, many children employed in small en- 
terprises were not counted as workers, so they were not cov- 
ered by the census. Immigration had an effect in the decrease 
of the share of child labour, because it provided manu- 
facturers with primarily adult workers. In a number of indus- 
tries, child labour was also ousted due to the growing com- 
plexity of production. 

Even so, the exploitation of children continued and was 
organised on a broad scale. 

In 1900, in the USA there were about 2 million children 
working for miserly wages: in the clothing industry children 
were paid less than 2 dollars a week, and in the glass and silk 
industries— less than 3 dollars. 

Wage slavery was applied to women, too. Although, from 
1860 to 1900, the share of women in the workforces of the 
manufacturing industry dropped somowhat (from 20.7 per 
cent to 19.4 per cent), it remained substantial, especially in 
some industries. Tn textile mills, for instance, in 1860 it 
stood at 53.4 per cent., and in 1900 at 40.6 per cent; in clothing 
enterprises at 45.0 and 55.9 per cent respectively, in the 
printing’ industry at 27.3 and 24.8 per cent. In a number of 
industries, the share of female labour even rose, including 
from 13.9 to 37.5 per cent in the tobacco industry, from 4.7 
to 14.1 per cent in the chemical industry, from 5.3 to 13.7 
per cent in non-ferrous metallurgy, and from 4.0 to 20.8 
per cent in the food industry. There was a particularly great 
increase in the number of women (almost 100-fold) wor- 
king in offices, as saleswomen, on cash registers, as short- 
hand typists, and book-keepers. In 1900 they numbered 
400,000. 

In 1914 women earned an average of six dollars a week in 
clothing, glass and textile enterprises. They constituted over 
20 per cent of the country’s total workforce. 

The cruel exploitation of child and female labour multi- 
plied the US manufacturers’ profits. 

The true outcasts of American capitalism were the im- 
migrants, who were exploited in the USA in the most overt, 
way. The rapacious laws of wage slavery werc their lot. 

Over the 1880s, 5, 246, 613 immigrants arrived in the USA. 



This inflow was used by factories and plants to step up the ex- 
ploitation of the workers, put down strikes and trade union 
activities. Workers were brought in in vast numbers to do 
the hardest jobs (in the mines) on contract. Until the costs 
of their transportation, food and so on were reimbursed, such 
workers were paid very little. In May 1884, the press noted 
that thousands of Hungarians had been brought into Connel- 
lsville— the coal-bearing region of Pennsylvania, to work for 
Frick under very difficult conditions. During the miners’ 
strike in Hocking Valley and in Ohio, Italians working on 
contract were sent by one firm as strikebreakers .They agreed 
to work for only 50 cents a day. The labour unions put in 
a strong protest, and, in 1885, Congress banned the practice 
of bringing in contract workers, yet. in fact it continued. 

It was as if the time of forced labour in the 17 111 to 18th 
centuries had returned, only in a more refined way. 

According to the immigration commission, in 1910 one 
widespread system was that of peonage and forced labour, 
under which the immigrants could not leave their jobs even 
when they received pauper’s wages and suffered actual 
cruel t y. 

As early as 1911, the US immigration commission admit- 
ted that immigrants and Negroes usually received only half 
the wages earned by indigenous white American workers; 
tiie situation had not changed much later than that 
da te. 

In his book, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Cap italism , 
Lenin pointed out that immigrants from Eastern and South- 
ern Europe were forced to accept lower-paid jobs, while 
American workers more often became foremen and received 
better wages. 

The well-being of workers in America was no more than 
a myth: under wage slavery, most of the workers were doom- 
ed to poverty; the] economic condition of the workers re- 
mained difficult and even deteriorated. 

Jn US industry, the working day was still very long in 
the second half of the 1 9th century, averaging 1 1 hours in 1860, 
and 10 hours and forty-five minutes in 1870. Later it was re- 
duced somewhat, but from 1880 to 1890 it was still almost 
10 hours long. The normal working week, on average for all 
industry, was 57.7 hours in 1897, but in many branches it 
was even longer. In the early 1880s, New York bakers work- 
ed a 112-hour working week, New Jersey clothing industry 
workers — 93 hours, Tennessee puddlcrs — 75 hours, Pennsyl- 
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vania and other blast furnacemen— 84 hours, carders in 
South Carolina— 76 hours, Missouri cobblers— 78 hours, Kan- 
sas urban transport conductors — 102 hours, and steam-engine 
drivers in New Jersey— 81 hours. There were considerable 
differences in the working conditions for organised and non- 
organised workers. In the manufacturing industry, for exam- 
ple, the normal working week for the former was 54.4 hours 
in 1890, while for the latter it was 62.2 hours. 

The shortage of manpower did, it is true, have a favourable 
impact on the wage level, which was somewhat higher in the 
USA than in other countries. 

In his report entitled “Wages, Price and Profit”, read on 
June 20 and 27, 1865 (at a meeting of the General Council of 
the International Working Men’s Association), Marx noted 
that, in colonised countries, “the law of supply and demand 
favours the working man”, 8 this explaining the high wage 
level in the USA. 

The inflow of immigrants, machine production and unem- 
ployment during the crises did more and more, however, to 
neutralise the impact of the colonisation conditions. The de- 
mand and supply for manpower evened out and the American 
workers lost their advantages. 

From 1860 to 1869, money wages in the USA rose by more 
than 60 per cent, then from 1873 to 1879 they fell by 20 
per cent and by 1888 again rose by almost 20 per cent. The 
data refer to transport, manufacturing and mining, and con- 
struction; the wage fluctuations were uneven in these indus- 
tries, too. 

Account should, however, be taken of the fact that, from 
1860 to 1865, the cost of living rose by roughly 50 per cent, 
then began to drop and, in 1879, was 30 per cent lower than 
in 1865. The last thirty years of the 19th century saw very 
little change in it. 

Thus, in the 1860s, real wages were at the same level as in 
the 1820s and 30s, despite the rise in the nominal rate. 

Differences in wages from one industry to another were 
quite considerable. Textile workers, for instance, were paid 
far less than iron and steel workers. Women’s wages fluctuat- 
ed more from year to year than did those of men. 

By the end of the century, real wages in the USA wore al- 
most. 20 per cent higher than in the best years of the century — 

« Karl Marx, “Wages, Price and Profit”, in: Karl Marx and Fre- 
derick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. Two, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 73. 
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the 1840s to 60s. This period did, however, saw a considerable 
increase in the intensity of labour and the workers’ condi- 
tion even deteriorated. There was also a rise in the number of 
accidents, which went up by the year. Living conditions also 
deteriorated. Moreover, the cost of living indices took no ac- 
count of the workers’ transport fares, labour union dues, 
and losses from strikes. So the rise in real wages was actually 
much less. Account should also be taken of the fact that the 
increase in them did not affect all workers. In the USA, 
Negroes and agricultural labourers were harshly exploited. 
Finally, the country’s capitalists cruelly exploited many 
workers in other countries, where colonial regimes were estab- 
lished. Considering all these factors, it may be asserted that, 
overall, the condition of the enormous army of the wage slaves 
of American capital deteriorated during the second half 
of the 19th century, and a similar picturo was observed at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

From 1890 to 1914, the nominal wages of US workers rose, 
in unionised industries from 17.57 to 23.98 dollars and for 
non-organ ised workers (usually unskilled) from 8.82 lo 
11.52’dollars a week. Yet, in 1914, real wages were lower than 
in the 1890s, the rise in the cost of living having been even 
greater. 

Mass unemployment became a real scourge for the workers 
under the conditions of wage slavery, which doomed them to 
hunger, homelessness, and physical extinction. Wage slav- 
ery proved more cruel for people than serfdom and even an- 
cient slavery had been. Unemployment reached particularly 
massive proportions during economic crises, which were be- 
coming more and more frequent. They occurred periodical- 
ly, in I860, 1873, 1882, 1890, 1900 and 1907. The 1866 cri- 
sis, for instance, affected the ship-building industry partic- 
ularly and gave rise to a protracted cut in production. The 
1873 crisis was even deoper, especially in heavy industry 
and railway construction. The curtailment of railway con- 
struction lasted four years, that in steel production— 3 
years, the processing of cotton — 2 years and ship-building — 6 
years. The 1882 crisis brought a sharp cut in railway constru- 
ction and the volume of production in the key industries. 
The output, of steam locomotives, for instance, fell to a third 
or a quarter, and that of rails by 40 per cent. The later crisis 
of 1890-1893 was the most destructive in the USA of all 
those in the 19th century. Over a period of only 6 months, 
about 8,000 hanks wont bankrupt and 400 closed down. 
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In 1891 the production of rails fell off by 32 per cent, rail- 
way construction by 25 per cent, and pig-iron output by 10 
per cent. In June 1894, the output of pig iron was less than 
half the December 1891 output level. The triumph of monop- 
oly capitalism aggravated the economic crises even more. 
The monopolies countered any fall in prices, thereby ex- 
tending the crises, so the 1900-1903 crisis proved extreme- 
ly destructive in the USA. 

Each crisis meant the economic bankruptcy of capitalism, 
even if only temporary. The incurable ulcers of the wage slav- 
ery system were shown up, along with its true nature. The 
freedom of the workers was revealed to be pure fiction, and 
it was clearly shown that they could survive only if subject- 
ed to exploitation, otherwise they were completely super- 
fluous and might die of hunger. 

When, on September 18, 1873, an economic crisis set in 
the USA, a broad onslaught was made on the positions of 
the working class. By 1877 the number of the fully unemploy- 
ed reached 3 million. At the same time, 40 per cent of work- 
ers were employed only 6-7 months in the year. Only 
20 per cent had steady jobs. Yet the workers’ wages were 45 
per cent lower and were often little more than a dollar a day. 
Black lists, lockouts, and accusations of conspiracy began to 
be used against the labour unions. Many workers had to sign 
“yellow dog contracts” under which they were not allowed lo 
join a labour union. By the beginning of the crisis, there were 
30 labour unions in the USA, but by 1877 only 8-9 re- 
mained. Some unions went underground and existed as se- 
cret societies. A clear example is the Knights of Labour 
union, which gradually transformed into a huge federation of 
labour unions. In some towns in the Eastern states, there 
were demonstrations by the unemployed. In New York, for 
instance, the demonstrators marched under the slogans: 
“The Jobless Demand Jobs, Not Charity”, “When the Work- 
er Begins to Think— the Monopolies Quake”. In 1874- 
1875, strikes of a truly militant nature broke out in textile 
mills in several states. Government troops were sent from the 
South to the North to put them down. 

Unemployment became a terrible scourge for the workers. 
In 1893, crowds of jobless wandered around the whole coun- 
try: they numbered 4.5 million. Wages dropped. Under the- 
se conditions, in tho spring of 1894, under General Coxey, a 
hunger march of unemployed to Washington was organised 
and it reached its goal on May 1. Five hundred people took 
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part in it. The marchers, however, were met hy police trun- 
cheons and dispersed. 

During the period of monopoly capitalism, unemploy- 
ment became a mass phenomenon in the USA. In 1897, 10 
per cent of the workforce in the manufacturing, coal and con- 
struction industries and in transport were out of job, and 
in 1898 the figure was 16.9 per cent. Later the unemployment 
level dropped somewhat (to 10.5 per cent in 1899). 

From 1901 to 1903, it fluctuated between 7 and 7.5 per 
cept, but in 1904 was back at 10.1 per cent. The next three 
years was unemployment of 5.9 to 6.9 per cent , but in 1908 
it went up to 16.4 per cent and, just before the First World 
War, stood at 7-9.4 per cent. Finally, in 1914, it rose to 
16.4 per cent again, and remained at 15.5 per cent in 
1915. 

Thus the working masses paid dear for every crisis and the 
“American way of life” proved sheer misery for them. 

Under wage slavery, the contrasts between poverty and 
wealth became extreme. 

Millions of workers in the USA at the end of the 19th 
century lived in slums, died from tuberculosis and other “so- 
cial diseases”. In 1891, for example, half the tobacco indus- 
try worker fatalities were from tuberculosis. This was part- 
ly due to the home-worker system, which was also wide- 
spread in the clothing industry. The home-workers often 
lived in urban slums. 

Furthermore, asXearly as the 1880s, US millionaires 
lived in unbelievable luxury. At one reception, for instance, 
cigars wrapped in 100-dollar notes were handed round. 

According to the 1890 census, an eighth of all families 
received over half the national income, while 5.5 million 
families (out of a total of 12 million) had no property that 
brought in anyincorne.lt is indicative that the richest fam- 
ilies, who constituted but one per cent of the population, 
received more of the national income than half the poorest 
strata in the country. 

The enrichment of the bourgeoisie in the USA proceeded 
at an unprecedented rate. In 1861, there were only throe mil- 
lionaires in the country, but in 1897 there were already 3,800. 
It is considered that, at the end of the 19th century, 90 per- 
cent of the national wealth belonged to only 10 per cent, of 
the population. In 1912, the national properly of the USA 
was estimated at 187.7 billion dollars, but most of it be- 
longed to the capitalists (the land, buildings, machinery), 
l II 
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while two-thirds of t ho population possessed only 5 per cent 
of this property. 

In 1914, Lenin devoted a special article to the American 
workers’ slogan of “Four Thousand I hi hies a Year and a Six- 
Hour Day”, lie pointed out that there were 15 million work- 
ers families in the USA, producing an annual 60 billion 
roubles worth of consumer goods, i.e., four thousand roubles 
worth per family. Half of this sum, however, was appropriat- 
ed by the capitalists, who constituted only a tenth of the 
population (together with their supporters and followers). 
Unemployment raged in the country, about half of the work- 
ers being employed loss than full-time, and the cost of liv- 
ing went up, while the billionaires lived in unheard-of lux- 
ury. Moreover, “already a land of boundless wealth”, the 
country “can at one stroke treble its wealth, treble the produc- 
tivity of its social labour, and thereby guarantee to all 
working-class families a decent standard of living worthy 
of intelligent human beings, and a not excessively long 
working day of six hours”. 9 

The miserly bourgeoisie prevented this, however, and wage 
slavery was a heavy burden oppressing the working masses. 

Under these conditions, any resistance put up hy the work- 
ers to the regime of capitalist exploitation was cruelly sup- 
pressed. Under the conditions of wage slavery and the dicta- 
torship of tho monopolies it became commonplace for work- 
ers to be met with actual violence and for strikers to he 
beaten up. The bourgeois false democracy thus showed itself 
up and threw off its cloak. It turned every major strike into 
a civil war. The police, armed to the tree, were on the side 
of the manufacturers and heat up the workers. The govern- 
ment proved to he just a puppet in the hands of the monopo- 
lists. 

When, in the 1870s, the miners attempted to put up a fight 
for better working conditions, they were hunted and perse- 
cuted not only by the mine-owners. The press, tho Church, 
the state militia, the Courts, and the manufacturers’ pri- 
vate police detachments all opposed the workers. 

As soon as the miners went ori strike on January 1, 1875, 
tho mine-owners began to terrorise them, using armed bands 
of “vigilantes”, who laid ambushes and murdered active la- 
bour union members. Arrests were made, and, on the basis 


!l V. I. Lenin, “Four Thousand Bublca a Year and a Six-Hour Day”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 69. 
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ot false evidence given by “the labour spy" James McFar- 
land, and on the businessman’s demand, death sentences 
were handed down to 19 miners. On June 21, 1877 ten of the 
condemned were executed, and the last two lost their lives 
on January 14, 1879. 

The notorious Pinkerton agency, which survives to this 
day, played an evil and repulsive role in the struggle against 
the labour movement even in the 19th century. Allan Pin- 
kerton set up a whole system of spies within working men’s 
organisations. It grew particularly fast during the strikes of 
the 1870s and 80s, providing the entrepreneurs with spies 
and agents provocateurs. 

When, on July 16, 1877, the USA’s first over general rail- 
waymen’s strike broke out, armed reprisals against strikers 
were already commonplace. General Sheridan’s troops, which 
had been engaged in wiping out Indians (the Sioux), were 
now turned against the Chicago workers. A genuine battle 
was fought in Pittsburgh near the railway depot and in Bal- 
timore clashes grew into street battles. The newspapers call- 
ed the strike a communist plot.. The New York Herald call- 
ed for shootings, while the New York Sun proposed that the 
hungry strikers be fed with lead. In Baltimore, the police 
bred on the crowd. As a result, 12 people were killed and 
18 wounded. Yet the strikers held firm, with the support of 
the miners, farmers and the unemployed. Crowds of people ] 
stopped the trains by gathering on the railway tracks. In 
Pittsburgh, the police killed 20 people and woundod another 
29, the dead including women and children. In Chicago She- 
ridan’s cavalry attacked the workers, killing 12 and wound- 
ing 40. Martial law was doclared in the city, and mass ar- 
rests began, 74 of the active strikers finding themselves be- 
hind bars. Later, 44 of them were given prison sentences. 

In fact, all the railwaymen were asking was for the means 
to stay alive. In the 1870s, their wages dropped several 
times and averaged 5-10 dollars a week. The actual spark that 
set off the strike was yet another wage cut, of 10 per cent. Mo- 
reover, the events that took place during the strike reflected 
the consequences of the economic crisis that broke out in 
1873 and aggravated class contradictions to the extreme. 

Thus, a hundred years ago, the bourgeoisie of the USA 
was already hiding behind the flag of anti-communism in its 
fight for profits and perpetuation of wage slavery. 

The industrial revival that began in 1879 proved short- 
lived and, by 1883-1885, another crisis had sot in. From 1885 
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to 1886 there were major strikes of railway, telegraph, tex- 
tile workers, and even of lumbermen. Strikers again began 
Lo be murdered. Miners were killed in Cripple Creek (Colo- 
rado) and Connellsville (Pennsylvania), in Chicago workers 
of the McCormick Co. were shot at, and strikers were shot 
down in Texas and other places. Those responsible for the 
majority of the murders were the Pinkerton agents, of which 
there were whole brigades (infantry, cavalry and even ord- 
nance). In return for large gifts, the Church presented this 
as the will of God. At the same time, scholars pointed out 
that the events complied with Darwin’s theory of the survi- 
val of the fitlost. The newspapers defended the monopolists. 

The class struggle reached a considerable scale in 1886. 
On May 1, about 340,000 people took part in demonstra- 
tions, tiie events taking the most dramatic turn in Chicago, 
where about 80,000 people went out into the streets to de- 
mand an eight-hour working day. The demonstration culmi- 
nated in a meeting, but the businessmen and I heir obedient 
Chicago authorities had prepared provocative actions. On 
May 4, a hired secret agent threw a bomb in the Haymar- 
ket square, and this was used as a pretext for a bloody battle 
and legal reprisals against the workers’ leaders. On October 
9,1886, August Spies, Albert Parsons and others were sentenc- 
ed to death on the basis of false evidence. They were hanged. 

The period of working men’s strikes at the end of the 19th 
century showed dearly how characteristic Lynch trials were 
of the American way of life. The Chicago Tribune threatened 
workers’ meetings that, if necessary, the lampposts of Chi- 
cago would be festooned with the corpses of Communists. 

In 1892, in the factories and plants belonging to Carnegie 
in Homestead, workers were shot simply in order to break up 
their labour union and cut their wages by 20 per cent. Car- 
negie himself, who was in Italy at the time, praised his “iron 
assistant” Frick for the reprisals. 

A graphic idea of the American way of life is provided by 
the workers’ strike in the town of Pullman (a Chicago sub- 
urb), where the railway carriage company belonging to Ge- 
orge M. Pullman reigned supreme. This company robbed the 
workers even in the sphere of public amenities and charged 
ten cents for a thousand gallons of water, though it received 
it from the Chicago water supply system for four cents. Pubs, 
public meetings and labour unions were banned. The testi- 
mony of spies was enough to get workers^ sacked oven for 
speaking openly. Finally, on June 27,1894, 5,000 of the Pull- 
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man workers went on strike, and railwayman began lo join 
them. On June 29, the number of strikers reached 125,000. 
Then, the next day, the railway tycoons began to instigate 
clashes and disorder, making use of the police and deputy 
sheriffs, rounded up from among cut throats, thieves and 
former convicts. The companies armed them and let them 
loose on the strikers. The struggle against the Pullman com- 
pany grew into major clashes. On July 2, the Federal Court 
banned strike activities of any sort. Then, on July 4, Presi- 
dent. Cleveland sent a large detachment of federal troops to 
Chicago (of 1,936 men). Altogether 14,000 armed men were 
concentrated there (6,000 soldiers, 5,000 deputy sheriffs 
and 3,000 policemen). Major clashes broke out as a result of 
various types of instigation. Thirty people were killed and 
about ninety wounded. Eugene Dobs and other leaders of the 
American Railway Union did their best to avert clashes, but 
failed. Ignoring this fact, the Grand Jury falsely accused 
T)chs and his comrades of organising a plot against the US 
government, referring, moreover, to the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Arrests followed. Innocent labour leaders were put 
behind bars. 

hrom 1892 to 1903, the troops of the Federal Government 
and of individual states were called out to put down strikes 
by ore-miners in Cocurd ’Alene, Ueadville, Salt Lake City, 
Telluride, Idaho Spring, and Cripple Creek, and they did 
not baulk at arrests or blood-letting. Thus, iu Coeurd ’Alene 
(in the North of Idaho), in 1892 and 1899 thousands of min- 
ers were kept behind barbed wire for months on end, with- 
out any accusations being made. During the 1903-1904 
strike in Colorado, 42 miners were killed, 112 wounded, 
1,345 arrested and 773 deported from the state, all because 
they had demanded an eight-hour working day. 

At the same time, the monopolists also used their own as- 
sociations in the struggle against the working-class move- 
ment. In 1899. when a strike broke out among workers in 
non-ferrous metallurgy plants in Colorado, the American 
Smelting and Refining company closed down all its plants 
affected by the strike, nrilul filled orders being handed over 
lo other ones. 

After a strike of 23,000 textile workers broke out in 1912 
in Lawrence (Massachusscls), the participants were sub- 
jected to the usual repression. The police shot a girl, Annie 
LoPizzo, simply for taking pari in the strike. The strikers’ 
leaders, Joseph Kttor and Arturo Oiovannitti, were arrested 
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and accused of the murder. The Philadelphia Women s 
Committee decided lo feed the starving children, but the 
police surrounded the railway station and attacked with 
their truncheons anyone trying to evacuate the children, 
who were crammed into army lorries and sent back. Many 
workers were arrested and imprisoned for taking part in the 
strike. 

In spite of this torrorisation, the strikers were victorious 
and, on March 14. the manufacturers capitulated, agreeing 
to raise wages by 5-20 per cent, increase overtime payment 
and cut the time for the payment of bonuses for work above 
the norm lo two, instead of four weeks. A large proportion 
of those who had been arrested were released. 

All this gives a good idea of what the American way of life 
lias been like in the past. If was, and still remains, a regime 
of wage slavery. At every step, the working class has come 
up against the dictatorship of the monopolies, served by 
the government machinery, from the President down to the 
lowest-ranked policeman. Woodrow Wilson himself, who be- 
came the philistines’ idol, both as President and as “peace- 
maker” during the Versailles period, wrote in 1914 that, in 
the USA, the law did not slop the strong pressing the weak 
to the wall. 

Only under pressure from the working-class movement was 
the US bourgeoisie compelled to make a whole series of con- 
cessions in the years preceding the First World War and then 
during it. In 1912, for instance, 38 states passed laws limit- 
ing the working day for children and setting a minimum age 
for hiring them. At that time, too, in Massac hussets a mini- 
mum wage was set and, in 1913, another eight states follow- 
ed suit. In many states laws appeared setting up factory 
inspectorates. Tn 1914, the Clayton Antitrust Act was pass- 
ed, which provided for certain measures to regulate the activ- 
ities of the monopolies. It slated that the labour unions 
should not be interpreted as a conspiracy or a variety of mo- 
nopoly. By 1915, 25 states had issued laws limiting the work- 
ing day. Substantial groups of workers managed to got an 
eight-hour working day. At the same time, by that year 35 
slates had adopted decisions on material compensation for 
industrial disablement. In 1915, the La Follotte Law allow- 
ed sailors to leave their jobs while en route, and thus freed 
them from the despotism of captains. Previously, it had 
been a criminal offence to leave in this way. In 1916, Congress 
sanctioned the Adamson Act, making eight hours a normal 
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(lay for railway workers and envisaging 150 per cent wages 
for overtime. The Act did, it is true, apply only to workers 
on interstate lines. 

4. The Decay of Capitalism and the Development of the 
Class Struggle, it cannot be denied that, from I860 to 1917, 
the USA advanced greatly, both economically and political- 
ly. The area under agriculture increased and there was an ex- 
ceptional rise in the output of agricultural products. The con- 
struction of a railway network of tremendous scale was com- 
pleted. A mighty industry was created. Powerful corporations 
appeared and the USA extended its colonial possessions. The 
American colonial empire took shape. 

The question naturally arises, therefore, as to how exactly 
capitalism in the USA was decaying. 

When he put forward the thesis concerning the decay of 
capitalism during the period of imperialism, Lenin did not 
reject the possibility of the productive forces in individual 
countries continuing to develop. He wrote that “it would be 
a mistake to believe that this tendency to decay precludes 
the rapid growth of capitalism. It docs not. In the epoch of 
imperialism, certain branches of industry, certain strata of 
the bourgeoisie and certain countries betray, to a greater or 
lesser degree, now one and now another of these tendencies.” 10 

The USA’s economic development provided no grounds for 
denying the decay of capitalism. As already noted., this 
development was engendered by a whole series of specific 
factors and merely reflected the increasingly unevon econ- 
omic development of individual countries in the age of im- 
perialism. 

I The mono polies acted as a brake, on technical progress ev- 
erywhere, si nce it ceased to Tie an economic ^necessity . They 
coufd^et by^th OUT"il, by dom i natUuTthe mar ket and main- 
taining contro l over th e bulk oFthe output 7~This does not 
mean that all incentives to technical progress disappeared 
completely. Superprofits remained: they resulted from a re- 
duction in the cost of output through modernisation of tech- 
nology. No absolute stagnation occurred, therefore, and US 
industry still advanced. Many inventions were made, as the 
apologists for capitalism often mention this fact. They for- 
get to note, however, that an even greater number of valu- 
able inventions was locked away in the safes or stored in the 
archives. 

10 V. 1. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 300. 
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The US monopolies expanded production, but only wit hin 
theHmunds that could be s old at. monopoly, i.e., high prices. 
Otherwise they 7 cut production, acting like the Portuguese 
merchants of the 16th-17lh centuries, who burned surplus 
spices. The rate of US industrial development therefore fell 
off. Over the last thirty years of the 19th century, industrial 
output rose by 7.9 per cent annum, hut from 1900 to 1913, 
the figure dropped to 6.7 per cent. 

Economic crises became increasingly destructive, and 
they were aggravated by the monopolies. Specific facts have 
already been presented to show how each crisis threw the 
USA several years backwards in economic terms. The crisis 
fever cost the US economy a lot. 

Not only in Britain or France, but also in the United 
States, parasitism became an increasingly mass phenomenon. 
The capitalists were transformed into rentiers and lost their 
productive functions, of which they had previously been so 
proud. When more and more enterprises united to form st ock- 
companies, trusts were formed, production was monopolised 
and capital exported, this furthered the process most ac- 
tively. The American bourgeoisie also became a parasitical 
growth on the social organism of that enormous country. 
The question of the elimination of private capitalist appro- 
priation was ripening. 

At the same time, the internal contradictions of the capi- 
talist system in the USA intensified and the class struggle 
assumed a tremendous scale. The history of the strikes out- 
lined above gives a clear idea of this. The working class in 
the USA, too, became a menacing giant, whose slightest 
movement aroused panic in the bourgeoisie. 

Immediately after the Civil War, an active struggle began 
for a cut in the working day. In 1886 the Central Eight Hour 
League was set up and a mass movement developed. Under 
this pressure, the Federal Government itself was forced to 
make concessions and, in 1868, to pass a law reducing llio 
working day in state-owned plants to eight hours. This de- 
cision was followed in six slates, but the laws remained on 
paper, though the workers were in a radical mood. 

In 1859, a labour union of foundry men was formed, but 
for some time its existence was purely formal. Then its revi- 
val was undertaken by William Sylvis who managed, in 
1863, to convene a founding congress in Pittsburgh in order 
to revive the national organisation of foundry men. 
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In the 1880s, (lie Knights of Labor union became a very 
powerful organisation. In 1880 it had only 29,000 members, 
but by 1886 there were 700,000 of them. 

In the early 1880s, the struggle for better working condi- 
tions gained momentum. In 1883, under the leadership of 
Parsons and Spies, the International Working People’s As- 
sociation was founded and began to wage an active struggle 
for an eight-hour working day. 

In 1881 the American Federation of Labor appeared; later 
it was to play a major role in the history of the trade union 
movement. At the time, it was distinguished by a certain 
radicalism, and Samuel Gompers, its leader, was a self- 
styled Marxist. 

On June 20, 1893, the American Railway Union was form- 
ed in Chicago, and then immediately spread its activities 
throughout the country, alarming the capitalists. The fact 
was that, in the USA, there were already 600,000 railway- 
men and the union began to unite them according to the pro- 
duction principle. On behalf of the Socialist Labor Party, 
Daniel de Leon welcomed l he founding of the American Rail- 
way Union. Debs was elected its president. 

On June 27, 1905, the leaders of the Western Federation of 
Miners (William Haywood and Charles Moyer), left-wing So- 
cialists (Debs and de Leon), arid several secondary officials 
of the AFL announced in Chicago the creation of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World (TWW) union, which called for 
an active economic and political struggle, proposing that 
“the working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common” and there cannot beany peace between them, since 
the lot of millions of workers is hunger and privation. In 
1908, the new organisation’s congress came out against co- 
operation with any political party, orienting its tactics on 
“direct action” and considering the working class as its chief 
weapon. This, however, brought justifiable protests from de 
Leon and other representatives of the Socialist Labor Tar- 
ty, and they left the IWYV. In 1916, the TWW united only 
60,000 people, but it exerted an influence on the broad mass- 
es of the workers and took an active part in organising 
strikes. Its leaders bad no illusions concerning collective 
bargaining agreements. The most active members were itin- 
erants, black-listed railwaymen and miners, lumbermen, 
cowboys and construction workers. 

At the beginning of the 20 lb century, worker candidates 
were already being put forward for president. Luge tie Debs, 
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the Socialist Party candidate, received 97,000 votes in 1900, 
over 420,000 in 1904, and double that number in 1912. 

It should be noted that the working-class movement in 
the USA, which was very broad in scope, was ideologically 
immature and lacked the necessary political organisation. 
The continuing colonisation process disrupted the proletar- 
ian masses. Many workers went west, so the class contradic- 
tions of the US capitalist system were transferred to the out- 
lying internal colonies. Capitalism’s growth in breadth be- 
came a tremendous reserve for the bourgeoisie of the USA, 
and the Homestead Act of 1862 nurtured many illu- 
sions. 

Discrimination against the Negroes, the national strife 
between the immigrants and the indigenous Americans’ scorn- 
ful altitude towards them hampered the political consoli- 
dation of the country’s working class. The bourgeoisie look 
advantage of national differences to set groups of workers 
against one another. The organisation of immigrants in gen- 
eral was a difficult matter. Usually they did not know En- 
glish and often fell into bondage. A major stumbling block 
for the US labour unions was racial discrimination against 
the Negroes. In 1867 and 1868, the congresses of the National 
Labor Union refused to admit Negroes to their ranks. On- 
ly in 1869 were they admitted to the Convention. 

In subsequent decades, many labour unions refused to ac- 
cept Negroes, on the grounds of their Charter or traditions. 

Monopoly capitalism engendered in the USA a so-called 
“labour aristocracy”, which was nourished by colonial super- 
profits, exploitation of the Negroes, immigrants and the main 
mass of the workers. Many “lieutenants of capital” appear- 
ed (such as Gompers), who were servile to it. They culti- 
vated workshop traditions and hampered the coalescence of 
the workers. 

In 1914, the AFL unions had 2,021,000 members, but 
9,600,000 workers in manufacturing and transport, as well 
as millions in other spheres of the economy, were still un- 
organised. Gompers and other leaders of the AFL were not i n- 
terested in their unification, wanting only “control over hir- 
ing”, alluding to “professional pride” and orienting themselves 
on “business principles of labour union work . Gompers 
never departed from the principles of “pure trade unionism”, 
remained a supporter of workshop unions and was satisfied 
with just a “fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work ’. Such al ti- 
tudes on the part of the’ capitalists’ lackeys fettered te 
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movements of the giant that was the US working class by the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

The ideological immaturity of the working-class move- 
ment in the USA hampered its success. This seems surpris- 
ing. One reason was that, as a result, of the colonisation and 
plunder of a whole continent, businessmen enjoyed a sort of 
prestige. They inherited the fame of the “pioneers” and the 
pilgrim fathers”, knowing the way to wealth. The plebeian 
pretensions of the American bourgeoisie and their unexam- 
pled hypocrisy furthered this, and very actively, loo. The cull 
of might and rapacious money-grubbing became entrench- 
ed in the USA, where even millionaires played the part of 
pious preachers. 

Late 19th-century sociologists (like William Sumner) as- 
serted that wealth was the natural reward of the strong, while 
poverty was the just lot of the weak and less able. The rail- 
way tycoon D. Hill claimed that the wealth of the railway 
companies grew on the basis of “the survival of the fittest”. 
Economists in government pay (Francis Amasa Walker) sug- 
gested that capital should he considered as the fruit of 
thriftiness and interest, as a reward for restraint. 

In Europe, the 1 inks between the bourgeoisie and the nobil- 
ity greatly discredited the former in the eyes of the broad pop- 
ulation. In Russia, 1917 presented the clearest example of 
this. Businessmen in the USA, however, were a cosmopolitan 
group, skilfully disguised as “I he people”. 

Many other aspects were also of significance. As a result, 
the bourgeois influence on the working class was particular- 
ly strong in the USA, and this sapped its strength. 

All sorts of petty-bourgeois illusions gained wide curren- 
cy. In the 1860s, for instance, one very popular opinion was 
that an increase in the issue of paper money (greenbacks) 
would be accompanied by a drop in the cost of credit and a 
disappearance of the financial oligarchy’s domination, and 
would mean an end to all the country’s economic difficulties. 
Even the leaders of the National Labor Union believed 
this. 

Co-operative illusions were then very strong among the 
US workers, too. After 1867, many labour union sections set 
up production co-operatives, and this was encouraged by 
mass dismissals of workers. For some time, the co-operatives 
paid higher wages, but they' soon began to close down, as 
they were short of capital and credit remained unattainble 
to them. 
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In 1879, Henry George’s book Progress and Poverty came 
out. The author asserted that inequality in the distribution 
of wealth could be eliminated by setting a unified tax a 
tax on land. In his opinion, such a tax would provide work 
and full earnings for everyone. Then poverty, miserliness, 
greed and vice 'would disappear. 

Yet the ideas of scientific socialism still managed to pene- 
trate the US working-class movement. 

Communists appeared in the country since 1848, and the 
first communist organisation was set up in New York in 
1852. During the 1857 crisis, under the leadership of Com- 
munists, the unemployed waged a struggle for the means of 
their survival. During the Civil War, Communists fought 
for the emancipation of the Negroes. As noted above, Jo- 
seph Weydemeyer. a friend of Karl Marx, was made a gener- 
al by President Lincoln. In 1867, a division of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association, founded by Marx, was set 
up in the USA. In 1876, the Socialist Labor Party appeared 
and, in 1900, its rival Socialist Party. 

Socialist groups elaborated and put forward increasingly 
clear programmes for the class demands of the proletariat. 

Eugene Debs, leader of the American workers said: “The 
earth* for all the people. That is the demand. 

“The machinery of production and distribution for all 
the people. That is the demand. 

“The collective ownership and control of industry and its 
democratic management in the interest of all the people. 
That is the demand. 

“The elimination of rent, interest and profit and the produc- 
tion of wealth to satisfy the wants of all the people. That is 
the demand.” 

To this ho added the triumph of social production, free- 
dom, an end to class domination, poverty, cruelty, ignorance, 
division between f masters and slaves, “the beginning of 
MAN” under the conditions of brotherhood. He never con- 
cealed the fact that his aim was the triumph of socialism. 

The US capitalist system should not be interpreted in iso- 
lation from the general contradictions of world capitalism. 
The domination of the monopolies in the USA. urged the 
country towards economic expansion and colonial plunder. 
Yet the struggle for the redivision of the world prepared the 
ground for the First World War and the war’s consequences 
affected the USA. At last 1917 came, and the first blow was 
dealt at the world capitalist system. The Great October So- 
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cialist Revolution seriously undermined the positions of the 
USA throughout the world. 

5. The specifics of the economic development of the USA 
during the age of imperialism . On the basis of the material 
presented above and Lenin’s works, the following specifics 
may be noted in the economic development of the USA dur- 
ing the period under consideration. 

1. The USA presents the clearest example of the growing 
unevenness of capitalist development in the age of imperial- 
ism, since a rapid development of the productive forces was 
characteristic in the country, the industrial centres of capi- 
talism wore moving to North America and the USA was out- 
stripping other countries, eliminating the industrial monop- 
oly of Britain, and surpassing even Germany in the volume 
of its industrial production and rate of development. The 
scale of railway construction was unprecedented. 

-• The development of monopoly capitalism in the USA 
proceeded much faster than elsewhere. Tt was here that the 
concentration of capital arid production increased sharply 
before it did so in other countries, its monopolisation began 
and affected the key branches of the economy (the railways, 
the oil industry, metallurgy, and so on), and the most power- 
ful and mature forms of monopoly (trusts) emerged and estab- 
lished their dictatorship. From the beginning of the 20th 
century, the USA became an empire of trusts, on whose ter- 
ritory classic forms of monopoly capitalism took shape and 
the dictatorship of the monopolies acquired the most repul- 
sive features. 

3. In the USA, an extremely powerful financial oligarchy 
formed, which to this day holds the main levers of this enor- 
mous country’s economy in its hands. The dollar empire be- 
came this oligarchy’s personal estate and its dictatorship 
was merely masked by democratic phrase-mongering. Hold- 
ing companies, as the most flexible and concealed form of 
monopoly capitalism, and the dictatorship of the financial 
oligarchy assumed a major role. 

4. The rapid development of the US economy was, howe- 
ver, in no way a sign of any exclusiveness of American capi- 
talism. Earl Browder’s falsifications were completely ground- 
less. This development was accelerated by the completion of 
the democratic revolution and the anti-slaverv emphasis of 
its second stage (1861-1865). The abolition of plantation slav- 
ery provided industry with mil lions of cheap workers, speeded 
up the development of capitalism in agriculture, made 
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possible the victory of the farmer’s course of this develop- 
ment and facilitated the expansion of the home market. The 
development of agriculture and industry became unified, 
something that was lacking in .1 apan and Russia, even in Ger- 
many and France, and especially in India and China. The ad- 
vantages of farmer’s course of development of agrarian capi- 
talism were used particularly extensively, though the 
country did not have a monopoly of them (this course was al- 
so characteristic of Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Siberia, and post-revolutionary France). 

5. It would be absurd to credit the monopolies with the rap- 
id development of the US economy. It was observed in ag- 
riculture, too, although the latter remained scattered and 
the total number of farms even increased. Railway construc- 
tion and industrial production assumed tremendous pro- 
portions even in the preparatory period for monopoly capi- 
talism (1860-1000), when a major role was played by joint- 
stock companies, which were only just beginning to develop 
into monopolies. The joint-stock system for mobilising capi- 
tal and concentrating production played an extremely im- 
portant part in speeding up the USA’s industrialisation and 
the preparations for Iho dictatorship of the monopo- 
lies. 

(5. The rapid industrialisation was stimulated by mass im- 
migration and the broad inflow of foreign capital. World 
manpower resources became accessible to the dollar empire, 
which accepted millions of the workers lost by other coun- 
tries. In no other developed capitalist country did foreign 
capital play such a major role as in the USA. The country’s 
industrial system was created to a large extent as an interna- 
tional enterprise of the world bourgeoisie. 

7. The USA’s economic achievements, even after the abo- 
lition of plantation slavery, were gained at the high cost 
of exploitation of the broad population and robbery of the 
people. Survivals of slavery remained and discrimination 
against Negroes was still a characteristic feature of the Amer- 
ican way of life. The western lands were plundered at an 
increasing rate and internal colonialism was still inherent 
in the USA. It provided the country with tremendous eco- 
nomic resources. The colonisation land fund was supplement- 
ed by dispossession of the Indians of their land, which fa- 
cilitated the development of capitalism in breadth, an in- 
crease in the agricultural area, an expansion of immigra- 
tion and the home market, 
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8. In the USA, wage slavery assumed the most onerous 
form and capitalist exploitation was taken to the extreme. 
Nowhere else in the capitalist world was there such a brutal 
sweating system. This system doomed the workers to exhaus- 
tion and premature old-age, mass injuries, and often 
to death. Wage slavery was aggravated by discrimination 
against Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, 
Chinese, Japanese and even immigrants from Europe, and 
by inhuman exploitation of women and children. A certain 
rise in wages for only some of the workers resulted from the 
shortage of manpower or increase in labour reproduction costs 
(in connection with the rising cost of living, the growing in- 
tensity of labour, and urbanisation). The myths concerning 
the “high standards” of American capitalism, its compatibil- 
ity with the well-being of the people were mere lies thought 
up by the apologists of wage slavery (such as E. Browder). 

The USA was behind other countries (even tsarist Russia) 
in the development of factory legislation, and there was no 
social insurance there, though it already existed in Germany 
and Britain. 

9. “Bureaucratic capitalism”, which had become so deeply 
entrenched in Japan, Russia and even Germany, played no 
substantial role in the USA, where pure forms of capitalist 
enterprise were typical and engendered the joint-stock sys- 
tem and, on its basis, monopolies. The bourgeois state did, 
however, play a major economic part. Plantation slavery it- 
self was eliminated by political means, and the disposses- 
sion of the Indians of their land and plunder of the western 
lands took place with the active participation of “American 
democracy”. The bourgeois state encouraged internal colo- 
nialism, distributed all land seized, used it to enrich the 
railway tycoons and speed up railway construction. The poli- 
cy of protectionism promoted the further growth of industry. 
Military aggression by the dollar empire facilitated the mo- 
nopolies’ economic expansion. 

10. Since it possessed the tremendous economic resources 
of internal colonialism, a capacious home market and a 
broad sphere for profitable investment, the USA initiated its 
external colonialism and economic expansion, and military 
aggression outside the country later than many other coun- 
tries (Spain, Portugal, Holland, Britain, France and Rus- 
sia). Until the end of the 19th century, the export of capital 
was negligible, and colonial acquisitions were disguised as 
trade agreements (for example, the purchase of Alaska). 
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11. The USA began its external colonisation at the same 
lime as Japan arid Germany hut, from the end of the 19th 
century, as the Spanish war revealed, the US imperialists 
were throwing off their masks and beginning the extensive 
export of capital, the creation of a colonial empire (the sei- 
zure of the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines, the establishment of various forms of 
protectorate in Latin America, participation in the First 
World War and the foreign intervention against Soviet Rus- 
sia). Moreover, the US monopolies made more extensive use 
than the imperialists of other countries of economic forms of 
colonialism: Canada and Latin America found themselves 
“in the dragon’s mouth”, so no military occupation was re- 
quired for them to be exploited, while in the Far East, in 
Africa, and Southern Asia, the US capitalists outdid their 
rivals in economic terms. American colonialism was more 
flexible, masked and tenacious, and it still retains its hold 
over dozens of countries in America, Asia and Africa, in 
spite of the collapse of the colonial empires. 

12. Russia, Britain, Franco and Germany were weakened 
and exhausted by the First World War, hut the monopolies 
of the USA took advantage of this bloodbath to get rich. 

As in other countries, the 1914-1918 war speeded up the 
development of stale-monopoly capitalism. Trans-Atlan- 
tic “democracy”, being bourgeois aud false, assisted the fi- 
nancial oligarchy, speculators and industrialists in robbing 
the peoples of Europe, who were spilling their life’s blood. 

13. In spite of the extremely sharp contradictions of capi- 
talism, the working-class movement was immature and or- 
ganisationally weak. This was due to the national division 
among the workers, racial prejudice, the differences in the 
conditions of skilled and unskilled workers, the disorganis- 
ing impact of immigration and colonisation, wide spread of 
petty-bourgeois illusions connected with the free distribu- 
tion of homesteads and fuelled by myths about the limitless 
possibilities of the “Brave New World”. The US bourgeoisie 
took skilful advantage of all this for the purposes of social 
demagoguery, setting groups of workers against one another, 
and disrupting the working-class movement. By bribing the 
“labour aristocracy”, the bourgeoisie repressed strikers and 
labour union organisations. The corrupt loaders of the AFL 
slavishly served the bourgeois dictatorship. 


Chapter 4 


MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 
AND GERMAN EXPANSIONISM 


1. The preconditions lor rapid industrialisation. During t he 
age of imperialism, Germany came to the fore in the economy 
of Europe, leaving its rivals far behind (France and Britain) 
and giving way only to the “dollar empire” across the ocean. 
The process of industrialisation of the Kaiser’s Germany 
gained dramatic speed. The rapid growth of German industry 
from 1871 to 1914 changed the balance of power between the 
Great Powers completely. The creation of a powerful indus- 
try was the determining factor in Germany’s economic his- 
tory at (lie time: it speeded up the concentration of produc- 
tion, the emergence of monopolies, the formation of finance 
capital, the expansion of economic aggression and the pre- 
parations for colonial adventures. Germany’s strong indu- 
stry became German imperialism’s trump card. The forma- 
tion of the working class gained momentum, together with 
the intensification of class contradictions. 

Germany’s industrial rise was repeatedly used by German 
chauvinists for ail sorts of demagoguery and for justifica- 
tion of their claims to world dominion. The bourgeois econ- 
omist Werner Sombart wrote that the German had a capac- 
ity to be a Teilmensch, an official by nature, and that in 
this lay the secret of the industrial successes scored by the 
Kaiser’s Germany. The slogan “ Deutschland iiber A lies” 
was based primarily on its industrial success. 

Yet there was no economic miracle here. Lenin showed 
that, in the age of imperialism, the unevenness of the develop- 
ment of individual countries increases. Apart from Germany, 
large-scale industry was also developing rapidly in the USA, 
and even in Japan and Russia. Moreover, it should be stres- 
sed that Germany’s economic development during the age 
of imperialism had much in common with that of Russia 
and the shifts that were taking place were largely similar to 
those occuring in Russia. 

At the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, an exceptional expansion of production and a rapid 
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concentration of capital, as well as the formation of monopo- 
ly capitalism, were observed in German industry. Approxi- 
mately the same was seen in Russia after the 1861 reform. At 
the end of the century, Russian industry sharply increased 
the scale of its production, especially in the 1890s, a certain 
role having been played iri this by railway construction. Of 
particular significance, however, was the economic imple- 
mentation of the 1861 reform. The abolition of serfdom in 
Russia speeded up the country’s economic development tre- 
mendously. Even under tsarism and the survivals of serfdom, 
Russia saw the emergence of mighty monopolistic associa- 
tions, characteristic of the latest form of capitalism. At the 
same time, in Germany, too, the emergence of such monopo- 
listic associations took place against a background of persist- 
ing vestiges of the feudal age and feudal relations. In par- 
ticular, both in Russia and in Germany, large-scale land- 
ownership prevailed, and the laud-owners or Junkers held 
the land wealth of the country in their hands. The Prussian 
way of development of capitalism in agriculture was char- 
acteristic not only ol: Prussia, but also, to a considerable 
extent, of Russia. 

Germany’s significant industrial rise after 1871 does, 
however, require explanation. Many factors of an external 
nature were, of course, of major importance in this, partic- 
ularly the Fran co-Prussia n war. What France lost, Germa- 
ny gained. The German bourgeoisie obtained Alsace-Lor- 
raine with its developed industry and, the main thing, colos- 
sal high-quality iron-ore deposits. It became possible to 
combine the ores of Lorraine with Ruhr coke and thereby 
promote the extensive development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. This external acquisition was used widely by Gor- 
man imperialists for consolidating their economic positions. 
Very favourable conditions were created for the development 
of heavy industry. The Franco-Prussian war provided Germa- 
ny with a huge indemnity of 5 billion francs. In various ways, 
this money fell into the hands of the German bourgeoisie 
and was used for capitalist ends. German capital received 
a fresh injection and therefore viability. The economic 
expansion of the German bourgeoisie was placed on a firmer 
foundation. What the Prussian military stole was used on 
behalf of German capital. Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, 
who was then ruling Germany and who supported the Jun- 
kers, was in the service of German capital arid helped enrich 
the German bourgeoisie. 


Ill 
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The events of the Franco-Prussian war were, however, al- 
so connected with major ones in Germany s internal a hairs. 
The protracted and agonizing process of Germany s politic- 
al unification was completed. For hundreds of years, Ger- 
many had suffered from being politically divided. Even at 
the end of the 18th century, about 300 independent states 
existed on German territory. This political fragmentation 
at one time held back the country’s economic development 
and limited its industrial growth. Now, as a result of the vic- 
tory over Austria in 186(3 and then over France in 1870- 
1871, Prussia united the German lands around itself. The 
Prussian king became the German Emperor Wilhelm I 
and the so-called Second Reich emerged. A mighty politic- 
al unit appeared in the middle of Europe, and this created 
the political preconditions for the plunderous activities of 
the German bourgeoisie, for territorial seizures and the eco- 
nomic expansion of German capital. 

German industry received fuller and more reliable customs 
protection against British and American competition. The 
empire’s trade policy in subsequent years was resolutely 
protectionist. Moreover, Germany was waging a customs war 
with Russia, Franco and other countries in defence of its en- 
terprises. Protectionism became a major economic reserve 
for German imperialism, as it did for American. 

In his article “The Bourgeoisie and Reformism”, Lenin 
wrote in 1913 that Bismarck had succeeded in his reforms 
“only because he went further than reformism , had carried 
out a “series of revolutions from above”, robbed France of 5 
billion francs, and given universal suffrage and genuine le- 
gality “to a people intoxicated with a stream of gold and un- 
precedented military successes”. 1 

The creation of the empire was accompanied for the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie by the receipt of a firm and unified gold cur- 
rency, the supply of which grew and grew. In 1876, there 
were about 1.3 billion gold marks in circulation in Germany, 
and by the outbreak of the war in 1914, there were already 
4.8 billion. The introduction of gold coinage understandably 
did much to strengthen the economic positions of the bour- 
geoisie. 

As a consequence, the fiscal reserves of the German impe- 
rialists were made to serve the economic expansion of the 


1 V. I. Lenin, “The Bourgeoisie and Reformism”, Collected Works , 
Vol. 18, p. 535. 
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bourgeoisie. The German government took an active part 
in railway construction, just as the Russian government did, 
and financed it at the taxpayer’s expense. The lines were of- 
ten laid for strategic considerations, hut were also used for 
developing trade and industry. Railway construction obvi- 
ously created a tremendous demand for all sorts ol' metal 
units and stimulated the expansion of the iron and steel, 
and non-ferrous metals industry. Not only in the USA, but 
; in Germany, too, the enormous scale of railway construc- 
tion played a major role in the industrial upsurge. 

Consequently, Germany’s industrial growth was prepared 
for by the country’s internal development and speeded up by 
political unification. German capital hastened to take advan- 
tage of the economic possibilities provided by the Second 

Reich. . . , 

in addition, of major significance in Germany, as in the 
USA, was the construction of new factories and plants on a 
large scale. In the preceding period, German industry had 
not been developing fast enough. The industrial revolu- 
tion began only in the 1830s-40s, and in the 1850s-60s a 
comparatively small number of factory-type enterprises were 
set up. In a whole series of industries, capitalist manufac- 
tories remained, especially in the linen fabric and other tex- 
tile industries. Thus, by the end oi the 19th century, Ger- 
H man capitalism was not so burdened by accumulation and 
stocks of fixed capital as was, for example, British capital- 
ism. In many industries, German capitalists had to build 
industrial enterprises from scratch. This applied particular- 
ly to new industries, such as the electrical engineering, chem- 
ical, etc. Like their American and Russian counterparts, 
German businessmen could take better advantage of new 
construction. They did not have to throw away old equip- 
ment in order to install new, as British and French capitalists 
did. At the end of the 19th century, on the basis of new equip- 
ment and big capital, large-scale factories and plants were 
built in Germany, so the degree of concentration of capital 
and production was considerably higher in Germany than 
in Britain and France. 

A major role was also played by .the change in the very struc- 
ture of modern industry. During the period of industrial 
capitalism, it was the textile industry that predominated, 
as Britain’s economic history testifies. Cotton production was 
in first place everywhere and determined the structure ol in- 
dustrial production arid the trends in its development. Now, 
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in the period of imperialism, the centre of gravity shifted to 
heavy industry, which exercised the dominant influence on the 
economic development of a number of countries. Meanwhile, 
Germany had an extremely rich raw material base for the 
development of heavy industry. Note should be made of the 
tremendous deposits of hard coal, which could be used for 
metal production, and so on. Germany had deposits of iron 
ore, which were further increased by the acquisition of Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Germany’s minerals did, it is true, suffer from 
an excess of phosphorus, but an invention by the British en- 
gineers Sidney Thomas and Percy Gilchrist made it possible 
to use even ores with a high phosphorus content. A convertor 
tap made of baked dolomite helped smelt malleable iron out 
of pig with a high phosphorus content. Thomas slag was ob- 
tained as a by-product, this being a valuable fertiliser for 
land short of phosphorus. 

In this way, the shift of the epicentre to heavy industry 
put Germany in a very favourable position and explains 
many of the changes that took place in German industry in 
the age of imperialism. At this time, new industries, includ- 
ing the chemical industry, electrical engineering and me- 
chanical engineering, were acquiring major importance. Ger- 
many had many monopolies in these industries, so its indus- 
trial output went up sharply. 

Such arc the factors behind the growth of German industry, 
the expansion of production arid increase in the scale of 
output. German historians explain the industrial successes 
scored by Germany during the period of imperialism by the 
German people's industriousness, their predilection for 
obedience, and some other specifics of the German nation. 
Later, these theories were used in the racial demagoguery 
of fascism. 

in fact, however, there was no justification for this. 
The shifts in German industry were a result of the historical 
conditions under which Germany was developing arid the 
changes that were taking place in world industry in general. 

The same thing was observed in Russia at the end of 
the 19th century, not only in Germany and the USA. The 
decay of capitalism, as Lenin repeatedly stressed, does not 
exclude a growth of industry or the economic expansion 
of the bourgeoisie, but the economic expansion of the bour- 
geoisie engenders contradictions that have disastrous conse- 
quences for capitalism. 

in Germany, it was precisely the industrial successes 
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that primarily prepared the ground for the 1914 catastrophe, 
when German imperialism attempted to transfer its internal 
contradictions to the international arena and resolve them 
with the help of military adventurism. The First World 
War, however, had a dangerous outcome for German capi- 
talism which, by 1918, was on the verge of collapse. In 
November 1918, the workers were in control in Germany’s 
towns. Only treachery on the part of the right-wing leaders 
of the Social Democratic Parly saved German imperialism 
at that time. 

The decay of capitalism, as we can see, was observed 
not only in Britain and France, but also in Germany, the 
USA, and Russia, in spite of these countries’ industrial 
successes. 

As in other countries, capitalism in Germany proved 
economically unviable during the age of imperialism. It 
could not cope with the productive forces that had been 
created by the country’s former development. German 
imperialism sought solutions to its economic contradictions 
and speeded up the preparations for the First World War, 
but. the 1914-1918 war did not eliminate the contradictions 
of German imperialism. On the contrary, it further aggra- 
vated those of world capitalism and played a tremendous 
role in the setting in of its general crisis. 

At the same time, in Germany as well as Britain and 
France, other manifestations of the decay of capitalism 
appeared. In particular, a large rentier stratum emerged. 
The bourgeoisie lost its economic functions in production, 
while the parasitic nature of its existence became especially 
obvious. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the German industrial 
revolution that began in the 1830s and 40s was completed 
in the 1870s, so a substantial part of the expansion of 
industrial production in Germany should be credited to the 
economic reserves of the previous period, reserves that the 
late-developing industrial capitalism had at its disposal 
even in the initial stage of the transition to monopoly 
capitalism. Similar things were seen in Russia, too. 

2. The growth of industry. In the period of imperialism, 
Germany became a mighty European industrial power, and 
this accounted for much of its economic history. 

By the end of the 19th century, Germany was second 
only to the USA in the volume of its industrial production. 
The share of its output in world industry was constantly 
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rising. In the early 1870s, it was 13.2 per cent, but had 
reached 16.6 per cent by 1896-1900. While the share of 
Britain’s output in the world total was steadily falling and 
France was beginning to play a more modest role, the 
significance of German industry in the world economy was 
growing substantially. 

The basis for this was provided by the increase in in- 
dustrial production. The creation of all sorts of joint-stock 
companies was of major importance for the expansion of 
this production. 

By the early 1870s, feverish enterprise had assumed 
a vast scale. Over only 3 to 4 years, 857 joint-stock com- 
panies were set up with a capital of 3.3 billion marks. 
Then, in the late 1880s, the fever abated, to break out again 
in the second half of the 1890s. The third wave came from 
1904 to 1914 in the period before the First World War, 
when many joint-stock companies were set up. 

At the same time, the joint-stock form of enterprise 
made it possible to mobilise substantial capitals and use 
them for the expansion of German industry. As a result, 
the capitals of industrial joint-stock companies were already 
enormous by the beginning of the 20th century. In 1910, 
they stood at 10 billion marks. A third of these capitals 
functioned in the mining industry. The volume of industrial 
production continued to rise. Over the last thirty years of 
the 19th century, it roughly doubled, continued to grow in 
the first decade of the 20th century and, by 1914, bad 
reached vast proportions. 

Particularly massive shifts were taking place in the 
iron and steel industry. At the end of the 19th century, the 
annual output of the mining industry was estimated at 
roughly 4 billion marks. From 1871 to 1900, coal output 
trebled, that of pig iron multiplied sixfold and that of 
steel rose from 0.2 to 6.3 million tonnes. The German iron 
and steel industry produced enormous quantities of ferrous 
metals and already far surpassed not only French, but also 
British industry, coming second (instead of being in fourth 
place) only to the US iron arid steel industry. 

In 1910, the world output of pig iron was 65.8 million 
tonnes, with Germany accounting for 14.8 million tonnes 
of this. Although the German iron and steel industry was 
behind the American, it far outstripped the British, which 
produced only nine million tonnes, to say nothing of the 
French. In technical terms, Germany’s plants were of a high 
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standard and made extensive use of the Bessemer method 
for smelting steel, and of direct delivery of the molten 
metal from the furnace to the ladle for the subsequent 
rolling of steel blocks without intermediate heating. The 
use of furnace gases had begun in the mid-1890s, bringing 
a drop in production costs. 

In addition to the iron and steel industry, however, 
other branches of industrial production were also developing 
rapidly in Germany during this period. In particular, 
engineering, which was producing more and more output, 
began to play a much greater role. 

A clear idea of this is given by the censuses of 1882, 
1895 and 1907. In 1895, 385,000 people were employed in 
the German engineering industry, and in 1907—907,000. 
The number of workers employed in engineering rose by 
135 per cent over 12 years and began to approach the mil- 
lion mark. The growing production of internal combustion 
engines was of particular importance. 

The German engineering industry exported large quanti- 
ties of output, and this rapid development did much to 
strengthen the industrial base of German imperialism. 

In addition, the German electrical engineering industry 
was developing well (from the mid-1880s onwards). A whole 
series of technical inventions found application in this 
new industry, which developed intensively in the 1890s. 
A major role was played by the invention of the eddy current, 
which, from 1891 onwards, was used for the mass production 
of electric motors and transformers (at AEG plants). At 
the beginning of the 20th century, turbines began to be 
produced and they soon acquired increasing importance. 
During the 1890s, 71 joint-stock companies were founded 
specially for the construction of electrical engineering 
works. By the end of the 19th century, there were 200 such 
firms. Later, the electrical engineering industry entered 
the world arena, set up many overseas enterprises and 
penetrated the markets of neighbouring countries. 

It should also be rioted that the chemical industry was 
developing intensively. In this sphere, Germany had a whole 
series of technical monopolies and used them to raise prices 
and to pursue its plundorous policy on the world market. 
In the chemical industry, many huge plants were built for 
producing artificial dyes, soda, sulphuric acid, fertilisers, 
and so on. It, became a very important economic reserve of 
German imperialism. By the end of tlio 19th century, there 
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were 23 German joint-stock companies engager! in the 
production of chemicals. From 1867 to 1600, the production 
of, for example, sulphuric acid rose 13-fold (from 75,000 
to 950,000 tonnes). Anyline dyes soon ousted vegetable 
ones. 

Light industry continued to grow. Over the last ten years 
of the 19th century alone, the equipment capacity of the cot- 
ton industry rose by 40 per cent. The centre of gravity was, 
however, shifting to heavy industry, which undoubtedly 
grow much faster in Germany during the period of impe- 
rialism than the production of goods for personal consump- 
tion did. From 1860-1867 to 1913, the production of capital 
goods increased ninefold, but that of consumer goods only 
quadrupled. The total volume of industrial output, in 
Germany increased groatly from 1870 to 1913: by 471 per 
cent, or almost fivefold. Meanwhile, the increase in Brit- 
ain over these years was 127 per cent and in France— 203 
per cent. Only in the USA was the growth rate of industrial 
production higher. 

Germany’s industrial growth served as the economic 
basis for important changes that were taking place in the 
composition of the population. The number of people 
engaged in industry rose much faster than the total popu- 
lation did, even though, from 1871 to 1913, the latter 
increased by roughly 64.2 per cent to reach 67 million. 
The growth of industry was accompanied by an urbanisation 
of the population and the share of the urban population 
became more and more substantial. In the early 1870s, 
a third of the population was concentrated in towns, but 
later the population structure began to change greatly. 

In 1882, out of a total population of 45 million in Germa- 
ny, 18.9 million or 41.8 per cent lived in towns; in 1895, 
out of 52 million— 26 million or 49.8 per cent; in 1907, 
out of 62 million — 36 million or 58.1 per cent. Thus, over 
a quarter of a century, the total German population rose 
by 36.5 per cent, but the urban population by 89.6 per cent 
(and by 254.4 per cent in the biggest towns). 

in 1910, the majority of the population was already 
urban. The ancient lethargy of the German towns was over- 
come and they became industrial factory centres, acquiring 
a totally now image. 

The development of German industry was accompanied 
by the mass ruin of the petty bourgeoisie, craftsmen and 
artisans of all sorts. 
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The mass proletarianisation of petty-bourgeois oloments 
is characteristic of Germany in the period of imperialism. 
The share of the proletariat in the population increased 
sharply over these decades. In 1895, workers made up 67 
per cent of the country’s population and their numbers, 
together with their families, reached 35 million. The re- 
nowned German craft industry, of which German chauvinists 
are so proud, lost ground. The scale of the expropriation of 
artisans in the 1880s and 1890s exceeded anything seen 
before in the history of capitalist development. 

Attempts wore made to stabilise the so-called “middle 
stratum” with the help of mediaeval guilds, cheap credit, 
and so on. 

The infamous Verein fur Sozialpolitik of German 
professors proposed projects of this sort for strengthening 
the middle stratum, but they never got further than polit- 
ical demagoguery. The projects were completely groundless 
under the conditions of imperialism and the tremendous 
development of large-scale production. 

3. The concentration of production. On the basis of the 
extraordinary development of large-scale capitalist pro- 
duction, signs appeared in Germany of the monopoly stage 
of capitalism. Moreover, the fundamental features of impe- 
rialism. as discovered and analysed by Lenin in his work 
Imperialism , the Highest Stage of Capitalism, were mani- 
fested particularly clearly in Germany, as well as the 
USA. 

The concentration of capital and production went very 
far in Germany, this being favoured by the fact that, during 
the age of imperialism, primarily large-scale industrial 
enterprises were built in the country, since the hxed assets 
inherited from the previous period were undoubtedly more 
modest than those in, for example, Britain. The processes 
of concentration were also boosted by the enormous signifi- 
cance acquired by new branches of production, hi the 
chemical, electrical and mechanical engineering industries, 
and others, plants wore understandably built on a huge 
scale, of the latest type and investing big capital. The joint- 
stock form of enterprise made it possible to mobilise even 
capital belonging to the petty bourgeoisie for the construc- 
tion of such huge industrial plants. 

The" production in large-scale enterprises thus rose partic- 
ularly sharply in German industry during I he period o) 
imperialism. In the hard coal industry of the Rhein and 
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Westphalia region, for instance, the number of mines fell 
off considerably from 1850 to 1910, while the average number 
of workers per mine rose from 62 to 2,131, and output from 
9,000 to 538,000 lonnes (or fiftyfold). 

Very indicative in this respect were the blast furnaces 
used in the German iron and steel industry. In the early 
1840s, the average blast furnace was operated by about 
thirteen workers. By 1910, the number of workers had risen 
32-fold, while the annual output per furnace had gone up 
263-fold (from 574 to 149,495 tonnes). The average scale 
of enterprise in this vital branch of German industry was 
growing rapidly. The same was observed in the coal, mechan- 
ical engineering, chemical, and electrical engineering 
industries. Large-scale enterprises were set up everywhere. 
At the end of the 19th century, even silk-weaving began to 
bo concentrated in factories. 

Lenin pointed out that the concentration of capital and 
production in German industry was progressing exception- 
ally fast. He noted that the number of enterprises with 
a thousand workers was constantly growing, as the 1882, 
1895 and 1907 censuses showed. In 1882. there were only 
17 such works, but by 1907 there were 586. The number of 
workers in these enterprises quadrupled from 1882 to 1907, 
though, overall, the increase was much less for industry 
as a whole. By 1907, over 800,000 people were already 
working in plants of this size, meaning that the number of 
workers was nearing the million mark. There wore, of 
course, incomparably more plants with fifty or more' work- 
ers. By 1907, there were 30,588 of them; though they 
constituted about 1 per cent of the total number of indus- 
trial, transport and commercial enterprises in Germany 
(of which there were almost three million), they held in 
their hands three-quarters of the energy resources of German 
industry and provided almost the same fraction of output. 
Thus, thirty thousand large-scale plants employing fifty 
or more workers determined the socio-economic structure 
of industry. In 1882, they accounted for 22 per cent of the 
total workforce in industry, transport and trade, and in 
1907 — 37 per cent. 

In addition to these, there existed an enormous number of 
small establishments, including craft workshops. There wore 
2.97 million of these, but they played no major role in the 
country’s economy. These enterprises hold only a negligible 
share of Germany’s energy resources and employed very 
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few workers. From 1882 to 1907, the share of those employed 
in small enterprises (with 1-5 workers) fell from 55 to 29.5 
per cent. Their share of energy resources in industry (steam 
and electric) was no more than 7.4 per cent in 1907. 

German industry, it is true, lagged considerably in terms 
of concentration behind that of Russia and the USA, but 
was ahead of France and Britain. 

The high degree of concentration of German industry 
is evidenced by the increase in the average investment per 
enterprise. Before the 1914 war, it was 5.6 million marks 
in the iron and steel industry, 2.7 million in the ceramics 
industry, 26.2 million in electrical engineering, 5.9 mil- 
lion in the chemical industry, 2.6 million in the textile 
industry, 4.3 million in the paper and cardboard industry, 
3.4 million in the brewing and malt industry, and 3.0 
million in engineering. These figures show that only a plant 
with capital of several million marks was viable. Concen- 
tration became particularly highly developed in the electric- 
al engineering industry. It is not surprising that, at the 
end of the 19th century, it swallowed up 25 per cent of all 
industrial investment, the reason being not only that 
electrical engineering was developing rapidly, but also 
that enormous capital was required for setting up competi- 
tive plants. 

4. The formation of monopolies. The concentration process 
went so far that it created the economic basis for the emer- 
gence of monopolies. They began to appear in the mid-19th 
century. The Society for the Sale of Nassau Iron was set 
up as early as 1857, the Association for the Sale of Tin- 
plate in 1862 (in Cologne), the Rail Society in 1864 and 
the Salt Cartel in 1868. This, however, was before the time 
of most monopolies. Later, in the 1870s and 80s, many other 
cartels appeared. In 1870, there were no more than six, but 
in 1879 their number reached 14, and in 1890—210 (exclud- 
ing brewing). Later, the number of such associations contin- 
ued to grow; they sprang up in various industries and 
grew in scale. They appeared with exceptional rapidity 
in the late 1880s; from 1885 to 1890 an average of 24 cartels 
a year were set up. 

The 1893 industrial crisis, which infected Germany, too, 
speeded up tho creation of such associations. German manu- 
facturers attempted, on the basis of monopolies, to elimi- 
nate the consequences of the crisis. They strove to restrain 
the drop in prices and, by robbing the customer and exploit- 
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ing the working class even harder, to salvage their profits 
and supplement their capital. 

The wave of monopolisation increased even more in the 
1890s. In 1896 there were already 260 associations. Later, 
monopolistic tendencies gained great momentum in Ger- 
man industry. The world economic crisis of 1900 to 1903 
speeded up the formation of monopolistic associations. 
As Lenin stressed, monopolies appear both before and after 
a c, ‘isis, but the crisis provides the impetus to monopolistic 
tendencies and strengthens them. 

By 1900, there were already 300 monopolistic associations 
in Germany, and before the 1914 war— about 600. Many of 
these were, it is true, only small and did not exceed the big 
joint-stock companies in scale. In particular, many of 
these small associations existed in the brewing and textile 
industries, but I he decisive role in the German economy 
belonged to just a lew huge monopolistic associations. 
They included, above all, the R hcinisch-Westfalisclie coal 
syndicate, which was founded in 1893. Laler it was to 
include the coal deposits of the Ruhr basin and controlled 
9.)/i per cent of the mining there in 1910. In I lie pre-war 
years, this syndicate held 50 per cenl of all the coal mining 
in Germany and was one of the most important bases of 
German imperial ism. 

Monopolisation of (lie iron and steel industry was 
extremely profound, as can bo seen from the appearance, 
in 1904, of the German Steel Syndicate, which united 31 
works in the Ruhr. The Upper Silesian Steel Syndicate was 
founded at the same time. In 1908, the Gelsenkirchen 
Mining Society had 46,048 workers. 

Moreover, powerful associations were appearing in the 
electrical engineering industry after 1900. By 1908-1912, 
two huge rival monopolies had taken shape: AEG (the 
Universal Electricity Company) and the Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke, both of which possessed enormous capitals. 

In 1911, the AEG works had about 60,000 employees. 

I his company reflected the imperialistic strivings of the 
German bourgeoisie particularly clearly. It established 
many subsidiaries in neighbouring countries, including 
Russia (before the 1914 war, there wore 34 such subsidiaries 
in ot her countries). AEG participated in almost two hundred 
electrical engineering companies, and (.hereby controlled 
their activities in its own interests, look part in the export 
of capital and penetrated the most remote markets. It 
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competed with (he American company General Electric 
and divided up world markets with it, ignoring political 
frontiers and historical traditions. Thus, in 1908 a special 
agreement was concluded between American and German 
monopolists, providing for a division of markets. The 
German monopolists got the territory of Europe, which was 
treated as their own estate. They also raised the question 
of a red i vision of the world. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, six large firms 
were of decisive significance in the chemical industry. In 
1904, they merged into two concerns, one of which was 
called the Common Interests Company. Later, in 1916, 
they merged into a single concern — the IG Farbenindiistrie. 

Powerful monopolistic associations also formed in ship- 
ping. They included the 1 1 am burg-Am erica company, and 
then Nortli German Lloyds. They had enormous capital at 
their disposal (200 million marks each) and divided up (he 
world together with American monopolists. In 1903, a spe- 
cial twenty-year agreement was concluded on the division 
of spheres of influence. American monopolies shared Iheir 
possessions with their German counterparts. 

All this led to Germany becoming a country of monopoly 
capitalism at the beginning of the 20th century. Its economic 
development fully confirmed Lenin’s theory of imperialism. 
The dominion of monopolies was established in Germany 
and the country entered the phase of imperialism. 

It should be stressed here that the German monopolies 
far outstripped the British and French ones in the scale of 
their activities, and were on a level with the Americans in 
this. They united whole industries and commanded huge 
economic spheres. British monopolies usually united 30- 
50 firms, while German ones embraced hundreds. In 1900, 
for instance, the sugar cartel included 450 sugar-mills. 
The German monopolies covered the economy even more 
completely than their American counterparts did. Cartels 
arose in Germany in the production of tear-off calendars, 
brushes for cylinders, and so on. 

For Germany, so-called syndicates and cartels became 
characteristic. In their organisational structure, the German 
monopolies lagged behind the American trusts, for the 
cartels merely set the price level and determined the regions 
and volume of raw material purchases, and sales quotas 
without eliminating the commercial independence of the 
individual undertaking. Syndicates deprived the industrial 
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enterprise only of its commercial independence while each 
of them operated in production completely independently. 

Meanwhile, the American trusts combined not only sales, 
but also production. They swallowed up individual enter- 
prises and made them no more than one of the screws in the 
monopolistic association. 

In their structure and organisational maturity, the 
German monopolies were similar to the Russian ones, which 
were also typically syndicates and cartels. Trusts also 
appeared in Germany, of course. A clear idea of this is 
given by the AEG. Some joint-stock companies expanded 
so much that they began to resemble trusts. For example, 
in 1912, the Friedrich Krupp AG employed about 70,000 
factory and office workers. 

The main economic precondition for the emergence of 
monopolies in Germany was the concentration of capiial 
and produclion. A major role was played by joint-stock 
companies. The monopolies even further expanded the 
bounds of the unification of capitals, and their mobilisation, 
and helped create huge enterprises. They stepped up the 
exploitation of the workers, unifying and initiating mass 
production. This provided the economic justification for 
the monopolisation of industry. 

Other aspects were also of significance, however. The 
policy of protectionism pursued by the Kaiser’s government 
since 1879 furthered the emergence of monopolies. Since 
foreign competition was restricted, German manufacturers 
found it easier to reach an agreement on control over the 
homo market. The fact that Germany had only just begun 
creating a colonial empire was also of import. German 
industrialists had to wage a fierce struggle for foreign mar- 
kets and stubbornly defended their positions. The monop- 
olies helped in this and, right from the start, were some- 
times formed expressly for the purpose of economic expan- 
sion. Economic aggression was the traditional function of 
the monopolies, which, as it were, compensated for the 
shortage of colonies. Characteristically, in Britain the 
monopolies developed to a lesser degree, since the colonial 
monopoly guaranteed British manufacturers the markets 
they needed. Finally, an active role in the development of 
monopolies was played by German militarism. Military 
orders and deliveries led to the enrichment of firms with 
government connections. A clear example of this is provided 
by the history of the Krupp firm. During the First World 
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War, state capitalism took firm root in Germany, this 
being the highest form of monopoly capitalism. 

The intensive development of stale capitalism was due 
not only to general laws, hut also to a whole series of spe- 
cial conditions in Germany’s development. This speeded 
up the maturing of I he preconditions for a socialist revolu- 
tion. 

In his pamphlet entitled “The Tax in Kind”, Lenin wrote 
in April 1921 that, in Germany, “we have Mho last word’ in 
modern large-scale capitalist engineering and planned 
organisation, subordinated to ,1 anker- hour geo is imperialism. 
Cross out the words in italics, and in place of the militarist, 
Junker, bourgeois, imperialist state pul also a state, but 
of a different social type, of a different class content — a 
Soviet slate, that is, a proletarian stale, and you will have 
the sum total of the conditions necessary for socialism.” 2 

lie believed that “a victorious proletarian revolution in 
Germany would immediately and very easily smash any 
shell of imperialism (which unfortunately is made of the 
best steel, and hence cannot he broken by the efforts of any 
chicken) and would bring about the victory of world social- 
ism for certain, without, any difficulty, or with only slight 
difficulty— if, of course, hv ‘difficulty’ wo mean difficulty 
on a world-historical scale, and not in the parochial phil- 
istine sen.se”. 3 

5. Finance capital and the dictatorship of the financial 
oligarchy. During the period of imperialism, finance capital 
was formed in Germany and the dictatorship of the finan- 
cial oligarchy was established over the country’s economic 
affairs. Lenin showed this clearly in his investigations into 
imperialism. 

Powerful banking associations look shape in Germany, 
and dominated on the capital market, penetrated industry 
and held the economic reins in their hands. These banks 
included the Deutsche Bank, with its enormous capital, 
the Discorito-Gesellschaft, the Dresdner, Darmstadter and 
other hanks. The country’s financial resources were cont- 
rolled primarily by the Berlin banks, nine of which held 
in their safes half of all the deposits of German banks— 
5.1 billion marks out of a total of 10 billion in 1910. 


2 V. T. Lenin, “The Tax in Kind”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, 1973, 
p. 334. 

3 Ibid. 
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Just before l he war broke out in 1914, these banks held 
1 1.3 billion marks, or 83 percent of Germany's total banking 
capital (in 1909). The Deutsche Bank was the biggest, 
a truly gigantic banking enterprise: with a capital of 300 
million marks of its own, it controlled a whole system of 
subordinate banks (87 in all). 

This bank was in control ol a capital worth three billion 
marks, participated in dozens of other banks and, through 
them, spread its tentacles to various branches of industry. 
The Deutsche Bank had many branches abroad and reaped 
huge profits in other countries. It took part in the struggle 
of the international monopolistic associations. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft was another powerful banking 
enterprise. Its capital grew rapidly at the turn of the century: 
in 1870 it had about 30 million marks, and in 1910 about 
300 million. 

The banks had their own agents on the hoards of joint- 
stock companies, industrial undertakings, etc. Lenin pointed 
out that six Berlin banks had agents in 751 industrial 
enterprises. The banks closely linked their plunderous 
interests wilh industry and seized power in joint-stock 
companies. A true financial oligarchy emerged, which 
commanded both banking and industry, robbed the German 
people and developed international economic expansion. 
As Lenin remarked, Germany was ruled by 300 tycoons, an 
oligarchy that served as t he decisive force of German impe- 
rialism. it participated in the export of capital and demanded 
a redivision of the world in the interests of imperialist 
Germany. 

It should he noted that, from the end of the 19th century, 
the German hanks began taking an active part in establish- 
ing monopolies in industry, too. The monopolisation of, 
for example, electrical engineering, took place with the 
direct support of l lie big banks from 1883 onwards, when 
the Deutsche Edison- Gesellschaft fur angewandts Elektrici- 
tiit was founded. It was later renamed the Universal Electric- 
ity Company (AEG) and became llic biggest monopoly 
in the electrical engineering sphere. In 1896, there were 39 
joint-stock companies in this industry, almost all of them 
having emerged with the help of hanks, which also gave 
direct assistance in the further monopolisation of the elec- 
trical engineering works belonging to AEG and Siemens and 
Halsko AG, in the creation of the Rheiriisch-Weslfalische 
Koliiensyndikat, the German Steel Syndicate, and so on. 
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The revival of the coal syndicate in 1903 was achieved under 
pressure from the Discorito-Gescllschaft. The banks often 
assumed the iunctions of syndicates themselves and set up 
their own companies for marketing industrial output. 
Universal banks appeared on the scene; these fulfilled the 
most diverse functions in mobilising capital and financing 
industry and commerce. 

So-called regular bank credit was used for industrial 
investment more in Germany than in other countries. The 
result was a “credit strain”, hut an expansion of industrial 
financing, too. Bank capital became stuck in industry for 
long periods. In order to release it, the banks worked for 
its further monopolisation, even at the cost of a “credit 
boycott”. In 1904, the Schaffhauscn Bank first bought up 
the shares of the Phoenix company, and then forced its 
merger with the Steel Union. 

By setting up joint-stock companies, the German banks 
reaped promotional (founder’s) profit on a tremendous scale. 
From 1895 to 1900, it fluctuated between 38.6 and 67.7 per 
cent. The founding fever of the late 19th century brought 
the German banks heaps of gold. Over only ten years (1891- 
1900), the promotional profit provided over a billion marks 
of such profit. 

The coalescence and intertwining of bank and industrial 
capital was well advanced. In Germany, they assumed clas- 
sic forms, as in the USA. In France, banking capital was 
diverted into the sphere of ordinary money-lending and 
left the country. The British banks preferred to finance 
colonial seizures and enterprises and were less interested 
in the country’s domestic industry. The colonial sphere 
remained virtually inaccessible to the German banks, so 
Germany’s banking capital rushed mostly into industry. 
Berlin was both the capital of the Reich and, at the same 
time, its banking centre. Many banks emerged immediately 
as major enterprises. Examples are the Deutsche Bank, 
which was set up in 1870, the Comirierz-und-Disconto-Bank 
(1870), the Dresdner Bank (1872) and the Nationalbarik 
fur Deutschland (1881). Later their capitals grew fast and 
they became credit giants. The monopolisation of credit 
was not accompanied by such frequent mergers of firms 
as was that of industry. Even in 1918, Germany still had 
1,850 private banks. 

In general, it should be noted that, already by the time 
id the First World War, Germany’s finance capital was 
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highly developed and the dictatorship of the financial 

oligarchy became a reality. 

0. Economic aggression oj German imperialism, i Loin t 
end of the 19th century, Germany began expanding econom- 
ically in a variety of forms. The preconditions foi this 
were created by the presence of a powerful industry, the 
emergence of monopolies, the formation of finance capital, 
and the accumulation of enormous capitals m bank sales. 
The formation of a Second Reich strengthened the positions 
of the German bourgeoisie in the world. 

The economic expansion of German imperialism was 
manifested primarily in commodity exports. Germany _s 
foreign trade was expanding more and more, vrom mu 
to 1900, it increased by 100 per cent, and doubled again 
from 1900 to 1913, since exports rose from 4.b to 10.0 Pillion 
marks and imports, from 5.7 to 10.7 billion. 

Meanwhile the structure of foreign trade was totally 
different. Previously, in the first half of last century, Germa- 
ny had imported industrial goods from Britain. In the 
1830s, it was exporting industrial raw materials, including 
wool/ to Britain. German exports were largely agricultural 

in nature, but now industrial goods assumed decisive impor- 
tance. Exports acquired an industrial character and reile- 
cted the expansion of German industry on world mai- 

Germany now imported vast quantities of raw materials 
for its own industry, and this did much to strengthen its 
economic, positions. 

Data on the structure of German exports are ot majoi 
interest. By the 1880s, exports of machinery, steel and 
iron goods,' and chemicals were already rising rapidly. 
From 1895, exports of these items began to grow even faster. 
From 1880 to 1899, the export, of machinery and instruments 
rose from 90 million marks to 291 million, and that ot 
chemicals from 200 million to 365 million marks. Lhe share 
of machinery and tools in German exports went up lrom .:> 
to 7 per cent, and that of chemicals lrom 7 to 9 per cent. 
Heavy industry acquired decisive importance for Germany s 
export trade, while the role of so-called “home industry 
dropped off substantially: from 1882 to 189o, the export 
of textiles even experienced an absolute drop Rom ozo.o 
million marks to 585.2 million. 

Germ an v imported huge amounts of iron ore (from Sweden 
and Spain), timber (from Austro- Hungary, Russia, Sweden 
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and the USA), wool, cotton, oil and so on. In 1910, 183,000 
tonnes of wool came into the country. Industrial Ger- 
many was constantly expanding its agrarian outskirts and 
tightening its stranglehold on economically backward 
countries. 

It is characteristic that, over the quarter century preced- 
ing the First World War, Germany’s exports grew faster 
than its imports though the rise in the latter was more 
even and moderate. Directly before lhe outbreak of war, 
the exports were growing by roughly 10 per cent a year. 

Germany’s foreign trade had thus attained tremendous 
proportions. In 1911, its foreign trade turnover was assessed 
as 19 billion marks, and in 1913 as 20.7 billion. Moreover, 
exports of goods to countries that were dependent in financial 
terms grew particularly fast. From 1889 lo 1900, for instance, 
the export of German goods to Romania, Portugal, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Turkey rose by 92 per cent (from 
234.8 million marks to 451.5 million). This increase was 
greatly affected by loans and the growth of capital exports. 

Germany was steadily expanding its merchant marine, 
the tonnage of which was rapidly growing. In the mid-19lh 
century, it was tiny and played no major economic role, 
its tonnage being estimated as half a million tonnes. Later 
this fleet grew at an accelerating rate; in 1871, ils tonnage 
was already 982.000 tonnes. But it grew particularly fast 
at the end of the last century and just before the First 
World War. In 1901, the merchant marine tonnage was 
almost two million (1.9) tonnes, and by 1912— three mil- 
lion. Sailing ships were very few in number. Since 1880, 
the steam-ship fleet had increased eightfold and big steam- 
ships became characteristic. In the early 1840s, an average 
capacity of a vessel was no more than 187 register tonnes, 
but from 1906 to 1910 it was 1,261 tonnes. 

Before the 1914 war, Germany’s fleet was much smaller 
than the British one, which had a tonnage of 21 million 
tonnes. Even so, Germany was becoming a sea power and 
Hamburg— one of the world’s major ports. In 1914, 130 
regular sea routes linked Hamburg with ports through- 
out the world, while in 1880, there had been only 42 of 
them. 

One clear manifestation of German imperialism s economic 
expansion was Germany’s participation in international 
monopolies. This, as Lenin noted, was becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic and widespread in the age of imporia- 
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iism. Tn 1897, Germany participated in forty international 
monopolistic associations and in 1910, already in a hundred 
of them. 

The monopolies divided up world sales markets for raw 
materials and German capital took an active part in their 
rapacious policies. The first international cartel (the potas- 
sium one) was established in 1867 by German and French 
capitalists. Germany also had a quite substantial share 
(27 per cent) in the international rail syndicate that was 
founded in 1884, from which its incomes were considerable. 

It. is important to note that the export of capital was 
increasing in scale. It. had started in the 1870s and 1880s, 
bill only on a small scale at that time. Germany’s overall 
economic backwardness acted as a brake on it. Later, 
towards the end of the century, exports expanded consid- 
erably. As Lenin remarked, in 1902, German capital 
investment abroad was estimated as roughly 12.5 billion 
francs; then it began growing rapidly and, before the First 
World War, reached 44 billion francs. Over ten years, 
German capital investment overseas quadrupled. Lenin 
wrote that “in these backward countries profits arc usually 
high, for capital is scarce, the price of land is relatively 
low, wages are low, raw materials are cheap”. 4 

This economic expansion of German imperialism brought 
the German bourgeoisie enormous profits and allowed them 
to plunder economically backward and dependent countries. 

The export of capital from Germany did not, it is true, 
reach the same scale as Ihat from France or Britain, since 
German capital was invested more in Germany’s own indust- 
ry. After all, the country did not have such rich colonies as 
Britain did. German industry was developing intensively 
and swallowing up more and more investment. Even so, 
the export of capital noted by Lenin was also characteristic 
of Germany, and not only of the traditional capitalist 
countries— France and Britain. Hence it follows that the 
export of capital in general became a characteristic feature 
of the latest economic development, during the period of 
imperialism. In particular, big capital was sent, to Roma- 
nia, the Balkans, Russia and the countries of South America, 
anil was used in many economically backward countries. 

A very active role in expanding capital exports belonged 


4 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, op 
c it. , p. 241. 
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to the monopolies, which controlled new industries (electri- 
cal engineering and the chemical industry). About 91 per 
cent of the electrified railway linos that existed on the 
Continent by 1899 are known to have been built by German 
firms. 

The economic expansion of Germany during the period 
of imperialism was greatly promoted by the policy of pro- 
tectionism.. In 1879, customs duties were raised sharply, 
and not only on the import of industrial goods, hut also 
on agricultural produce. The free trade illusions of the 
1860s-1870s were relinquished. Under t he pressure of the 
world agrarian crisis, even the Junkers became protectionists. 
They used their political domination to make agricultural 
protectionism characteristic of Germany. The country was 
protected from the agrarian countries (such as Russia) by 
a customs barrier and, at the same time, forced them to 
import German-made industrial goods. Protectionism be- 
came a weapon of economic aggression against countries that 
were industrially backward and was used by the monopolies 
to dominate the home market, roll the customer and reap 
superprofits. Tn the age of imperialism, militant “cartel 
protectionism” became a weapon of the monopolies. 

7. The development of agriculture. Tn the period of impe- 
rialism, certain shifts indicating an improvement in the 
agricultural methods also took place in German agriculture. 
In particular, more and more machines were used. The 
censuses showed that, in 1907, three times as many threshers 
were used os in 1882. In 1907, the number of threshers 
reached 947,000, while in 1882 there had been only 268,000. 
Increasing use was made of reaping machines, the number 
of which rose from 19,000 to 301,000 over the same period. 
Many steam ploughs appeared on the Junker estates. In 
1907, there were 2,995 of these. The share of farms using 
machinery was rising: in 1907, 92.7 per cent of farms with 
20 to 100 hectares of land were using machinery. 

On the other hand, artificial fertilisers began to be applied 
in growing quantities and the area sown to sugar-beet was 
expanding: from 1873 to 1911 it increased from 88,000 to 
496,000 hectares. The Junker holdings began to build 
their own distilleries and sugar-mills. There was a gradual 
rise in the yield of rye and potatoes by roughly 50 per cent 
(from 1885 to 1910), and of other crops by 33 per cent. 

The productivity of agriculture in Germany was rising. 
From 1866 to 1870, for example, the sugar-beet crop was 
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no more than 2.5 million tonnes, but by 1906-1910, it 
averaged 13.4 million. The amount of sugar produced 
(unrefined) increased over this period from 211,000 to 
2.1 million tonnes and the sugar yield rose substantially. 
Instead of 12 tonnes, only 6 tonnes of beet were required to 
produce a tonne of sugar. The number of sugar-mills dropped 
from 390 to 342 from 1882 to 1912, but the total output 
went up greatly. The potato harvest before the war in 
1914 reached 40 million Ionites, while Britain was produc 
ing no more than 6-7 million. Potatoes began to play an 
extremely important role in Germany’s food budget, at 
the same time being used as fodder for cattle and as a raw 
material for distilleries, of which there were 5,000 at the 
beginning of this century. 

The sown area remained virtually unchanged: from 1880 
to 1912 the total agricultural area increased from 21.7 mil 
lion hectares to 23.4 million, a very modest expansion. 
Meanwhile, in Russia and the USA the sown area was ex- 
panding extremely fast. 

However, the Germany’s agricultural output was increas- 
ing rapidly: the grain harvest was going up, as were those 
of sugar-beet and potatoes. The rye harvest for 1900-1904 
averaged no more than 9.66 million tonnes, but for 1911- 
1912—11.23 million. That of wheat went up from 3.90 
to 4.21 million tonnes and that of oats from 6.95 to 8.11 
million tonnes, mainly through yield increases. It has been 
calculated that, over the 19th century, the productivity of 
German agriculture doubled or even trebled. An enormous 
role was played by the introduct ion of I lie correct crop- 
rotation, improvement in land cultivation methods and, 
especially, application of abundant quantities of fertilisers. 
Mineral fertilisers (potassium arid phosphates) were used 
very extensively in Germany, so greater harvests were taken 
in than in Russia and the USA, where extensive farming 
was still the rule. In Mecklenburg, from 1902 to 1911, the 
yield per hectare averaged 17.9 centners of rye, 23.7 of 
wheat, 22.4 of barley, 21.2 of oats and 141.6 of potatoes. 

The increase in the yields of fodder crops and potatoes 
made it possible to expand livestock-breeding. From 1873 
to 1912, the number of horses increased from 3.3 to 4.5 
million, the head of cattle rose from 15.8 to 20.2 million, 
the number of pigs from 7.1 to 21.9 million and of goals 
from 2.3 to 3.4 million. As is seen from the figures pig- 
farming was growing especially fast, with I He number of 


pigs trebling. There was, it is true, a certain decline in 
sheep-breeding, since Australia, New Zealand and other 
overseas countries began to supply the world with wool. 
Germany was in no position to compete with them and the 
number of sheep fell by 75 per cent (from 25.0 to 5.8 mil- 
lion) over the same period. 

The productivity of labour was also rising, as can be 
seen from the fact that the increase in harvests and the 
number of domestic animals was achieved with a simulta- 
neous drop in the population engaged in agriculture. A major 
role in this belonged to the introduction of machines, the 
use of artificial fertilisers, improvement of cattle breeds, 
and so on. 

In his article “Capitalism in Agriculture” (1900), Lenin 
noted that, in Germany, France and Britain, the drop in 
the rural population (including agricultural labourers) 
during the period of imperialism was accompanied by an 
increase In the use of machinery. In Germany, for instance, 
from 1882 to 1895 the rural population dropped from 19.2 
to 18.5 million, but the number of machines in agriculture 
grew. 

8. Agrarian contradictions in the German village. The 
successes scored by German agriculture did not serve to 
eliminate the contradictions there. The country’s raw 
material reserves were very limited and far from correspon- 
ded to the might of German industry. A tremendous gap 
opened up between the resources of agriculture and industry. 
As already noted, Germany had to import vast quantities 
of agricultural raw material (cotton, wool, leather) to 
supply its industry. At the same time, the towns were short 
of foodstuffs, which had to be imported in constantly grow- 
ing amounts. From 1900 to 1904, oats imports averaged only 
0.51 million tonnes, but in 1911-1912 they stood at 3.0 
million tonnes a year. At the same time, the import of 
barley increased from 1.17 to 3.30 million tonnes, while 
that of wheat remained virtually unchanged (2.03 and 2.08 
million tonnes), but stood at a quite substantial level. 
That of rye fell off somewhat (from 0.83 to 0.32 million 
tonnes). 

The mighty development of German industry was not 
hacked up by an adequate expansion ol its foodstuffs and 
raw material base. Agrarian contradictions proved lo be 
the stumbling block for German capitalism. Its economic 
weakness compared with American imperialism was revealed, 
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the latter having a strong raw material base and enor- 
mous food resources. British imperialism expanded its 
agricultural outskirts in Canada, South Africa, India, 
Australia and New Zealand. In Franco, the gap between 
agriculture and industry was not so wide, while Russia 
possessed large agricultural reserves. 

The agrarian contradictions of German imperialism were 
also greatly aggravated by the domination of Junker land- 
ownership, this system hampering the rational and adequate 
use of the available land. A substantial part of it was taken 
by luxurious country houses, hunting estates, forest tracts, 
and the like. This prevented an expansion of the agricultural 
area and vast numbers of peasants were land-starved and 
lacked the resources to purchase fertilisers or modern machi- 
nery. Not only France, but Germany, loo, suffered from 
land-parcelling. The German peasant with a tiny plot of 
land that he clung to as best he could, was in no position 
to advance technical progress. Petty-bourgeois restrictions 
were also characteristic of German agriculture; in the 
North-Eastern districts they were engendered by the 
“Prussian way” of capitalist development, while in the 
South-Western ones they were inherited from the preceding 
period and gained strength during the further expropriation 
of the peasant masses. 

Lenin provided a profound analysis of Germany’s agrarian 
contradictions, often returning to this issue during the 
struggle against revisionism. He emphasised that, in German 
agriculture capitalism was developing, and the peasantry 
were being expropriated and doomed to poverty and back- 
breaking toil. At the same time, land parcels hampered the 
development of agriculture, Junker land-ownership played 
a reactionary role and Germany’s agrarian contradictions 
became more and more serious. Lenin showed the erroneous 
ness of the revisionists’ thesis concerning the advantages 
of small-scale farming and the firmness of the “labour prin- 
ciples” in its evolution. 

In 1907, Lenin wrote that, from 1875 to 1884, in German 
agriculture, the capitalist progress of livestock-breeding 
consisted in an improvement in the breeds and better main- 
tenance, rather than an increase in their numbers. Indeed, 
the number of animals on the larger farms even dropped 
somewhat over this period. 

Big farms had the maximum number of animals (in 
weight terms) per unit area and applied the maximum quan- 
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lilies of fertilisers, so their production was in “a belter 

position”. 5 t 

Analysing the material included in Kautsky s works, 
Lenin focused on the fact that, in 1895, 1.5 million out of 
ihe 5.5 million German agricultural holdings belonged to 
wage workers (agricultural and industrial). Moreover, 
704,000 of them belonged lo artisans. 6 From 1882 to 1895, 
the number of all agricultural holdings increased in Germa- 
ny by 281,000, but these were mainly plots of up to one 
hectare. 

Lenin noted that, according lo the 1895 census, no steam 
ploughs were in use on farms of less than live hectares, 
while ones of 100 hectares or more used such ploughs quite 
frequently (5.29 per cent), and steam threshers even more 
often (61.22 per cent). 7 He wrote that arguments concerning 
the “advantages” of the small peasant holding sounded very 
strange, for they consisted in the peasant’s lower level of 
requirements, an ability to go hungry, wear himself out at 
work and so hold out longer in a crisis. 8 

Germany suffered greatly from the agricultural crisis at 
the end of the last century, hut the burden of the conse- 
quences of the drop in prices on the world market was aggra- 
vated by the system of Junker land-ownership. In Prussia, 
for instance, in the pre-crisis period of 1849 to 1879, the land 
rent rose from 13.9 to 35 marks per hectare, while the price 
of land doubled. 

From 1871-1875 to 1891-1895, the prices of wheal in 
Germany dropped by 28.5 per cent, but the land rent in 
Eastern Prussia even rose. In 1879, it was 37.8 marks pei 
hectare, hut in 1891—41.1 marks. In Baden it was also 
high, though from 1878 to 1895 it dropped somewhat (from 
96 to 86 marks). The way out of the crisis was sought in 
protectionism. From 1879 to 1887, import duties on iye 
and wheat were raised fivefold (from 1 to 5 marks per cent 
ner). As a result, the price of wheat was higher in Germany 
than in Britain by 38 marks a tonne (at the beginning of 
the 1890s). 


5 V. T. Lenin, “The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx’ 
Collected Works, Vol. 13, 1078, p. 193. 

6 See; V. I. Lenin, “Capitalism in Agriculture , Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, 1964, p. 139. 

7 Ibid., p. 144. 

8 Ibid., pp. 153-54. 
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Unmasking the revisionists’ conjectures (David, Bulga- 
kov) concerning the viability of small-scale agricultural 
production, Lenin pointed out that in Germany the harvest 
of cereal crops “regularly and very considerably diminishes 
with the diminution of the area of the Farms”,” the small- 
farmers’ cattle were weaker and kept under worse condi- 
tions, while the rise in the number of very small holdings 
meant “a tremendous growth of poverty and proletarisa- 
tion”. Thus, for example, the vast majority of the owners 
of plots of land less than 2 hectares in area could not survive 
on their agricultural incomes alone and had to hire out. 
Tn 1895, only 45 per cent of the total number of farmers, 
for whom farming was the chief occupation, were indepen- 
dent farmers. The number of hired labourers stood at 31.3 
per cent, and of the military and officials at 0.4 per cent. 
The number of big farms (over 100 hectares) dropped. 
Lenin stressed, however, that “with the intensification of 
farming it is sometimes necessary to make a slight reduction 
in the area of the farm”, 10 the owners have to lease some of 
their land, etc. In general, there was an “ improvement 
only among the big farmers; deterioration among the rest; 
the greatest deterioration among the middle-peasant farms” d x 
^ Analysing the 1907 census, Lenin remarked that, out of 
Germany’s 5,730,082 farms, only a third belonged to owners 
for whom independent farming was the chief occupation and 
who did not engage in subsidiary enterprises. On the other 
hand, there were 2,084,000 “proletarian farms” (0.5 hectares 
or less), their owners including 1,287,312 hired labourers 
(according to their chief occupation) and only 97,153 inde- 
pendent farmers. Among the owners of 0.5 to 2 hectares, 
there were 535,480 hired labourers. 

Moreover, account should he taken of the fact that, 
according to the 1907 census, out of 2 million owners of up 
to 0.5 hectares, 624,000 had no more than kitchengardens 
and 361,000 — potato patches. About a third (a million) 
of the total number of “proletarian farms” (3.4 million) 
had no farm animals, about two-thirds (i.c., 2.5 million) 
had no^ cattle and 90 per cent (3.3 million) had no 
horses. “Proletarian farms” produced a negligible proportion 


9 V. I. Leniu, “The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx’”, 
Collected Works , Vol. 5, 1977, pp. 170-71. 

10 Ibid., p. 198. 

11 Ibid., p. 204. 
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of the total agricultural output, since they possessed only 
10 per cent of the animals and 5 per cent of the arable land 
(1.2 million hectares out of 24.4 million). 12 

Tn 1913, Lenin noted that for every ten German farms of 
2 to 5 hectares there were 4 hired labourers, of 5 to 10 hec- 
tares— already seven, and of 10 to 20 hectares— even seven- 
teen. Thus, the term “‘working’ peasant ... merely deceives 
the workers by concealing this exploitation of wage-labour”. 18 
As a result, “the majority of the peasants live in poverty, 
are ruined and become proletarians, while the minority 
trail after the capitalists and help keep the masses of the 
rural population dependent upon the capitalists”. 14 

9. The reasons for the particular aggressiveness of German 
imperialism. German imperialism did not, of course, confine 
itself to just economic expansion in the international arena. 
At the end of the 19th century, it became increasingly 
persistent in raising the question of a redivision of the 
world in accordance with the new balance of power. 

German imperialism was particularly aggressive at that 
time and accelerated the unleashing of the First World War. 
Germany under the Kaiser bears the main responsibility 
for the catastrophe of 1914. The monopolies of Britain and 
France, as well as the Russian tsarist government are also 
to blame for the First World War, of course, but events were 
clearly speeded up by German imperialism. 

The agents of German imperialism explained its parti- 
cular aggressiveness in a biased way, by Germany’s notorious 
lack of Lebensraum. This was popular demagoguery of 
a chauvinist line. Sombart, too, attached significance to it. 
lie indicated that Germany needed considerable agricul- 
tural area to solve its industrial problems. 

There was no foundation for such claims, however. In 
fact, Germany had plenty of Lebensraum for economic expan- 
sion as was shown by the very rapid growth of German 
industry at the end of the 19th century and the beginning 
of the 20th . Since this development took place, there was 
obviously enough Lebensraum for it to do so. 

Moreover, Germany made extensive use of foreign work- 
ers. Lenin pointed in particular to the fact that, before 

12 V. T. Lenin, “The Capitalist System of Modern Agriculture”, 
Collected Works , Vol. 16, 1977, pp. 432-36- 

13 V. I. Lenin, “The Peasantry and the Working Class”, Collected 
IVorfcs, Vol. 19, p. 207. 

14 Ibid., p. 208, 
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the First World War, 440,000 foreign workers (Poles, Ita- 
lians, etc.) were employed in German industry and 257,000 
in agriculture. 

The reason for German imperialism’s particular aggres- 
siveness was not, therefore, any shortage of Lebensraum, 
but the mighty development of German industry. The 
German bourgeoisie acquired a firm industrial base and 
demanded a redivision of the world in accordance with 
the new balance of power. Germany’s industrial growth was 
the economic basis for its aggressiveness. 

Since Britain and France were lagging in their industrial 
development, the German imperialists demanded what they 
called “a fair division of colonial spoils”, by which they 
meant the right to rob colonised nations. 

The aggressiveness of German imperialism was undoubt- 
edly connected, above all, with the fact that monopoly 
capitalism was particularly well developed in Germany 
and was more active than the French, British or Russian 
versions. The might of the German monopolies was second 
only to the resources of the American trusts. It was the 
monopolies’ aggressive policies that pushed the Kaiser’s 
Germany towards colonial seizures, military aggression and 
preparations for the First World War. Monopoly capital 
strove to create its own colonial empire. The wild pursuit 
of superprofits was the primary task of the German impe- 
rialists. 

At the same time, agrarian contradictions constituted 
another reason for the particular aggressiveness of German 
imperialism at that Lime. A wide gap naturally opened in 
the country between the extraordinary expansion of indus- 
trial production and its narrow agricultural potential. 
Germany’s agriculture did not satisfy industry’s require- 
ments and did not constitute the necessary raw material 
base for the development of industrial production. This 
was mainly due, however, to the dominance of the Junkers 
in German agriculture, which prevented its progressive 
development. Even in the period of imperialism, survivals 
of serfdom remained, the main one being the domination 
of Junker land-ownership. As the 1882 census showed, 
a quarter of the land belonged to owners of over 100 hectares; 
in East Prussia, the figure was 40 per cent, and in Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania and Poznan even 50 per cent. 

The poor peasants in Germany remained very short of 
land, and the hired agricultural labourer with a small plot 
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of land of his own became the typical figure in the German 
countryside. Germany’s farmers included very many paup- 
ers with under two hectares of laud; they made up 50 per 
cent of all land-owners, but they owned only a miserable 5 
per cent of the total cultivated land. 

The domination of Junker land-ownership held back the 
modernisation of production, technical progress and, conse- 
quently, the use of Germany’s territory for solving the 
country’s agricultural problems. 

As Lenin indicated, agriculture continued to take the 
“Prussian way” of development within the framework of 
junker semi-feudal land-ownership. The German people 
could riot, therefore, make the necessary use of their Lebens- 
raum at the turn of the century. Huge areas of land in the 
middle of Germany were given over to hunting parks, or 
luxurious country houses and were not, therefore, used for 
agricultural purposes. 

It may thus be asserted that the domination of Junker 
land-ownership in Germany aggravated the contradictions 
of German imperialism, which could he solved only by 
eliminating this institution. 

The Junkers, however, also dominated the country poli- 
tically. Germany during the period of imperialism could 
not bo considered a purely bourgeois state — it was a state 
of the nobility and the bourgeoisie, tho two classes sharing 
the power. It was the Junkers who pushed Germany for- 
wards in its aggressive policy and demanded a solution 
to the agrarian problems of German imperialism at the 
expense of neighbouring countries. They demanded that 
land be seized in Poland, tho Baltic states, and tho Ukraine, 
in Africa and elsewhere. The Junkers tried to save their 
domains. They strove to make other countries pay for 
German imperialism’s agrarian contradictions. The German 
imperialists believed they had every right to destroy neigh- 
bouring peoples simply because Gorman industry was 
developing fast and raw materials ""and foodstuffs were 
required for industrial undertakings. Tho domination of 
the Junkers also made German imperialist policy parti- 
cularly aggressive. 

Moreover, Prussian traditions of militarism, which had 
long since boon cultivated in Germany, were also of signi- 
ficance. 

As early as the end of the Middle Agos, Germans often 
served as mercenaries for the kings of France, England, 
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Spain and other countries. Germany’s knights, who were in 
a bad way economically by this time, served as Landsknechts 
— the terror of Europe. 

These militarist traditions were retained into the 19th 
century; they constituted a political reserve of German 
imperialism and fanned the flames of all sorts of chauvinist 
demagoguery. 

A certain role was played by the victory in the Franco- 
Prussian war, which was a clear example to the German 
Philistines of how profitable a war could be for Germany. 
The plunder of France cost very little and was an inspira- 
tion to the German chauvinists. 

10. Colonial seizures. In the pursuit of plunderous goals, 
at the end of the 19th century Germany adopted an aggres- 
sive imperialist policy, which had already been determined 
by the 1870s. As early as 1875, Bismarck tried to organise 
a second defeat of France in order to put it permanently 
out of the game. 

Later, Germany began setting up imperialist blocs, 
spearheaded against its neighbours. In 1879 a union was 
concluded with Austro-Hungary against Russia, to be 
joined in 1882 by Italy. Thus emerged the Triple Alliance, 
which played an ignoble role in the preparations for the 
First World War. 

The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austro-Hungary and 
Italy directed its thrust against Russia, on the one hand, 
and France, on the other, so it may be stated that German 
imperialism initiated the diplomatic preparations for the 
First World War by setting up this alliance. Subsequently, 
this bloc also served as the diplomatic basis for the foreign 
policy of Germany and Austro-Hungary, not only at the 
end of the 19th, but also at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Relying on the Triple Alliance, in the early 1880s 
Germany launched colonial aggression. It participated in 
the division of Africa, making use of the colonial initiative 
of the Bremen and Hamburg merchants and the German 
capitalists. The penetration of African territory began with 
all sorts of commercial venture, as a result of which, in 
1884-1885, Germany seized extensive territories in South- 
West and South-East Africa. In 1884, for instance, the 
German government established a protectorate over the 
colony of Augra Pequena on the South-West coast of Africa, 
which had been founded by the Bremen merchant Adolph 
Liideritz. The declaration of a protectorate over Togoland 
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and Gameroons followed, for which purpose the intrigues 
of the Hamburg firm Woermann were used. At the same 
time, the Germans occupied the northern part of the island 
of New Guinea, as well as several small islands. In 1885, 
a protectorate was established over a considerable territory 
in East Africa, which had been acquired by the notorious 
Deutsche Kolonialgesel lschaft. 

The German Reich acquired new colonics, but this was 
not enough for the German imperialists, who were stretching- 
out towards the Far East. German imperialism participated 
in the division of China, in 1897, Germany seized the bay 
of J iaozhou in the Shantung territory and set up a military 
base there. In fact, it occupied the entire province of Shan- 
tung, with its natural riches and population of many mil- 
lions. German imperialism was one of the predators that 
robbed the Chinese people. 

At the same time, the German imperialists took advant- 
age of Spain’s difficulties after the Spanish-American war, 
which showed that Spain was in no position to defend 
Magellan’s legacy in the Pacific Ocean. In 1899, therefore, 
Spain had to sell Germany its islands in the Pacific cheaply. 
These included the Marianas and Carolines. Otherwise, the 
Americans would have seized them anyway, like the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippines and other territories. 

in this way, German imperialism seized colonial terri- 
tories wherever there was anything available. Before the 
1914 war, Germany already had 2.9 million sq km of colo- 
nial possessions, with a population of 12.3 million people. 

These territorial seizures did not, however, satisfy the 
greed of the German imperialists, who demanded more and 
oriented themselves on a redivision of colonial empires. 

Lenin made special note that, in the age of imperialism, 
France seized more than Japan and Germany together, 
while Britain and Russia had vast empires. 

The uneven colonial acquisitions thus gave rise to a com- 
plex knot of imperialist contradictions. The struggle for 
colonial reserves of imperialism also served as the chief 
precondition for the First World War which broke out in 
1914. German imperialism was preparing actively for war, 
thereby speeding up its outbreak. 

II. Preparations for the First World War. The 1914 war 
had been building up for decades and the preparations for 
it were disguised by all sorts of pacifist phrase-mongering 
and trite demagoguery. 
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The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austro-Hungary and 
Italy appeared as early as 1879-1882, and the Franco- 
Uussian Treaty in 1893. By the 1890s, the German General 
Staff had elaborated the so-called Schlieffen J’lan, providing 
for the defeat of France before Itussia could mobilise its 
army (during the first month of war), and then the defeat 
of Russia. 

Decisive agreements and military blocs were created at 
the beginning of the 20th century. The most important 
factors in these preparations were the contradictions be- 
tween British and German imperialism. They were hidden, 
however, behind other conflicts and contradictions, that 
were in fact of secondary importance. 

The basis of everything was the struggle waged by Britain 
for its colonial empire and elimination of German competi- 
tion and, on tli c other hand, that waged by German impe- 
rialism for a redivision of colonies. 

The relations between Britain and Germany deteriorated 
sharply in the late 1890s, the first external manifestation of 
this conflict having been the abortive British attack on the 
territory of the Transvaal Republic of Boers. Wilhelm II 
sent a telegram to President Kruger at the time, expressing 
his satisfaction that the matter had not required the inter- 
vention of the great powers. This was an openly hostile 
action by Germany against Britain, and it. caused a real 
commotion in Europe. 

In 1898, Germany began building up its navy, to chal- 
lenge Britain’s right to domination of the seas. The rivalry 
at sea increased more and more, especially after 1905. 
Britain began building dreadnoughts, the latest type of 
armoured liners. Germany followed this example and, in 
1908, already had nine, against Britain’s twelve dread- 
noughts. Eater, the German militarists planned to build 
four such liners a year. 

From 1904 to 1907, the notorious Entente or so-called 
Tri-partite Agreement was formed, as a military bloc of 
Britain, France and Russia. Europe was split into two 
armed camps, and the outbreak of war was only a matter 
of time. The question was simply which side would benefit 
from putting off the war and which one should speed up 
events in order to win the coming confrontation. The Entente 
believed it would benefit from a delay, so much was spoken 
hypocritically about pacifism, appeasement, all sorts of 
conferences and peaceful resolutions of conflicts. In parti- 
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cular, Britain itself had only a small land army and needed 
some time to increase it, while the French army needed 
modernisation, especially with respect to armaments. As for 
Russia, after the shock and disruption caused by defeat 
in the Russo-Japanese war and the 1905 revolution, it was 
in no way ready for a war. Only tsarist adventurism, and 
also financial dependence on France and Britain, pushed 
Russia into the arms of the Entente and turned the country 
into an enormous rosorve for Western imperialism. 

Germany, on the contrary, believed itself quite ready 
for a war, so it speeded up the outbreak of hostilities. At the 
same time, repeated attempts were made to test the strength 
of the Entente, to split it and detach Britain’s allies, in 
order to isolate British imperialism. On this basis, certain 
conflicts arose that speeded up the outbreak of war in 1914. 

From 1905 onwards, Europe lived virtually under threat 
of war. The contradictions wore greatly aggravated by the 
territorial seizures made by the French imperialists in 
Morocco. The German imperialists also claimed a share of 
the spoils in Africa. So, on March 31, 1905, the German 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11 arrived unexpectedly in Tangiers, 
Morocco and made a militant speech there in support of 
Moroccan independence and the flourishing of the German 
Reich. In fact lie threatened France with war. 

The so-called First Morocco Crisis broke out, bringing 
Europe to the brink of war. Germany found out, however, 
that the Entente was a formidable military bloc, and that 
it would have to deal with all the members, not just France 
alone. For this reason, the conflict came to an end in 1900 
with the Algeciras Conference on Morocco. This conference, 
held in Spain, ended in a victory for French imperialism: 
it formally declared Morocco’s independence, and police 
power was allotted to France and Spain, but in practice to 
France alone. The Algeciras Conference thus virtually 
sanctioned French occupation of Morocco. 

In 1911, Germany provoked a conflict in the imperialist 
camp, again over Morocco. In June of that year, the Panther 
gunboat, belonging to Germany, appeared on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco in the Agadir bay. The so-called Agadir 
incident, or the Second Morocco Crisis broke out. 

Germany demanded a redivision of the African colonics 
and openly threatened war. On July 21, 1911, however, 
Lloyd George gave a militant speech at an official lunch 
in London to the effect that Britain was prepared to go to 
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war on the side of France, it necessary. German imperialism 
was forced to back down temporarily, seeing that the Entente 
was lirm. 

Later, the political situation^ was aggravated more and 
more by a whole series of conflicts and contradictions, 
including the events in the Balkans, which reflected more 
serious contradictions in the imperialist camp. 

In 1908, Austro-Hungary finally annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, thereby arousing dissatisfaction among the 
Slav population. 

This onslaught by Germanism in the Balkans greatly 
exacerbated the whole Balkans question. 

On the other hand, a struggle was going on in the Balkans 
against Turkish dominion, which had become an anachro- 
nism and was completely unbearable. In March 1912, under 
the leadership of Russia, a bloc of Balkan countries was 
forged with the participation of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece 
and Montenegro. Then, in October 1912, the Balkan coun- 
tries unleashed an armed struggle against Turkey in order 
to eliminate its European possessions. Turkish resistance 
was weak and, by November 3, 1912, Turkey sued for peace. 

Subsequently, however, sharp conflicts arose between Lite 
Balkan states themselves. The great power demands of the 
Serbian bourgeoisie spoiled everything: the Serbian national- 
ists called for the territory of Albania to be occupied, in 
order to gain broad access to the sea and expand Serbia’s 
possessions. On the other hand, they claimed substantial 
parts of Macedonia from Bulgaria, and thus aggravated the 
political situation in the Balkans. 

The result of this conflict was the emergence of an anti- 
Bulgarian bloc consisting of Serbia and Greece, with Turkey 
eventually joining too. The Serbian nationalists plotted 
with Turkey and, on June 29, 1913, the second Balkan 
War began, this time between the Balkan states themselves. 
The outcome was a defeat and a whole series of territorial 
losses for Bulgaria. Romania gained Dobrudja, Serbia the 
disputed parts of Macedonia, Turkey regained Adrianople, 
and so on. Subsequently, this prompted Bulgaria to form 
an alliance with Germany and take part in the First World 
War on the side of the Triple Alliance. 

On the other band, the strengthening of the Slav states 
in the Balkans eliminated Turkish d orninion and Russia 
once again acted as liberator of the Balkan Slavs, as it had 
in the 19th century. 
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The outcome of these events pushed Turkey into an allience 
with Germany, though it had already long since become 
a German colony, especially as a result of the building of 
the famous Berlin-Bucharest- -Baghdad road, which ran 
through Turkey. Turkey became a real reserve of German 
imperialism, and German officers were sent to modernise 
the Turkish army. 

The strengthening of the Slav states in the Balkans did, 
however, threaten the imperialist plans of the Austro- 
► Hungarian monarchists and occupying forces, whose domi- 
nation in Central Europe and the Balkan peninsula was 
threatened. In particular, the conflicts between Serbia and 
Austria became much fiercer, and these played a major 
role in the unleashing of the First World War. 

Thus, in 1912-1913, just before the outbreak of war, 
the atmosphere among the imperialists becamo more and 
more heated. The Balkan question aggravated the situation 
and the Balkans became a powder-keg, about to explode at 
any moment. German imperialists sought a pretext for 
unleashing war, and one presented itself in 1914, again 
in the Balkans. By that time, preparations for war had 
almost been completed. Since 1911, the German Reichstag 
had increased allocations for the armed forces. The French 
] parliament had established a three-year conscription instead 
of two, and this virtually increased tho French army by 30 
per cent. Military preparations were also underway in 
Britain and Russia, though they were only due to be complet- 
ed by 1917 in Russia. 

The pretext for the outbreak of the First World War was 
the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir to 
the Austrian throne. He was killed on June 28, 1914, in the 
town of Sarajevo, by a Serbian student, who was an agent 
of a nationalist officers’ organisation. This was used by 
German imperialism as a pretext for unleashing the First 
World War. 

On J uly 5, 1914, Kaiser Whilhelm 11 received the Austrian 
Ambassador and, apparently, sanctioned Austria’s maximum 
demands with respect to Serbia. In any case, the German 
General Staff wore warned by the Kaiser of the possibility 
of war in the very near future. 

After this, on July 23, the government of Austro-Hungary 
presented Serbia with the notorious ultimatum that acted 
as the signal for war, allowing only 48 hours for the demands 
to be satisfied. The ultimatum was clearly provocative. 
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in particular, it demanded that Austrian officials he allowed 
to participate in the investigations into the assassination, 
which was, of course, humiliating for the national sovereignty 
of Serbia and could not but shock public opinion all over 
Europe. 

Although the Serbs accepted all these demands and asked 
only that the matter of the Austrian official’s participation 
be considered by The Hague Tribunal, this did not satisfy 
the imperialists of Auslro-1 lungary. The German imperia- 
lists pushed Austro-Hungary into declaring war. 

On July 28, 1914, Austrian troops began bombarding 
Belgrade, and this act initiated the First World War. 

12. The military aggression of German imperialism. Russia 
supported Serbia against the Austrian aggression, so, 
by July 29, partial mobilisation was underway, and by the 
30th this was virtually total. Mobilisation in Russia did 
not, however, halt the aggression of Austro-Hungarian 
imperialism. Moreover, ori July 31, the German govern- 
ment presented Russia with an ultimatum that it. halt 
mobilisation. Finally, in the early hours of August 1, 1914, 
Germany declared war on Russia. The first few days of the 
war presented a remarkable spectacle: Germany had declared 
war on Russia, but the German army, with all its artil- 
lery and ammunition, was moving not to the East, but. 
to the West. 

The fact was that, according to all the plans of the German 
General Staff, the German army had first to defeat France 
and only then take on Russia. The diplomatic struggle 
proceeded in such a way, however, that war was first declared 
against Russia, while apparently normal relations were 
maintained with France. Briefly, the German General 
Staff found themselves in the most absurd position. There- 
fore, in the first two days of August 1914, German diplo- 
mats sought for a pretext to declare war on France, too. 

On August 3, mythical flights by French airforce over 
the Rhein Province were thought up. On this absurd pre- 
text, Germany declared war on France. The German army 
was at last able to begin its evil work, which had been 
planned for decades on end. 

The German army’s invasion of the territory of Belgium 
was used by the British imperialists for presenting Germany 
with an ultimatum, on August 4, 1914. Formally, it de- 
manded respect for Belgian neutrality and observance of 
the treaties then in force. 
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No reply was received, however, and in early hours of 
August 5, 1914, Britain declared war on Germany. 

Thus began the First World War, a disaster for all man- 
kind, during which ten million lives were lost, 20 million 
people were crippled ami material wealth worth roughly 
250 billion dollars was destroyed. 

In its consequences, the First World War far exceeded 
all previous wars, including the Napoleonic ones. 

The German chauvinists marched in August 1914 under 
the slogan “The War Over by the Autumn”. They claimed 
they would be home before the leaves began to fall from 
the trees and winter set in. The infamous idea of the Blitz- 
krieg , later used by Hitler, was not in fact invented by him. 
It was current i n Germany even during the First World War 
and was used to deceive all sorts of chauvinistically inclined 
sections of the population. Instead of eight weeks, however, 
the war lasted four whole years, and ended iri the defeat of 
Germany and its allies. 

IS. The reasons for Germany's defeat. Tt is worth consider- 
ing, in particular, the reasons for Germany’s defeat in 
the war, as they explain much about the results of the 
Second World War, too, and about the role played today 
by imperialist wars in aggravating the contradictions of 
capitalism and hastening its end. 

German imperialism, like that of the Entente, was seeking 
in the First World War for a military solution to its contra- 
dictions, including economic problems. Later, this was 
exactly what Hitler did in the Second World War, when he 
tried to solve the contradictions of German imperialism by 
means of genocide. 

The policy pursued by American imperialism today is 
similar. It. is trying to resolve its contradictions by means 
of perpetrating inhuman crimes in certain countries, 
and in preparations for a third world war. 

The experience of the First World War showed that no 
military solution is possible to the contradictions of modern 
imperialism. War merely aggravates these contradictions, 
pushing imperialism towards disaster and bringing its 
collapse closer. 

Today, American imperialists orient themselves on 
thorough preparations for war, on the production of cannon 
fodder and ammunition. They see this as a guarantee of 
a favourable outcome of a third world war, but it should 
he noted that German imperialism had been nurturing its 
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plans for whole decades before the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

The Schlieffen Plan failed during the First World War, 
however, just as Hitler’s schemes did during the Second. 
A fundamental role was played in this by the unexpected 
invasion of East Prussia by the Russian army under Rcn- 
nenkampf and Samsonov which took place at the end of 
August. The estates of the German Junkers were threatened. 
East Prussia could not defend itself and the Russian army 
proved more efficient than the Schlieffen plan had sug- 
gested. The German Command was compelled, therefore, 
to throw several divisions on to the Eastern front and thus 
weaken its onslaught on France. This disrupted the Schlief- 
fen Plan. 

Subsequently, in spite of the loss of Poland, the Russian 
army held an enormous front from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea and stubbornly resisted German imperialist aggression. 
Moreover, in 1916, under the command of General Brusilov, 
the Russian army made a tremendous dent in the front, 
liberating the large territory of Galicia and striking a se- 
rious blow to the Austro-llungarian and German troops. 

The Schlieffen Plan clearly underestimated the might 
of the Russian army, even though its fighting capability was 
greatly reduced by a shortage of ammunition and by tho 
treacherous policy of the Entente, which tried to win at the 
cost of the lives of Russian soldiers, while saving its own 
ammunition, with which it supplied Russia in only very 
small amounts. 

At the same time, the Schlieffen Plan underestimated 
the military capacity of France, having counted on rapidly 
defeating its army. 

Indeed, in August and then September 1914, the German 
army passed through Belgium and Northern France, to 
within a hundred kilometres of Paris. The French govern- 
ment had to evacuate to Bordeaux. In September, however, 
a fierce battle began on the Marne, and the German army, 
which suffered considerable losses, was forced to retreat. 
It became a war of positions that Germany had virtually 
lost already. A war of attrition began, all advantages being 
on the side of the Entente, which possessed extensive colo- 
nies and had the USA as a reserve. 

The war showed that tho German imperialists had over- 
estimated their military and economic potential. A modern 
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war swallows up so much of all sorts of materials and food- 
stuffs that no stocks arc adequate in the end. 

Meanwhile, after the battle on August 28, 1914 with the 
British Navy near the island of Heligoland, the German 
Navy had to retreat and Germany was blockaded from the 
sea and cut off from the world economy. The consequences 
of the blockade had a growing effect on Germany and, in 

1916, Germany and Austria began to starve. The population 
was receiving less than half the minimum of calories neces- 
sary if a person is to work properly. 

Overestimation of Germany’s military and economic re- 
serves was characteristic of the Schlieffen Plan, as it. was 
later of Hitler’s military adventurism. The Schlieffen Plan 
did not envisage Britain’s participation in the war on the 
side of France and Russia, it did not take account of the 
latest shifts in the political situation and in the imperialist 
camp. Yet Britain’s entry into the war had dangerous con- 
sequences for Germany. Britain’s land forces were not, it is 
true, very strong, hilt the British Navy ruled I he seas, block- 
aded Germany and cut it off from the world economy. 

Britain’s entry predetermined Italy’s fate. Italy was pre- 
pared to fight with any country but Britain, for it. feared 
fatal bombardment of its unprotected coastline by the British 
fleet. After certain vacillations, therefore, in 1915, the 
Italian imperialists went over to the side of the Entente 
and even declared war on Austro-Hungary. 

Tho main thing not provided for in the Schlieffen Plan, 
however, was the intensification of class contradictions. In 

1917, an event of world-wide historical significance took 
place— the Great October Socialist Revolution, which had 
a tremendous impact on Germany, too. It weakened the 
imperialist system and made the first breach in it.. The 
working masses of Germany, tortured by war and starvation, 
rose up; on November 9, 1918, a revolution began there, and 
German capitalism found itself on the verge of collapse. 
Only treachery on the part, of the right-wing leaders of the 
Social-Democrats saved the dictatorship of the monopolists. 
They got away with just a fright and the essentially pro- 
letarian revolution ended in a farce of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarianism, which gave birth to the Weimar Republic. Boast- 
ful Kaiser Wilhelm II lost bis throne, however, and had to 
escape to Holland. 

The militarists, loo, calmed down for a while and, on 
November 11, 1918, they asked the Entente for a truce. 
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14. The economic condition oj the workers. Tn order to 
define more precisely the preconditions for the 1918 revolu- 
tion and the reasons for its defeat, certain important factors 
characterising the economic condition of the workers in 
Germany and the development of the working-class move- 
ment should be noted. 

It should also be stressed that, during the age of imperial- 
ism, the economic and class contradictions of German capital- 
ism intensified greatly. In particular, economic crises gained 
strength at this time, breaking out regularly every decade. 
Germany’s economy suffered serious crises in 1873, 1882, 
from 1890 to 1893, and a particularly deep one in 1900. 
The last one was distinguished by the fact that, by that 
time, the monopolies were already completely in charge. The 
crisis was a typical one for the stage of imperialism. Mono- 
polies, of course, aggravate crises and I he contradictions 
of capitalism; they hamper the end of the crisis on the basis 
of a renewal of capital. The monopolists resist the drop in 
prices and, as a result, the capitalist economy is unable to 
avail itself of the opportunities of ending a crisis that 
were usually presented in the 19th century, the 1900 crisis 
was therefore a protracted one in Germany and bad serious 
consequences, particularly a 13 per cent drop in the output 
of iron ore and a 30 per cent fall in the consumption of iron 
and steel. 

The crisis proved deepest and most protracted in heavy 
industry, this being characteristic of crises in the age of 
imperialism. At the same time, it also affected light industry: 
in 1901, textile output dropped by 16 per cent. The crisis 
was accompanied by mass bankruptcies and unusually high 
unemployment. 

In 1901, among trade union members alone there were 
500,000 officially registered jobless, but the true level of 
unemployment was, of course, higher and there are grounds 
to believe it stood at not less than 700,000. In particular 
about 30 per cent of the workers in the engineering industry 
were dismissed. In Berlin alone there were 92,000 unem- 
ployed. 

The economic disaster of the crisis affected mostly the 
working class, which naturally resulted in the intensification 
of the class struggle in Germany. 

At the same time, in the age of imperialism, Germany 
saw the mass ruin of the petty bourgoisie. As already noted, 
in the 1870s-l880s, Germany’s industrial revolution was 
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completed. The break-up of the old relations of handicraft 
production in Germany proceeded faster than, for example, 
in France. The mass proletarianisation of the petty bourgeoisie 
aggravated the class contradictions in the country. 

The high concentration of industry in Germany provided 
the economic foundations for the political organisation of 
the working class. The economic condition of the workers 
deteriorated in the age of imperialism, even though the real 
wages of certain categories of skilled workers did go up 
somewhat over the last forty years of the 19th century. In 
the first decade of the 20th century, however, even these 
workers were no longer in a position to achieve any increases 
in their wages. Taking the working class as a whole, includ- 
ing unskilled labour, foreigners working in Germany, hired 
agricultural labourers, and workers in the so-called collage 
industry system, who were brutally exploited, the wages of 
German workers actually fell under imperialist conditions. 
In addition, I he workers’ outlays went up in the context of 
strikes and unemployment, accidents and all sorts of de- 
ductions for insurance, etc., which actually reduced real 
wages. 

The economic condition of the workers at this time was 
determined above all by a monstrous rise in the intensity of 
labour. Even though German businessmen lagged somewhat 
behind their American counterparts in this respect, the 
intensity of labour in Germany during the period of imper- 
ialism was growing extremely fast in industrial plants 
and factories. The rate of exploitation was much higher 
than in the previous period. 

Beginning in 1852 and up to 1914, the productivity of 
labour of the German worker trebled on average. In 1914, 
the working class of Germany was creating three times more 
material output than in 1852, but this wealth fell into the 
hands of the German capitalists. The relative wages of 
German workers were steadily fall ing. As .1 iirgen Kuczynski’s 
calculations, for example, show, before the outbreak of war, 
the German worker was receiving only a sixth or even an 
eighth of what he had received in the 1860s. Characteristic- 
ally. the share of the working class in the national product 
also fell by 83 to 88 per cent over the half century preceding 
the war. The relative impoverishment of the working class 
was progressive and on a tremendous scale. At the same time, 
however, there was also an absolute impoverishment of the 
working class, if the top of the skilled workers are not 
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identified with the working class as a whole and account is 
taken of the monstrous growl h of labour intensity, a whole 
series of other major circumstances and the rise in the cost 
of living typical of Germany in the age of imperialism. 

15. The working-class movement. At the turn of I he cen- 
tury, out of all the countries of Western Europe and America, 
the working-class movement was far boiler organised in 
Germany and, at the same time, was the most politically 
mature hut it was still behind the working-class movement 
in Russia, which was the homeland of Leninism. The German 
working class headed the revolutionary movement in 
Western Europe and Marxism became much wider spread 
there than in France or Britain, to say nothing of the United 
States. Germany was where Marxism was born and during 
the 19th century its influence was growing among the 
working class, though it did come up against all sorts of 
petty-bourgeois trends such as Lassalleanism. The so-called 
Gotha Programme of 1875 contained many serious short- 
comings and was sharply criticised by Marx. Even so, a 
workers’ party took shape and, as a result of a long struggle 
between the Eiscnachs and Lassalleans, a strong Social 
Democratic Party emerged, led by August Rebel and Wil- 
helm Liebknecht, which, in the 1870s, 1880s and 1890s 
undoubtedly played a revolutionary role. At that time the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany might be said to have 
been the model party of the Second International. 

In 1878, “exceptional laws” were passed in Germany 
against the Socialists, but the policy of repression merely 
served to purge the working-class movement of all sorls of 
careerist and brazen opportunist. This was a brilliant period 
in the history of the working-class movement in Germany 
but, by the end of the 19th century and especially at the 
beginning of the 20th, the situation changed fundamentally. 
An opportunist trend emerged in the working-class move- 
ment in Germany and in the Social Democratic Party in 
particular. It was represented mainly by so-called Bern- 
sleinianism. In the late 1890s, Eduard Bernstein wrote in 
his demagogic book, entitled The Preconditions f or Socialism, 
and the Tasks of Social Democracy , to the effect that the 
economic condition of the workers improved under capital- 
ism, that parliamentary methods were adequate for solving 
the fundamental problems of the working class, that revolu- 
tion was not essential and that Marx had not determined 
the fate of capitalism correctly. 
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Bernstein was not resolutely rebuffed by the German 
Social Democratic Parly. Only the Russian Socialists, 
Lenin and Plekhanov, did so, sharply criticising Bernstein’s 
arguments. 

Bernsteinianism was gradually to become fashionable 
among German Social Democrats: opportunist elements 
rallied around him and began to dominate by the time of 
the First World War, during which they betrayed the Gor- 
man working class. On August 4, 1914, the party voted in 
the Reichstag for war credits and, consequently, for Ger- 
many’s imperialist programme. It was then that Rosa 
Luxemburg called it a rotting corpse, and she was later 
proved right. 

The treachery of 1914 was a result of the preceding period 
in t.lio development of German Social Democracy. As in 
France, Britain and the USA, a stratum of labour aristo- 
crats and trade union officials was taking shape in Germany, 
and they nourished these opportunist trends in I he Social 
Democratic Party. Opportunism took over the working- 
class movement and its organisational forms in the country. 
During the war years, genuine revolutionary elements under 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg! broke with the 
Social Democrats. New organisations had to be formed to 
fight against the bourgeoisie, while the Social Democrats 
clearly began to play the part of a left-wing bourgeois 
party. 

16. The specifics of Germany's economic development 
during the period of imperialism.. Lei us sum up and pinpoint 
the characteristic features of Germany’s economic develop- 
ment from 1870 to 1917. 

1. After a long period of lagging behind, Germany joined 
the group of countries (the USA, Russia and Japan) under- 
going an intensive industrialisation. It overtook all the 
other countries, apart from the USA, undermined Britain’s 
industrial monopoly and rapidly increased its share of 
world industrial output. The urbanisation of the population 
advanced greatly and Germany became a country of towns. 

2. A major role was played in speeding up Germany’s 
industrialisation by factors connected with its foreign policy 
(the Franco-Prussian war, contribution), and domestic re- 
forms of bourgeois essence, connected with I he formation 
of the Second Reich. These reforms (as in Russia, Japan 
and the USA) were late in being put into effect, but still 
gave a major impetus to Germany’s economic development. 
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Germany also used the advantages of new construction and 
even of the fact that the final stage of its industrial revolu- 
tion was completed only in the 1870s: on this basis it became 
possible for industry to develop rapidly. Later, joint-stock 
forms of enterprise stimulated the mobilisation of capital, 
and a concentration and development of production, as they 
did in other countries. 

3. In Germany, as well as the USA, the preconditions for 
monopoly capitalism took shape rather early, and it proved 
more mature than in other European countries at the begin- 
ning of the 20l.h century. The monopolies were in full control 
of Germany’s economy. Here it was syndicates that seized 
the sphere of circulation, which became characteristic, while 
in the USA it was trusts that developed most and mono- 
polised production itself. 

4. German imperialism had a firm enough material base 
by the end of the last century, its strong aspect being the 
exceptional development of heavy industry. This constituted 
a major advantage enjoyed by Germany over Britain, France 
and Japan. 

5. The economic expansion of the German monopolies 
was facilitated by the fact that, in many spheres of produc- 
tion, they monopolised technology, so the commercial plunder 
of economically backward countries (not excluding European 
ones) assumed broad scope. From the end of the last century 
the export of capital gained speed. 

6. From the 1880s onwards, the German imperialists 
began establishing a colonial empire, orienting themselves 
on the division of Africa, a redi vision of Britain’s colonies, 
and the seizure of the eastern Baltic States, Byelorussia, 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus. This played a decisive role 
in the preparations for the First World War, which was an 
explosion of imperialist contradictions. The Kaiser’s imperi- 
alism was distinguished by the fact that the struggle for 
colonies was combined with attempts to create a mighty 
empire in the centre of Europe, mainly at the expense of 
tsarist Russia. 

7. German imperial ism was the most rapacious and aggres- 
sive, the reasons for this being industrial supremacy, Prus 
sian traditions, the Junkers’ political domination, and 
a desire to make use of agrarian contradictions for the pur 
pose of territorial expansion. Military-feudal imperialism 
became possible in Japan and Russia, but in Germany it was 
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bourgeois- Junker imperialism that prevailed. Old forms 
were filled with new content. 

8. Agrarian contradictions were engendered by the fact 
that the development of capitalism in Eastern Germany 
proceeded, as Lenin showed, in a land-owner’s rather than 
a farmer’s way. In Germany (and not. only Russia and Ja- 
pan), large-scale land-ownership held back the development 
of the productive forces and considerable areas were excluded 
from agricultural use: country houses, parks, hunting re- 
serves. The struggle for land gained in intensity and, in order 
to save their landed properly, the Junkers tried to export 
the agrarian contradictious and solve them by plundering 
neighbouring countries. A farmer's way of agricultural 
evolution was characteristic of South-West Germany. This 
intensified the struggle for land even further. There was no 
unified agricultural evolution (as in the USA and Russia). 

9. In contrast, to the USA, Britain and France, elements 
of state capitalism were strong in Germany under the Kaiser. 
As in Japan and Russia, the state owned the railways and 
munitions factories, and granted subsidies. The policy of 
protectionism was pursued consistently and more resolutely 
Ilian in Britain and France. 

10. The First World War provided a mighty impetus to 
the formation of state-monopoly capitalism. It became 
most developed and mature in Germany. 

11. The rapid development of industry, the accelerated 
formation of the working class, the intensification of its 
exploitation and the aggravation of the contradictions of 
capitalism prepared for the exceptionally extensive develop- 
ment of the working-class movement. At the end of the 
19th century, it was the most massive, organised and politic- 
ally mature working-class movement in Western Europe. 

1 2. The revolutionary ideas of Marxism became widespread 
in Germany, and this predicted the victory of a proletarian 
revolution. Later, however, reformism triumphed, as a re- 
flection of the selfish desires of the “labour aristocracy” and 
petty-bourgeois elements, poisoned with chauvinism. In 
August 1914, the right-wing leaders of the Social Democrats 
betrayed the proletariat’s cause, joined forces with the 
imperialists and, even after the defeat of Kaiser’s Germany, 
did not take advantage of the situation in the autumn of 
1918 to ensure the victory ol a proletarian revolution. 
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Chapter 5 


BRITISH COLONIALISM. 
MONOPOLIES AND BOURGEOIS 
PARASITISM IN BRITAIN 


1. Britain's industrial lag. By the early 1870s, Britain 
had achieved the greatest successes in its industrial develop- 
ment and it was a real “factory of the world”. In 1872, it 
accounted for 50 per cent of the world output of hard coal 
and pig iron, and over half the cotton processed. Britain’s 
ship-building industry produced almost 90 per cent of the 
increment in world tonnage. London was the chief credit 
centre, its world capital. Britain’s share in world foreign 
trade reached two-thirds and reflected the exceptional scope 
of the British bourgeoisie’s economic expansion by that 
time. 

Later, however, Britain began to lag behind, and this 
became characteristic of the period of imperialism. 

By the end of the 19th century, Britain’s share in world 
industrial output had dropped sharply: it was producing 
only 25 per cent of the world’s pig iron, 27 per cent of the 
textile goods, and so on, and its share in world exports had 
fallen. By 1914, British industry’s share in world industrial 
output had dropped to 20 per cent. 

The reasons for this important process are very varied, 
including some external ones. Britain’s industrial monopoly 
was undermined by the intensive industrialisation of the 
USA, Germany, Russia and Japan. New centres of industrial 
production grew up and began producing vast quantities 
of goods. Their creation was also furthered by British capital. 
Britain made extensive use of the industrial development 
of other countries to expand its exports (particularly of 
machinery). It even participated in building the German 
fleet by providing the first ships for it. Before the First 
World War, Germany was one of the best customers for 
British exports, being in second place after the USA in this 
respect. Later, however, the industrialisation of other states 
turned against Britain, undermining its industrial monopoly. 
By 1886, German competition was a real threat to British 
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industry and became more and more dangerous. German 
goods even penetrated Britain’s own market. 

In 1887, in order to prevent this, an act was passed that 
all German goods should have “Made in Germany” stamped 
on them. The idea was to organise a boycott, but it failed. 
German goods, like American ones, were cheaper than Bri- 
tish output. 

As early as 1894, the British iron and steel industry relin- 
quished pride of place to the American and the German ones. 
The rate of industrial development of other countries was 
faster. Over the first ten years of this century, the amount 
of cotton processed in Britain increased by 600,000 bales, 
and in other countries by 5.5 million. From 1880 to 1913 pig 
iron output in the USA rose from 3.8 to 30.8 million tonnes, 
and in Britain only from 7.8 to 10.6 million tonnes. 

The law of the increasingly uneven development of capital- 
ism in the age of imperialism, as discovered by Lenin, told 
sharply in this. The factors that were behind this process 
revealed the deep-running contradictions of monopoly 
capitalism. The monopolies speeded up the concentration 
of capital, the creation of huge plants and factories, the 
redivision of sales and raw material markets and this made 
the development of individual countries more uneven. Mean- 
while, Britain was way behind Germany and the USA in 
the development of the monopoly system of capitalism, its 
industry remaining less concentrated. 

Moreover, contradictions appeared in connection with the 
export of capital, which helped Britain plunder other coun- 
tries, but ultimately created rivals for it. 

Why, however, did Britain begin to drop behind precisely 
when other countries were starting to develop their indu- 
stries intensively? There were evidently internal reasons 
of decisive significance for this, engendered by British 
capitalism. 

In the final analysis, they were all connected with the 
decay of British capitalism. The dominion of capitalism 
was established in Britain earlier than in other countries, 
and its contradictions were more developed than elsewhere 
by the beginning of the age of imperialism. It was not. by 
chance, therefore, that the decay of capitalism was first 
observed precisely in this country. British capitalism lost 
its vigour earlier than that of other countries and its develop- 
ment. rate began to fall sooner. The figures are quite eloquent 
on this: from 1815 to the early 1870s, the annual increase in 
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Britain's industrial output was 3.4 per cent, but from then 
till 1914— only 1.7 per cent. This sharp drop in the rale of 
industrial development test i lies that British capitalism had 
basically exhausted its economic potential and, at the stage 
of imperialism, had become reactionary. It. was already 
acting as a brake on the development of the productive 
forces. Britain could not make full enough use of its material 
resources. 

There was also technological stagnation. Capitalism slows 
down technical innovations and makes I he wave of inventions 
fall off markedly. In Britain, it is true, major inventions 
were still made (the Thomas and Gilchrist methods in the 
iron and steel industry, the steam turbine, the pneumatic 
rim and others), but fairly infrequently, and sometimes they 
were not used at home but went abroad, to find application 
in Germany and the USA. The modernisation of equipment 
proceeded very slowly. Electrical engineering was intro- 
duced only slightly and this was partly because electricity 
generated by small power stations was dear. In some indu- 
stries (such as the coal industry), labour productivity was 
falling. 

The basic reason was that, over the protracted develop- 
ment of the factory capitalist system in Britain, a consider- 
able amount of old equipment accumulated in obsolete fac- 
tories. In order to install new machinery, huge amounts of 
old equipment simply had to he thrown away and out-of-date 
premises even had to be pulled down. This, however, meant 
the loss of substantial share of the fixed capital. Thus, bour- 
geois property came up against the development of the pro- 
ductive forces, the reactionary nature of capitalism being 
revealed very clearly in this. At the end of last century, 
Britain could no longer take advantage of new construction, 
while Germany and the USA still could. The economic 
bounds of capitalism made themselves felt, in Britain earlier 
and more clearly than elsewhere. 

Britain’s very monopoly position on the world market 
gave an impetus to the decay of capitalism in the country. 
Substantial elements of imperialism appeared in Britain 
before they did in other countries. This was established by 
Lenin who, in his article “Imperialism and the Split in 
Socialism” (October 1916), wrote that Marx and Engels had 
not lived to see “the imperialist epoch of world capitalism, 
t which began not earlier than 1898-1900. But it has been 

a peculiar feature of England that even in the middle of the 


nineteenth century she already revealed at. least two major 
distinguishing features of imperialism: (1) vast colonies, and 
(2) monopoly profit (due to her monopoly position on the 
world market).” 1 

Consequently, monopoly profit was gained by British 
factories even before l he appearance of cartels, syndicates 
and trusts. This led, however, to a weakening of the in- 
centives to technical progress. Under the conditions of 
industrial monopoly, high profits were guaranteed and mo- 
dernisation of production technology ceased to he an econo- 
mic necessity. 

it should be stressed in particular that Britain’s mono- 
poly on world markets was strengt hened by its monopoly 
of the exploitation of many colonies. For several centuries 
the colonies had provided valuable raw materials, sales 
markets and enormous capitals. All this had speeded up 
Britain’s industrial development. At the end of the 19th 
century, however, dangerous rivals appeared. Technology 
needed to he modernised if they were to be fended off. But 
British manufacturers could sell off in the colonies any stale 
goods. They were used to enjoying a colonial monopoly, 
which guaranteed them high profits even when old equipment 
was being used and production costs remained at their 
traditional high level. The colonial regime began to lake its 
revenge on Britain itself, by slowing down the development 
of its productive forces. 

The export of capital also exerted a detrimental effect 
on their development, in the age of imperialism it reached 
tremendous proportions and British capital sought invest- 
ment spheres overseas, especially in the colonics. This, 
however, narrowed industry’s financial base. Considerable 
capital investment was required for modernising the tech- 
nology of industrial production, but British capital was 
used in other countries for all sorts of speculative purposes, 
thus providing high profits without British industry itself 
being developed: it thus ceased to be an economic necessity. 

The decay of British capitalism gained impetus together 
with Lho expansion of the export of capital. Parasitism 
became systemic. The British bourgeoisie lost I heir pro- 
duction functions, of which they had been so proud since 
the lime of Adam Smith. Rentiers, leading a purely para- 


1 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism and the Split in Socialism”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 23, pp. 111-12. 
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sitic existence, appeared in large numbers. Britain was be- 
coming the classical rentier stato. Lenin studied this in 
detail, noting that, at the end of the 19th century, the in- 
comes of British rentiers were five times greater than incomes 
from foreign trade, the number of rentiers reached the 
million mark, and the share of workers, engaged in the key 
industries, in the total population fell. In 1851, the figure 
was 23 per cent, but, in 1901, it was only 15 per cent. Lenin 
pointed out the important fact that, from 1865 to 1898, 
Britain’s national income only doubled, while its overseas 
incomes rose ninefold. Rich Britons spent 14 million pounds 
a year on horse-racing and fox-hunting alone. 2 

The ever-widening gap between exports and imports 
was a clear manifestation of “imperialist parasitism”, as 
Lenin called it. In the early 1870s, the British balance of 
trade was £60 million in the red, but by 1913 the figure had 
risen to £158 million. This was covered by “invisible in- 
comes”, above all overseas investment, which usually brought 
in o per cent interest a year, and that in gold mines even 
9.3 per cent. Commodity exports paid for' roughly 70 per 
cent of British imports before the First World War. British 
trade acquired a usurious nature and bccamo reminiscent 
of the Roman. The British bourgeoisie stopped up their 
slave-owning methods of exploiting their “provinces”, mak- 
ing broad use of political occupation and money-lending. 

2. The agrarian problems of British capitalism . The rate 
of industrial growth in many countries often depends on 
their agricultural reserves. The expansion of American 
industry at the end of the 19th century, for instance, was 
based to a considerable extent on the USA’s agricultural 
reserves, which had been extended as a result of the American 
Civil War (1861-1865). As already noted, agricultural pre- 
conditions played a very important role in the history of the 
industrial revolution, but the situation was different in 
the age of imperialism. Britain’s agriculture was going 
through a deep and protracted crisis, which was exerting an 
unfavourable influence on industry. Tho decisive role in 
this was played by the world agricultural crisis that began 
in the early 1870s and continued to the mid-1890s, the appea- 
rance of American wheat on European markets being an 
external cause of this. There was an eightfold increase in 

2 See: V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism” 
op. cat., pp. 278, 281-82. 
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imports of Ainorican wheat to Britain from 1866 to 1873 
(from 10.8 million to 90.4 million bushels), hut the funda- 
mental reasons for the agrarian crisis were the contradictions 
of capitalism. Not by chance did this become a world crisis, 
closely intertwined with the protracted crisis of overpro- 
duction in industry, which was characteristic of the 1870s. 

It had already made itself fell by 1874 in Britain, and 
in 1879 assumed very acute forms. The situation was made 
worse by the fact that agriculture in Britain, more than in 
other countries, was suffering under the yoke of land rent, 
which was high and levied strictly. Britain had to pay for 
the domination of landlordism, tho reactionary role and 
parasitic essence of which became self-evident. The decay of 
capitalism in British agriculture may he said to have gone 
further than in industry even by the end of the 19th century. 

In 1860, agriculture in Britain provided half the country’s 
wheat and meat requirements. In 1869, 3,4 million acres 
were under wheat, which was the chief agricultural product 
(in 1870, the tola! cultivated area was 13,646,000 acres). 
Later it gradually diminished. Suffice it to point out that, 
in 1949, the area under wheat in Britain was only 2 million 
acres. Under pressure from the agrarian crisis, the country’s 
agriculture became increasingly degraded. It could not stand 
up to the onslaught of American competition and the effects 
of the rent system. Every acre was burdened with tho pay- 
ment of rent, tithes, local taxes and so on. Meanwhile, in 
the 1870s it cost less than a shilling a bushel to transport 
wheat from Chicago to ^Liverpool. The yield por acre could 
he transported over this considerable distance for only 
a fifth of tho cost of the fertilisers required in Britain for 
the same area. British agriculture could only be profitable 
if the harvest was worth at least £5, while in the USA, 
where land rent was less of a burden, $14-15 an acre was 
enough. In 1882 and 1897, government investigations were 
undertaken to clarify the situation and suggest suitable 
measures. The prices of farm produce continued to fall, 
however. From 1848 to 1868, a quarter of wheat cost an 
average of 52 shillings, but from 1893 to 1902 the price was 
only 27 shillings. After 1874, Australia, New Zealand and 
South America began to supply meat in refrigerator ships, 
so the price of beef fell by 29 per cent between 1871-1875 
and 1894-1898. British agriculture was even losing the role 
it had played in the rnid-19th century. In 1913, it was pro- 
ducing only 190 million pounds worth of output, while 
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[arm produce worth 220 million pounds was being imported. 
The country produced only enough grain for a fifth of a year. 
Moreover, arable land was being turned into pasture, and 
parks and hunting grounds were being set up for the aris- 
tocrats. Agricultural innovations did not help either. The 
agrarian crisis in Britain continued until 1900, though 
this time, it is true, the land-owners themselves also suffered. 
From 1879 to 1894, the fall in land rentals amounted to 
11,533,000 pound sterling, the drop being one of 22 per cent 
over the last thirty years of the 19th century. British capital- 
ism was losing its agricultural base: in 1871, 996,000 work- 
ers were engaged in Britain’s agriculture, 1ml the 1891 
figure was only 798,000. In 1911, agriculture provided only 
8 per cent of the national income. Britain’s agrarian base 
shifted overseas (to Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa), and this made the economic system of British 
capitalism even more unstable. Its industrial colossus was 
built oil sand, as became evident during I ho First World 
War. The balance of payments problem intensified. The 
drop in the rural population’s purchasing power aggravated 
export problems, exports having to he increased for in- 
dustrial output to be realised. The raw material base of 
British industry was also partly disappearing, though for 
some branches it had been of primary significance for cen- 
turies. The parasitical system of landlordism gained strength 
and accelerated the decay of capitalism in Britain. 

3. The dynamics of industry and changes in its structure. 
The decay of British capitalism did not, however, mean 
its automatic collapse or a complete halt to the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. British industry lagged only 
relatively, not in absolute terms, and this did not develop 
into complete stagnation. 

In the age of imperialism, Britain’s industrial production 
continued to grow: there was a rise in output, technical and 
economic shifts took place, the structure of industry was 
changing and new types of production emerging. This was 
because the world market was expanding, exploitation of 
the workers remained the chief source of wealth for the Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie, the colonial empire could not be saved and 
the exploitation of other peoples would have weakened with- 
out a developed industry. The build-up of a mighty fleet 
would have been slowed down, and without this Britain 
could not dominate or plunder its colonies. The British 
bourgeoisie had long since had a vital interest in the deveiop- 
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men! of industry, otherwise German and American compe- 
tition would have been shattering and the British imperial- 
ists would not have been able to maintain their international 
positions. 

Between 1873 and 1896, therefore, Britain’s coal output 
increased by 53 per cent, that of pig iron by 32 per cent, of 
steel by almost 500 per cent, the net import of cotton by 20 
per cent and of wool by almost 100 per cent. From 1870 to 
1900, ship-building output quadrupled and railway revenues 
increased by 130 per cent. Meanwhile, the population of 
Britain increased by only 31 per cent. In absolute terms, 
the output of coal went up from 121 million tonnes to 
202 million, that of pig iron from 6.5 to 8.5 million tonnes, 
and that of steel from 500,000 to 4.2 million tonnes. 

Consequently, during the transition period to monopoly 
capitalism, industrial production in Britain was growing 
quite intensively in some industries. A clear example was 
the tremendous increase in the amount of steel smelted. It 
replaced iron more and more and was of exceptional impor- 
tance for the development of the engineering industry. There 
was a sharp rise in the number of ships built and this brought, 
a radical change to the structure of the British fleet. 

Later, in the early 20th century, Britain’s industry contin- 
ued to increase its output. In 1913, the output of hard coal 
reached 287 million tonnes, of pig iron— 10.6 million, of 
steel -7.66 million tonnes. In the early 1880s, Britain had 
41.5 million spindles in its cotton industry and in 1910- 
1911—56.25 million. The number of looms rose by 23 per 
cent from 1900 and reached 800,000 in 1913. In 1914, 
4.25 million bales of cotton were processed. Britain’s posi- 
tion was particularly strong in the ship-building industry. 
Before the war, in 1914, 60 per cent of ail the new vessels 
built in the world came from British shipyards. Together 
with its dominions, Britain possessed 21 million of the total 
world tonnage of 49 million tonnes. The net income of 
British shipping reached £94 million in 1913. The British 
flag still dominated the sea-lanes. 

During the period of imperialism, major changes of a tech- 
nical and economic nature took place in British industry as 
in other countries. These included, above all, the extensive 
use of the Bessemer process for smelting steel. By 1900, 
steel was being used universally, and engineering and ship- 
building could develop on a firmer basis. In the 1880s, the 
electrical engineering industry began to grow up and, after 
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1900, the manufacture of artificial silk; the internal com- 
bustion engine was also finding application. 

As the role of engineering grew, the structure of British 
industry changed more and more, and this meant a different 
structure of British exports. The share of cotton fabrics 
dropped: from 39 per cent in 1890 to only 31 per cent in 1913. 
In contrast, that of coal, pig iron, steel and machinery rose 
from 23 to 27 per cent. The structural shifts in industry also 
affected the professional composition of the population. 
In 1911, 85 out of a thousand males employed in England 
and Wales were working in the coal industry, 124 in iron 
and steel and engineering, and 97 in transport (primarily 
the railways). Only 99 of them worked in agriculture. That 
same year, industry provided 40 per cent of the national 
income. 

4. Concentration of production and the formation of monop- 
olies. Britain’s industrial lag in the period of imperialism 
did not preclude the development of new forms of capitalist 
production. In the end of the 19th century, Britain also 
entered the phase of monopoly capitalism. The material 
basis for this was provided by the development of the pro- 
ductive forces noted above. It was accompanied by a con- 
centration and centralisation of capitals, which also affected 
the organisation of production itself. Only large-scale fac- 
tories and plants, capable of using new technology and cut- 
ting production costs, putting enormous quantities of output 
on the market and manoeuvring with enough capital, were 
now competitive. 

A major role in the economic preparation for the monop- 
olistic system of capital was played by joint-stock com- 
panies, which speeded up the mobilisation of the capital 
required for setting up giant enterprises, which were rapidly 
growing in number. In 1852, 165 companies were registered; 
in 1860 — 790, in 1864—997, from 1864 to 1869 an average 
of 642, and from 1880 to 1884—1,564. From 1864 to 1884, 
the volume of capital mobilised on average doubled (from 
£98,297 to £188,019). From 1885 to 1905, the companies 
grew even faster, mobilising bigger and bigger capitals. 
The legal foundations for this were laid as early as the mid- 
19th century when, in 1844, the process for registering com- 
panies was simplified and, iri 1856, the principle of limited 
liability was applied to all registered companies. In 1858, 
this privilege became available for banks, too and, in 1862, 
for insurance companies. This proved a very flexible system 
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that played a major part in the centralisation of capital. 
In order to attract small capitals, Britain permitted the 
issue of one-pound shares. After 1880, the part played by 
joint-stock companies in industry grew rapidly. In the twenty 
years up to 1905, the paid-up capital of public companies 
quadrupled. They set up bigger enterprises than even indus- 
trial firms did. For example, iri the textile industry in 1914, 
joint-stock companies were, on average, five times as big 
as private firms. 

The increasing scale of production did not, however, take 
place only as a result of the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies. There was also an intensive concentration of indus- 
trial production ensuing from purely internal processes, 
above all the use of new technology. This was facilitated 
by competition and the capitalisation of profits. The large- 
scale factory continued to expand: in 1871, 88 per cent of all 
workers in the cotton industry were employed in factories, 
78 per cent of those in the wool industry and 75 per cent 
in the metal industry. Later, in 1901. only 1.9 per cent of 
textile workers worked outside factories, 2.83 per cent. oF 
metal-workers, 7.26 per cent, of wood-workers, and 10.54 
per cent of the workers in the leather industry. This con- 
cluding stage in the expansion of the factory system speeded 
up the concentration of industrial production, providing 
a basis for the appearance of monopolies. The average indus- 
trial enterprise was steadily growing: from 1884 to 1911, 
the number of spindles in each Lancashire cotton mill 
doubled on average, and the number of looms also increased, 
though to a lesser degree. At the same time, from 1882 to 
1913, the average productivity of furnaces more than 
doubled. In 1911, Britain’s industrial enterprises (factories, 
mining and construction enterprises) were worth £688 mil- 
lion. 

On this basis, the appearance of monopolistic associations 
became inevitable. The Salt. Union was set up to ward off 
competition as early as 1888. It. united all firms and con- 
trolled 90 per cent of the output. From 1886, British com- 
panies began to participate in the Dynamit-Nobe! trust.. 
Pricing agreements were already being concluded between 
mine-owners and railway companies. A major step in the 
formation of monopolies was made, however, between 1894 
and 1896. when an association of pipe-malcing enterprises 
appeared in Scotland. It later merged with an English 
firm, to form a single new one. In the chemical industry, 
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{1 w]l ° le s i enes (> f mergers took place, the result being Brun- 
"WtAfrad nad Co. and, later, Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Monopoly-type associations also appeared in the cement 
and wall-paper industries. At the beginning of the century, 
associations of enterprises embraced the electrical engineer- 
lng industry (cabie-making) and others. Cartels like the 
North West Company (1906) and the dist illers’ (1907) 
began to appear. v ' 

1 The Imperial Tobacco Company was also a monopoly, 

ioio lf oo ? 50 p . er . cent of British output in this sphere. In 
19J J, .1.3 associations of a monopoly type were recognised 
in Britain. The degree of monopolisation of production was 
sometimes very high. The thread trust, for instance, con- 
So-n® thml , of , tho output of sewing thread, owned 
“ lI],on capital and 16 factories by the end of last cen- 
tury. Some of these factorieswere in the USA, Canada, France, 
t Eussia '. The firra I>aid dividends of 20 per cent. 

In 1897, a competitor appeared and an agreement was con- 
chided between these two companies. The monopolisation 
ol the railways went a long way, too: at one time there had 
been over a thousand railways in Britain, but by 191-1 only 
eleven remained. 

Monopoly associations did not, however, become so wide- 
spread m Britain as they did in Germany and the USA, and 
hey began to develop 10 to 15 years later. The very forms 
taken by the British monopolies were less mature than the 
American trusts. The overall domination of one or two mo- 
nopolies over an entire industry remained a rarity. Tho 
main reason for this was that the productive forces were 
developing more slowly in Britain and the concentration of 
production was held back. There were virtually no tech- 
nical monopolies here, which greatly consolidated the 
positions of the German syndicates and American trusts. 

he raw materials came from the colonies, so it was difficult 
to monopolise them. The widely scattered coal and iron ore 
deposits in Britain itself had tho same effect. The branch 
structure of British industry exerted an influence: the textile 
industry which occupied a position of exaggerated impor- 
tance, was scattered among comparatively small factories, 
ine monopolisation of light industry in general encounters 
more difficulties than that of other industries. Of major 
significance was also the fact that British industry worked 
more tor export than did those of Germany and the USA- 
however, it is very difficult to monopolise a market, there 
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being a multitude of unforeseeable factors operating there. 

The consequences of the industrial monopoly of the 19th 
century also had an effect. British manufacturers had 
become so used to it that they considered syndicates and 
trusts restricting their activities to be superfluous. The 
uncountable wealth of the colonial empire was available to 
British industrialists, and the monopoly of the exploitation 
of the colonies replaced, for British businessmen, the syn- 
dicates and trusts that the German plant-owners used to 
maintain their place iri the sun and to try and get at the 
wealth of their colonial outskirts. Free trade traditions, 
which were deeply entrenched in Britain last century, wmre 
also of import here, hut their impact has been exaggerated 
by bourgeois economists. 

5. The financial oligarchy and the export of capital. In 
Britain, finance capital was developing more rapidly, oven 
outstripping Germany, the USA and other countries, espe- 
cially in the export of capital. Its financial potential proved 
to be enormous. Over the 19th century, the British bourgcoi 
sie had accumulated huge capitals and the factory system 
for exploiting the workers brought in high profits. The 
manufacturers’ profits were further raised by their industrial 
monopoly on world markets. They were enriched by exploi- 
tation of the colonies. Thus, a large quantity of “free capit al” 
formed in Britain. 

Many banks sprang up to mobilise it; by 1825 they num- 
bered 800. Later, in mid-century, the rapid growth of joint- 
stock hanks began. From the 1870s onwards, the cheque 
system was in wide use in banking, replacing the traditional 
discount of the first half of the century. The inflow of 
deposits expanded. As a result of the concentration of banking 
capital, a monopolisation of credit began, a major part in 
this being played by joint-stock companies. By the 1880s, 
the number of private banks had dropped to 172, while 
that of joint-stock ones had reached 91. Moreover, the joint- 
stock banks had bigger deposits than the private ones. As 
a result, five major hanks began to dominate— the so-called 
Big Five. The Bank of England, with its constantly in- 
creasing might, wms an important factor behind the mono- 
polisation of credit. 

Lenin noted that the deposits in Britain’s hanks increased 
by 180 per cent from 1880 to 1908. The deposits and banking 
capital were naturally used to finance industry, commerce, 
and colonial enterprises. British hanking and industrial 
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capital also became more closely intertwined. Finance 
capital emerged (later to be thoroughly studied by Lenin). 

lie dominion of the financial oligarchy was established, its 
dictatorship being concealed by traditional forms of par- 
Iiamentarianism. Declarations by ministers and political 
gestures by liberals did nothing to change the actual situ- 
ation Tjntil 1914, London was' the world centre of finance 
capital In 1910, almost 25 per cent of the securities in the 
world (142 billion francs worth out of a total of 600 billion 
francs) belonged to Britain. 

The export of capital assumed a particularly vast scale. 

I he abundance of free capital, stolen bv the British bourgeoi- 
sie constituted a major precondition for its export. Tt was 
used to step up the exploitation of economically backward 
countries and colonies. Britain’s industrial Jag narrowed 
the sphere for the internal investment of capital, though its 
export increased this lag oven more. Lenin showed that the 
age of imperialism in general was characterised by capital 
exports, in connection with the intensification of capital- 
ism s market contradictions, the increase in its financial 
resources and the growing struggle for colonies and exploi- 
tation of the agrarian outskirts. Britain began exporting 
capital before other countries (Germany and the USA) 
and by the mid-19th century big British capital had been 
invested in South America, the colonies and the USA. 

Tn 1871, overseas investments of British capital were 
estimated at $800 million and in 1875 at £1.2 billion the 
usual return being 6 per cent, per annum. The transition by 
many countries to gold money created favourable conditions 
tor the export of capital. In the 1870s, over half Britain’s 

T W f nt l° ° th f T intries itl the for ™ of government 
- t. hc sca,e f of capital exports grew rapidly and, 

S’, h . e ! ncome from them reached £91.5 million. In 
lJld, Britain s overseas investments reached the astronom- 
ical sum of £-3.5 billion, just under half of this in the 
colonies and dominions. Before the 1914 war, the amount 

I°ovef Plta exp0rt0<} each year was at t},e £180-190 million 

Imperialism’s financial tentacles grasped the whole world, 
the exploitation of other peoples was not confined to the 
sphere of trade. It became systematic and was also trans- 
ferred to the sphere of production. 

6, Carnal expansion. The specifics of British imperialism. 
uritain s colonial expansion was on a tremendous scale 
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by the turn of the century. This seems strange, since the 
country’s industry was developing quite slowly and, by the 
early 1870s, the British bourgeoisie already had an enormous 
colonial empire at its disposal. It is well known that the 
aggressiveness of German imperialism was stimulated pre- 
cisely by the tremendous growth of German industry and 
the relative shortage of colonial raw materials and sales 
markets on the colonial outskirts. British capital, on the 
other hand, had a surplus of Lehensraum in the colonial 
legacy of the 16th to 18th centuries. Germany’s colonial 
expansion was encouraged by the monopolies, but in Britain 
they appeared later, only at the end of last century, while the 
country began seizing colonies at an earlier date. 

The reasons for this should be sought in the specifics of 
the history of British capitalism, in which the colonial sys- 
tem played a quite exceptional role. In the age of imperial- 
ism, this role even increased, so Lenin described British 
imperialism as colonial. Britain was oriented on a colonial 
solution to its economic problems and the country’s bour- 
geoisie bad long since been aware of the value of the colonial 
empire. Historical traditions also exerted an impact. The 
British fleet’s domination of the sea-lanes facilitated the 
colonial plunder and, moreover, the British imperialists 
tried to compensate for the weakening of the country’s 
industrial positions by expanding its colonies. British 
capitalism’s economic contradictions were thus transferred 
to the international arena. The British bourgeoisie attempted 
to overcome them by robbing other nations, and colonialism 
proved to be British imperialism’s biggest reserve. This 
encouraged Britain’s aggressiveness against the peoples of 
Africa and Asia at the end of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th century. A tremendous role was played in this 
by the export of capital, which had more need of political 
guarantees than commodity exports did. Trade can he cut 
off at any time and without any major losses; the merchants 
can send new hatches of goods to other countries and sell 
them there. But the withdrawal of exported capital is an 
extremely difficult matter, usually accompanied by major 
losses and a depreciation of investments. Political depen- 
dence of the colonial type created favourable conditions for 
the profitable investment of exported capital, so the occupa- 
tion of whole countries became very pressing. Since Britain 
was ahead of the other countries in the export of capital, 
it was essential for it to step up its colonial policy. Moreover, 
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the British imperialists tried to overcome class contra- 
dictions at the expense of the colonies. They were aware of 
the fact that the Empire was a bread and butter question 
and that to avoid a civil war at home they must become impe- 
rialists. Such views were propagated, for example, by Cecil 
Rhodes, who was a colonial adventurist of large calibre and 
clearly expressed the class interests of the British impe- 
rialists. Joseph Chamberlain developed similar ideas. The 
colonial expansion was encouraged by the struggle to save 
capitalism. 

At the end of last century, Britain entered the phase of 
monopoly capitalism. Monopoly domination was established 
and these associations worked for a redivision of the world 
and greater colonial expansion. Their clashes with their 
German counterparts speeded up the rate of colonial seizure. 
Many territories were occupied by Britain at the end of the 
19th century and beginning of the 20th merely in order to 
forestall seizures by Germany. When sanctioning colonial 
wars, the British parliament was merely showing its ser- 
vility towards the monopolies and the financial oligar- 
chy. 

Britain’s colonial expansion was also accelerated by the 
foreign political contradictions of monopoly capitalism. 
Lenin gave a profound analysis of this in his work Impe- 
rialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, in which he noted 
that, in 187(5, Britain possessed 22.5 million sq km of colonial 
territory, with a population of 251.9 million. Later, in 1914, 
the area of British colonies was 33.5 million sq km and their 
population— 393.5 million people. Consequently, over a 
comparatively short period of time (a total of only 38 years), 
colonial possessions expanded tremendously, constituting 
a real leap in the development of the British Empire, which 
now stretched to five continents and provided the British 
imperialists with enormous opportunities. Britain’s colonial 
expansion was inseparably linked with the export of capital. 
Lenin remarked the important fact that, in 1904, Britain 
owned 50 colonial banks with 2,279 branches, while in 1910 
the respective figures were 72 and 5,549. He compared the 
population of Britain with that of its colonies. Since, in 
1914, there were only 46.5 million people living in Britain, 
it worked out that every British “democrat” had 8.5 slaves 
working for him from the moment he was born. Britain had 
colonies even in Europe and Lenin pointed out that Portugal 
had been under a British protectorate for over 200 years, 
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regardless of its formal independence. The exploitation of 
long-suffering Ireland also continued. 3 

During the period of imperialism, Britain was the chief 
participant in the division of Africa, which was speeded up 
by the building of the Suez Canal. Built by Egyptians and 
opened in 1869, the Canal became a major artery of world 
and British trade. In 1879, ships with a total tonnage of 

2.263.000 tonnes used the canal; in 1889— the figure was 

6.783.000 tonnes. For this reason, the British imperialists 
put the seizure of the canal on their agenda. In preparation 
for this, in 1875 the Disraeli government bought up £ 4 mil- 
lion worth of shares in the Suez Canal, this being half the 
total. Then financial control over Egypt was established, 
arid financial exploitation of the feJlahin began. In 1878 
Cyprus was seized and became a major British base on the 
approaches to Egypt. The annexation of Cyprus was hypo- 
critically justified as defence of Turkey from foreign enemies. 
The British imperialists’ logic was astounding: they defended 
other countries by... dividing them up. A few years later, 
in 1882, Egypt was occupied as a simple appendage to the 
Suez Canal. Then came the turn of the Sudan, but it took 
a long time to subdue this country. In 1884, the people rebel- 
led under Mahdi and only by demonstrating incredible 
cruelty did the British colonisers manage to put down the 
uprising and occupy the Sudan. This was achieved, however, 
only in 1898. 

The agents of British imperialism still defend its colonial 
legacy in democratic terms, yet there can be nothing in 
common between the colonial robbery perpetrated by British 
capital and genuine democracy. 

Another sphere of British colonial expansion in the age 
of imperialism was South Africa, the point of departure 
being the Cape colony, seized back in 1806. At the end of 
last century, the discovery of diamond and gold deposits 
in South Africa added impetus to the aggressive policy 
pursued by the British colonisers. The infamous Rhodes 
began to play a major role. Colonial pirates reminiscent of 
Cortes and Pizarro appeared on the scene. Under Rhodes’ 
leadership, vast territories in South-East Africa were taken 
over and renamed 'Rhodesia — a new British colony (1889). 
In order to suppress Boer opposition and take over all 

3 See: V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., pp. 258-G3. 
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South Africa, in 1899 the British imperialists unleashed 
a war, counting on an easy victory. The Boer War lasted 
three years, however, costing £250 million, and requiring 
the participation of a 450,000 strong army. Tt, ended only 
in 1902, but the result was that British imperialism became 
entrenched on the African Continent. The South-African 
Union was created and was to become a torture-chamber of 
plantation slavery, racial discrimination, rabid colonialism 
and a source of high profits for the British monopolies. 

At the same time, the British imperialists expanded their 
colonial possessions in Asia, too. They took an active part 
in the enslavement and division of China and, having seized 
the port of Wei-TTai-Wei (in May 1898) and established con- 
trol over the basin of the River Yangzi, made the whole of 
central China Ihcir own “sphere of influence”. Relying on 
Tndia, in the 1870s and 1880s Britain waged a fierce struggle 
to occupy and plunder Afghanistan, but the war waged from 
1878 to 1880 did not have sufficiently reliable results. The 
people of Afghanistan rebelled against the colonial yoke and 
the struggle went on. The enslavement of Tran was stepped 
up. The British imperialists were trying to turn it. into 
a semi-colony and, by the end of the century, this had been 
achieved. Tn 1907, the British colonisers became established 
on the Bahrain, and a British naval base was set up there. 
According to the Anglo-Russian convention of 1906, South- 
ern Persia was officially recognised as a “sphere of influence” 
of British imperialism and Persia’s oil resources fell into 
British hands. 

7. The exploitation of India. The system of dominions. The 
period of imperialism saw : a sharp intensification in the 
exploitation of Tndia by the British colonisers. India had 
long since held an exclusive place within the British Empire 
and was called the “pearl in the British crown”. Tn 1877, 
British satraps declared Queen Victoria Empress of India, 
though she had no real power in Britain. This masquerade 
was needed by the colonisers in order to give a semblance 
of legality to the outright robbery of the Tndian people. The 
fact was that, in the 17th- 19th centuries, the British bour- 
geoisie had pumped enormous wealth out of Tndia and ex- 
hausted the country. Mass poverty, terrible starvation and 
epidemics became India’s lot. In the mid-19th century, Marx 
himself condemned the plunderous activities, cruelty and 
barbarism of the British colonisers, hiding behind a mask 
of civilisation. In 1853, Marx wrote that “the misery inflicted 
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by the British on Hindostan is of an essentially different 
and infinitely more intensive kind than all Hindostan had 
to suffer before”, 4 since previous conquests had affected the 
country only superficially, whilo “England has broken down 
the entire framework of Indian society, without any symp- 
toms of reconstitution yet appearing”. 5 In particular, the 
link between agricultural and handicraft production was 
broken, the latter lost its positions, the irrigation system 
fell into disrepair, and so on. 

Not by chance did the behaviour of the colonisers in 
India engender a major uprising from 1857 to 1859, which 
the British put down with exceptional violence. 

In the age of imperialism, now methods were used to step 
up the exploitation of India. The export of British commod- 
ities to India’s markets continued to grow, more than 
doubling from 1896 to 1913. 

From 1896 to 1897, 1,932 million yards of foreign-made 
fabric was used in India; in 1913-1914 the figure was 3,042 
million. This was suppliod mainly by Britain. In order to 
facilitate British exports, in 1883 import duties that had 
been levied previously (1859) on foreign goods for fiscal 
reasons were abolished. Free trade was used to exploit 
India and suppress its industry. Matters were not confined 
to this, however. The extensive export of capital began and 
was used for the even greater enslavement of the Indian 
people. By 1896, foreign capital investment in India reached 
4.41 billion rupees, and in 1910 rose to 6.75 billion. British 
capital predominated, and was used primarily for turning 
India into Britain’s raw material appendage. 

For this reason, it was mostly plantations (tea, jute, cot- 
ton, rice) that were set up in India, and enterprises for the 
primary processing of raw materials (gins, packing enter- 
prises, and the like) and the railways required for transport- 
ing raw materials and produce to the ports were built. The 
first railway was laid in 1853. Later, in the ago of imperialism, 
railway construction expanded: from 1900 to 1914 alone, 
10,000 miles of track were laid. 

In 1914, India already had 34,600 miles of railways. The 
creation of the transport system speeded up the specialisation 
of economic regions, with the Punjab becoming the wheat 


4 Karl Marx, “The British. Rule in India”, in: Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Collected, Works, Vol. 12, p. 126. 

5 Ibidem. 
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Supplier, Maharashtra that of cotton, Bengal that of jute, 
Assam that of tea, Madras that of groundnuts, and so on. 

Under the colonial regime, India’s industrial develop- 
ment was extremely one-sided. Only light industry grew: 
jute factories in Calcutta and cotton mills in Bombay. 

This was because the British colonialists robbed India of 
its riches, but actively held back the development of its 
industry and preserved the survivals of feudalism. As early 
as 1881, Marx noted that the British were appropriating, 
in the form of rent, dividends, pensions, payments for coin 
nial wars, etc. a sum exceeding the incomes of 60 million 
farmers and industrial workers. lie described this as a 
“bleeding process with a vengeance”. 0 Later, the incomes 
of the British “lords” grew even more. In 1913-1914, they 
pumped no less than £78 million out of Tndia, while a va- 
riety of measures were taken to hold back the development 
of the country’s economy. By encouraging the transportation 
of raw materials and foodstuffs to the ports (for export), 
the British made difficulties for the internal commodity 
turnover and set higher tariffs for internal freight shipments. 
The import of machinery was held hack. All sorts of obstacles 
were raised to the development of heavy industry. India’s 
industrial centres had to import coal from Britain. From 
1896, a 3.5 per cent, excise tax was levied on the production 
of yarn in Indian mills. In 1899, a monetary reform fol- 
lowed, and this greatly undermined the financial positions of 
Indian industry. The silver rupee was linked to the pound 
sterling, and was exchangeable for gold at a very high rate. 
The export of Indian-made goods to the Far East was diffi- 
cult. The slave-drivers preserved a feudal order in the 
Indian countryside, and this worked against economic pro- 
gress. The British authorities (so-called viceroys) actively 
hampered the expansion of public education. For the same 
factory job, British people were paid 5-7 times more than 
Indians. One famine followed another, accompanied by 
terrible epidemics. From 1896 to 1906 alone, about 10 mil- 
lion people died from famine and epidemics (plague and 
cholera). India’s class contradictions intensified greatly. 
The national liberation movement grew in strength, with 
workers’ strikes assuming more and more importance. The 
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first textile workers’ strike, in Nagpur, broke out al the 
Empress Mill as early as 1877. 

In 1914, the population of the British Empire numbered 
417 million, 315 million of these being in India. Millions 
of Indians were doomed by the colonial regime to hunger 
and extinction. The classical and most brutal forms of this 
regime persisted in India, though other colonies experienced 
modifications of it. The system of dominions became estab- 
lished in Canada (1867), Australia (1901), South Africa 
(1902) and New Zealand. Many British people came to live 
permanently in these colonies, and they would not tolerate 
the political despotism of a colonial regime. In order to save 
the situation, the British imperialists had to make conces- 
sions and permit self-government. The granting of dominion 
status was advertised as a triumph of democracy, but in 
fact it merely concealed modified forms of colonial regime, 
incompatible with true democracy. In South Africa, for 
example, racial and political discrimination against the 
indigenous population was truly monstrous. In economic 
terms, the dominions remained agrarian appendages of Bri- 
tain, its colonial outskirts. In 1898, for instance, Canada 
exported agricultural output worth $77 million, primarily 
to Britain. In 1901, the British industry received £.3 mil- 
lion worth of wool from Australia. South Africa and New 
Zealand also began supplying valuablo raw materials and 
became sales markets for British manufacturers. 

The system of dominions was engendered by the contradic- 
tions of the British Empire, but proved extremely flexible. 
It allowed the Empire a temporary breathing-space and 
largely explains why British colonialism proved so tenacious 
and persistent. 

8. The role of British imperialism in the preparations for 
the First World War. Bourgeois reformism. There can be 
no doubt concerning the decisive role played by the German 
imperialists in the preparations for the First World War, 
hut their British counterparts had been preparing for it 
for decades, too. Britain’s colonial expansion aggravated 
imperialist contradictions and speeded up their explosion. 
The struggle for sales markets and spheres of capital invest- 
ment overseas were forerunners of the world-wide disaster, 
when British and German imperialists clashed in the inter- 
national arena. The greater the British colonial Empire 
became, the greater was the effect of Britain’s weakened 
industrial positions. British imperialists had plundered too 
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much, while Britain’s industrial lag became increasingly 
serious. For this reason, the British Empire was extremely 
tempting for the German imperialists and Gerinauy, the 
young predator, hastened to hag the rich spoils of the British 
colonialists. The British-German contradiction became the 
chief one and a test of strength within the imperialist camp 
became inevitable. 

For over twenty years, it is true, during the preparations 
for the First World War, the British imperialists concealed 
their aggressive policy with demagoguery about defending 
national interests and security. In fact, however, it was 
a matter of defending colonial plunder, seized in bloody 
battles. The fact that Germany was developing its trade with 
British colonies faster than Britain merely proved that 
“German imperialism is younger, stronger and better organ- 
ised than British imperialism” 7 and, “it is ... a tight ... be- 
tween two rival imperialisms, two monopolies, two groups of 
Ji nance capital”. 3 Britain’s colonial expansion and Ger- 
many’s industrial growth clashed in the world arena, so the 
British imperialists also bear some of the responsibility 
lor the First World War, for which they prepared methodi- 
cally and long. By the end of the 19th century, the search for 
allies had begun. Finally, they wore found and, in 1904, 
on the basis of the division of Africa, an agreement was con- | 
eluded with France and, in 1907, on the basis of the division 
of Iran— a treaty with Russia on its joining the Entente. 

Thus, British diplomacy managed to knock together an 
imperialist bloc to oppose Germany. The result was the 
famous Entente, which played an infamous role in mankind’s 
history. The arms race began, this constituting the main 
precondition for the First World War. 

In the fateful days of the summer of 1914, the British 
imperialists disguised their positions and cultivated the 
myth that Britain would stand outside any conflict. In fact 
this speeded up the break-out of war, since the German 
imperialists hoped for British neutrality and accelerated 
the course of events. 

In the period of imperialism, the class struggle in Britain 
intensified, so, while preparing for the First World War, 
the British imperialists began to strengthen their rear, their 
home front. A clash of tremendous proportions was to come 

7 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 290. 

8 Ibidem. 
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and a great deal was on the cards — the very survival of the 
British Empire. Everything depended on the behaviour of 
the working class, which was increasingly becoming a force 
to be reckoned with, lhe workers bad to be ideologically 
disarmed, deceived and forced to fight for the colonial legacy 
of the British bourgeoisie. Under these conditions, the 
financial resources of the Empire and the liberal demagoguery 
of bourgeois reformism were brought into play. It was decid- 
ed that partial concessions should be made to the workers, 
to be paid for by colonial superprofits, in order to consolidate 
the social positions of British imperialism. All this was 
backed up with liberal and democratic phrase-mongering, 
but in fact reflected the terror of the British bourgeoisie 
before the working class and the possibility of a social 
revolution. 

A clear impression of this is provided by the series of 
attempts to restore tlio long-disappeared peasantry. Such 
is the irony of history. A hundred years after the peasant 
land use had been destroyed; British bourgeois farming 
was pining for it, so great was the bourgeoisie’s fear of 
a proletarian revolution. As early as 1882, a law was passed 
encouraging small farms and, in 1887, the compulsory 
appropriation of part of the land-owners’ land for this very 
purpose was legalised. The lords had to sell certain plots 
or rent them out to small holders. Then came the 1892 act 
specifying this procedure. In 1907, it was decided that the 
remainder of the crown lands would be divided up into 
small plots and rented out to peasant-type tenants. At the 
same time, in 1908, a decree was passed on the buying-up 
of part of the land-owners’ land by the counties, to be handed 
over to peasants for hereditary use. The rent was to be paid 
to the stale. 

Yet none of these scanty measures produced any major 
results. They remained within the bounds of the good wishes 
of the scared bourgeoisie. There could never have been any 
revival of the peasantry in the age of monopoly capitalism. 
The British reformists did not encroach on the land-owners’ 
possessions and timidly capitulated before them. 

The measures taken in Ireland were more radical, for the 
country had robolled so often that it might have boon a dan- 
gerous source of popular uprising if a war broke out. 

In 1903, an agrarian law was passed permitting the Irish 
tenant farmers to purchase their holdings, though at high 
prices (12 per cent above market prices). The stale assumed 
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the role of middleman, paying the land-owners the whole 
sum immediately and allowing the tenants to pay off their 
debts in installments. The land-owners thus received huge 
sums from the tenants, but major changes did take place in 
Irish farming by 1913, and I I million acres (out of 19 million) 
now belonged to the peasants. 

Particularly many measures were taken, however, to 
pacify the working class. Back in 1880, businessmen were 
made responsible for accidents at work and the 1897 law 
relieved the workers of the onus of proving negligence on the 
part of the management. This law on compensation for 
injuries was extended to agricultural labourers (in 1900), 
office workers, servants and sailors (1906). In 1908, old-age 
pensions were introduced (from 70 years) for those who did 
not receive social security and did not have an income of 
over £31 a year. The leader of the Liberals, Lloyd George, 
who became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1908, came up 
with a widely advertised programme of social reforms. In 
1909, he prepared his lied Budget, envisaging certain out- 
lays for social purposes, llis measures included the estab- 
lishment of a labour exchange (1909), compulsory insurance 
against unemployment (at the expense of the employer, 
worker and the state), and the payment of allowances for 
fifteen weeks a year (at a rate of seven shillings a week). 
Unemployment resulting from strikes was excluded. At the 
same time, in 1911, health insurance was introduced and, 
in 1906, the rights of the trades unions were extended: they 
could now agitate for strikes at factories and plants. The 
trades unions were relieved of legal responsibility for losses 
incurred as a result of strikes. An eight-hour day (in 1908) 
and a minimum wage (in 1912) were introduced for miners. 

On October 11, 1913, Lloyd George gave two speeches in 
Bedford unleashing an “agricultural campaign” and promis- 
ing the workers a minimum wage, 100,000 cottages, the 
compulsory appropriation of land belonging to land-owners 
at its “net land-owner value”, the creation of a “ladder of 
progress” for agricultural labourers, the abolition of monop- 
olisation of the land, a revival of the peasantry and elim- 
ination of the reasons for emigration. It was also noted 
that the land had not been created by the land-owners, while 
a third of all the land in Britain belonged to members of the 
House of Lords, and land-ownership was the greatest monop- 
oly in the country. As a result, 90 per cent of agricultural 
labourers received less than 20.5 shillings a week, and in the 
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last few decades the rural population bad dropped from over 
2 million to 1.5 million, while the number of game-wardens 
had risen from 9,000 to 23,000. The farmers were suffering 
from the lords wild game and Britain had a very high per- 
centage of uncultivated laud. 

Lloyd George called for a radical reform, but Lenin stressed 
that he had been forced to do this by the strength of the 
working-class movement, which was growing unchecked. 
Lenin called such speeches liberal deception of the popular 
masses. 

0. The working-class movement. The treacherous policy of 
the right-wing Labourists. The period of imperialism was 
characterised by an expansion of the working-class movement 
in Britain, in connection with the growing exploitation of the 
workers and the deterioration in their economiccondition. 
Bourgeois economists love to write extensive commentaries 
on the rise in the British workers’ wages in the last third of 
the 19th century, while in fact only the labour aristocracy 
enjoyed any raises. As Kuczynski showed, the wages of most 
workers at this time wore static. At the beginning of this 
century, the real wages of British workers were falling, as 
even bourgeois economists admit. This was partly because 
of the loss of Britain’s industrial monopoly of the world 
market. From the end of the 19th century, food began to go 
up in price. In 1900, the relative wages of workers were 
24 per cent lower than from 1859 to 1868, but their absolute 
impoverishment continued, too. They suffered greatly from 
unemployment, especially during industrial crises. In 1879, 
11.4 per cent of trades union members were out of work, in 
1886—10.2 per cent, in 1893—7.5 per cent and in 1908— 
7.8 per cent. Compared with 1900, relativo wages were anoth- 
er 12 per cent lower from 1909 to 1914, while labour inten- 
sity continued to rise. 

For this reason, the working-class movement assumed a 
wide scale in Britain during the age of imperialism and there 
is considerable evidence of this. Strikes became a mass 
phenomenon and followed one after the other, being dis- 
tinguished by great persistence and a high degree of organi- 
sation. Some strikes lasted for seven years (on and off). The 
solidarity of the workers increasod greatly. Major strikes took 
place before the 1914 war and Lenin noted their major 
import. 

In his article “The British Labour Movement in 1912”, 
Lenin called the. miners’ strike one of the outstanding events 
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of the year, since it “definitely marked an epoch”. The strike 
lasted six weeks, with the miners demonstrating a high 
degree of organisation and persistence. There were no strike- 
breakers and British industry began to come to a standstill. 
The government was compelled to compromise and Parlia- 
ment quickly passed a minimum wage law. Lenin described 
this reform as “a miserable half-measure” and sheer deception 
of the workers, but stressed that “since the miners’ strike the 
British proletariat is no longer the same. The workers have 
learned to fight.” 9 

Because the British workers were well organised, their 
strikes were victorious more often than those in other coun- 
trios. 

In 1913, Lenin stated that the number of strikers in Ger- 
many during the first decade of the 20th century had reached 
1,897,000, 698,000 or 36.8 per cent of which had been 
victorious. In Britain, over this period, there had been 

1.884.000 strikers and, moreover, out of 1,234,000 of them 

588.000 had triumphed (47.5 per cent). 10 * 

The expansion of the working-class movement also told 
on the consolidation of the trades unions. From 1890, they 
sometimes began to include unskilled workers and greatly 
extend their social base. In 1906, the Labour Party emerged 
as a broad union of all workers’ organisations (in addition to 
individual membership). 

The political maturity of the British working-class move- 
ment in the age of imperialism proved extremely low, how- 
ever: it was dominated by extreme opportunism; the tradi- 
tions of time-serving and trade unionism prevailed; the in- 
fluence of the colonial Empire on the labour aristocracy re- 
mained, and the other workers followed in its wake. Socialist 
ideas had only weak roots. Back in 1884, under the leader- 
ship of Henry Hyndman, the Social-Democratic Federation 
had been established, but it suffered from sectarianism (not 
wishing to work together with the trades unions). The 
Socialist League (headed by William Morris and Eleanor 
and Edward Aveling) separated off from it, but slid info 
anarchism. The Fabian Society emerged, set up by Beatrice 
and Sydney Webb, George Bernard Shaw, Philip Snowden 
and others. It feared a revolution, was hostile to Marxism 

9 V. I. Lenin, “The British Labour Movement in 1912”, Collected 
Works , Vol. 18, pp. 467-68. 

10 See: V. I. Lenin, “The Results of Strikes in 1912 as Compared 

with Those of the Past”, Collected Works , Vol. 19, p. 244. 
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and remained an intellectual group unreservedly supporting 
reformism. The slow development, of tho social process was 
declared its motto. In 1893, the Independent Labour Party 
was formed under James Keir Hardie and declared itself 
in support of socialism and workers’ representation in par- 
liament. It rejected, however, the idea of class struggle. As 
for the Labour Party, it proved immediately to be on the 
leash by bourgeois reformism. During the First World War, 
right-wing Labourists openly sold out the working class 
and began to serve the imperialists by actively supporting 
the bloody battle waged by the British imperialists for their 

colonial spoils. , , , , 

In 1912, Lenin wrote that Britain had long been the 
‘workshop’ of the world” and that this monopoly position 
had created comparatively bearable living conditions For 
the labour aristocracy, the trained and well-paid minority 
of workers. As a result, “the petty-bourgeois, craft spirit 
in the ranks of this labour aristocracy, which has been di- 
vorcing itself from its class, following in the wake of the 
Liberals, and treating socialism contemptuously as a uto- 
pia’ became entrenched”. At the same time, the Independent 
Labour Party proved independent only of socialism and was, 
in fact, a party with a liberal workers’ policy. 

In 1913. Lenin noted that the British Labour Party was 
the most opportunist and the worst infected by the spirit 
of the liberal workers’ policy. Lenin explained the oppor- 
tunism of the Labourists in terms of the historical conditions 
in the second half of the 19th century, when the labour 
aristocracy” took part in dividing up the very high prolits 

reaped by British capital. 12 

10. The specifics of Britain's economic development under 
imperialism. To sum up. certain specifics should be noted of 
Britain’s economic development during the period under c on- 
sideration (1870-1917). 

1. As Lenin noted, many aspects of imperialism appeared 
in Britain’s economy and politics earlier than in other 
countries. As early as the mid-19th century, the export of 
British capital assumed a large scale; British colonialism 
embraced whole continents and was already a traditional 
phenomenon. Consequently, bourgeois Britain was not only 

11 See: V. I. Lenin, “Debates in Britain on Liberal Labour Policy”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 360. . . .« 

13 Sec: V. I. Lenin, On Britain (the Sad Results of Opportunism) , 
Collected Works , Vol. 49, p. 55. 
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UlT t d f i ' e c ?P ltal,st fact01 'y system, but also the 
ancestor of modern imperialism. The other imperialist 

powers began to copy Britain only at the end of the 19th 
cenuiry. 

imprint on the country’s economic devel- 
opment^ at the turn of the century, too. The chief factor was 

of wnrM lndU w ial ] f t and its lossof industrial monopoly 
wnph?» ld T? arke * S and f ? rmer role as the “factory of 1 the 

Z Britlh 18 r tCOme ° f eVGnts seGras paradoxical, since 
the British bourgeoisie possessed tremendous resources 

(capUal, raw materials, sales markets and the fleet) 

the deca y of British capitalism. 
A. it had been developing long since, it had already exhaust- 
ed its economic potential; in particular, considerable old 
equipment had accumulated and the cost of modernising 

tories S ha°d n f T Tho J mok ^ old hidings of obsolete far" 
tones had to be written off when new ones were built In 

contrast to the USA Germany, Russia and Japan, capitalist 

and Zn A™* ‘ f ak ° f ?' J arivarta *?e of new construction 
and oo-oporation of production. 

4. Tt was m Britain that bourgeois parasitism assumed 
the most monstrous forms and the bourgeoisie was increas- 
ingly losing the production functions it had been so proud 
of at the time of Adam Smith. This was connected with 

svsiem 6 7ho hC p " b,ic dobt ’ tho development of the banking 
system, the accumulation of enormous capitals the in- 
crease of their export and expansion of the exploitation of 

or ^hHli M StTy C6a / Gd t0 be the bo ^eoisie’s trump card 
or the chief source of its incomes. 

5. The imperialists of Germany, Japan, France, tho USA 
etc were driving towards the colonies, but Britain began to 
• uffer from a surplus of them and colonialism began to have 
an inverse effect ori the metropolitan country. For industry 

n boZ a V J, ; fav ° 1JrablG Bifluence, since capital left Britain 
to be invested more profitably in the colonies. The specula- 
nm enrichment of tho bourgeoisie did not mean any inZase 
in Britain s industrial might. Tho colonial profits became 
obstacles to the country’s industrial "development and 

Jia m etc Stnal CentreS Shifted t0 Canada, South Africa, Auslra- 

m f;J bero were a1so external factors. British industry worked 
more for export than did that of the USA, or even France 

atZs^th 80 u anch r ter . was vep y scn silive to fluctu- 
ations in the world market situation. Moreover, the com- 
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petition on the world market was becoming increasingly 
fierce as France, Russia, Japan, and especially Germany and 
the USA industrialised. 

7. The very branch structure of British industry weakened 
the industrial positions of British imperialism. Not only in 
japan and France, but in Britain, too, the share of light 
industry (above all the textile industry) was too large. In 
Germany and the USA, on the other hand, there was a rapid 
growth of heavy industry, which strengthened their economic 
positions and provided them with enormous quantities of 
equipment for further developing their industry- 

8. The agrarian base of British industry was incomparably 
narrower than the French, German or Japanese, to say 
nothing of the Russian and American. Exploitation of colo- 
nies, which provided raw materials and foodstuffs, compen- 
sated for this, but the home market for industrial goods still 
proved loo narrow. Britain itself did not have such broad 
opportunities for agricultural investment as the ESA did. 

9. In contrast to Russia and Japan, Britain did not expe- 
rience any obstacles to the penetration of capital into farm- 
j n g_U had been capitalist long since. The conditions for 
the development of large-scale agricultural production in 
Britain were more favourable than even in Franco ami 
Germany, but landlordism became a real sore, gave rise to 
parasitic outgrowths, and burdened agriculture with rent 
collections, which became particularly heavy during the 
agrarian crisis. So Britain su ffered more than other countries 
from this crisis. The USA and Russia possessed vast terri- 
tories for developing capitalism in breadth, but Britain 
did not, except for in the colonies. I ho chief line of develop- 
ment was an intensification of agriculture. ? 

10. Even at the stage of imperialism, Britain s economic 
development was greatly affected by free trade traditions. 
From the end of the 19th century, a transition was made 
towards protectionism, but in a less harsh and aggressive 
form than that practised by the USA, Germany and Russia 

11. Monopoly capitalism did not, even in the early 2 Uth 
century, acquire such mature forms in Britain as in Germany 
or Russia, let alone the USA. This is yet another paradox of 
Britain’s economic history in the period of imperialism, 
explicable in terms of industry’s lag, the presence of many 
old factories and plants, the influence of free trade traditions, 
the accessibility of colonial markets, and the fact that the 
country was accustomed to enjoying an industrial monopoly. 
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12. Irt spite of the existence of the colonial empire and 
the weakness of Britain’s industrial base, the British imperi- 
alists oriented themselves at the turn of the century on a 
lurther expansion of colonial possessions. This is the third 
riddle of Britain’s economic history at the time, since the 
colonial expansion of Germany, the USA and even Japan 
was based on a rapid growth of their industries. Account 
should be taken, however, of the fact that many colonies 
were seized only to prevent them falling into the hands of 
rivals. Moreover, new spheres of investment were required, 
and capital exports assumed enormous proportions, creating 
an economic base for the expansion of British colonialism 
I he existing empire had to he saved, for which purpose 
support points were needed all over the world. The traditions 
of colonialism dominated British politics. Attempts wore 
made to export the internal contradictions of capitalism 
to the colonial outskirts and thus mitigate them at the 
expense of the colonies (through development in breadth 
colonisation, nurture of the labour aristocracy, and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of foodstuffs). 

fn* .^ S u L ? nil * r ? r ?. arked ’ colonialism became characteristic 
ot British imperialism in particular. He called it colonial 
imperialism. The export of capital from Britain assumed an 
enormous scale arid became most typical of it. Britain was 
the duet colonial power. 

14. ft was Britain that gave birth to the system of domin- 
lons as an artificial form for disguising colonialism. The 
s , ron f aspect of British imperialism was the extensive use 
ot co Ionisation, m which France proved totally helpless, 
and there was certainly no flow of colonists from the USA 
to the Philippines. Meanwhile, British colonisation created 
support points for British imperialism in many countries 
Uanada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zeafand became 

exnw| ai Th ° f n ’ . where Bri t*sh capitalism could 
expand. 1 heir agricultural resources were available to Bri- 

ai /l a ” f J, Jj e, P ed alleviate its agrarian contradictions. 

lo. While the First World War furthered the enrichment 
ot the US monopolies, it weakened Britain, exhausted its 
economic resources and involved the Joss of the country’s 
former role as ‘ruler of the waves”. War debts became a seri- 
ous burden. 

r| 'he decay of capitalism was observed in Britain partic- 
u Lilly clearly (the lag of industry, upsurge of bourgeois par- 
asitism, the economic sore of landlordism, the intensity of 
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the economic crises, the dictatorship of the financial oli- 
garchy, the aggravation of class contradictions, the mass 
scale of the working-class movement, and the menacing 
behaviour of the strikers). 

17. In no other capitalist country did bourgeois reformism 
prove so flexible and make so many concessions. Various 
sorts of allowances were instituted and social legislation was 
passed to keep the workers calm. In addition, laughable 
attempts were made to revive the British peasantry. The 
bourgeoisie feared a proletarian revolution. 

18. No such revolution occurred, however, and this, too, 
seems inexplicable, but its deferment was a result of many 
factors. Emigration and colonisation of overseas territories 
gave the contradictions of British capitalism a breathing 
space by weakening the British working class and disrupting 
ils ranks. Using colonial superprofits, (ho bourgeoisie kepi 
the labour aristocracy happy, taming it. and spreading dissent 
among the proletariat. Bourgeois reformism spread the illu- 
sion of the possibility of material well-being under capital- 
ism. Social legislation acted as a sort of safety-valve for the 
contradictions of wage labour. The working-class movement 
acquired a specific trade unionist character and lacked polit- 
ical leadership. In 1906, the Labour Party was formed, but. 
its members confined themselves to the pathetic traditions 
of trade unionism. The corrupt leaders of the trades unions 
and the Labour Parly were servile to the bourgeoisie and 
sold out the vital interests of the proletariat, thereby demor- 
alising it politically. During the First World War, these 
leaders served the imperialists faithfully, declaring the 
salvation of the British colonial Empire to he the British 
working class’s highest goal. 



Chapter 6 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF FRANCE. 

USURY IMPERIALISM 

/. The historical role of the Paris Commune. In the period 
of complicated historical development from 1870 to 1917, 
that of France was speci fic. The despotic regime of the Second 
Empire, which arose after the 1848 revolution, was on its 
last legs, so in 1870 Napoleon TII unleashed a war against 
Prussia, the idea being to hack up his prestige with foreign 
adventures. Events had a sad outcome for him, however, 
and on September 1 the French army was routed at Sedan. 
The belligerent emperor himself was taken prisoner, together 
with 39 generals and an enormous number of soldiers 
(80,000). This was the inglorious end of the Second Empire, 
which was a mere parody of the First. Tt became clear that 
the time of political despotism was past. On September 4, 
1870, the people of Paris burst into the Chamber of Deputies 
and declared a republic. 

Soon, however, (on September 17, 1870), the Prussian 
occupation forces laid siege to Paris itself. The now govern- 
ment prepared to surrender the city. This treachery on the 
part of the bourgeoisie aroused the indignation of the Paris 
workers, and it was they who saved France’s honour. After 
a whole series of conflicts, the bourgeois government under 
Louis Adolphe Thiers escaped to Versailles and, on March 
18, 1871, Paris was seized by the National Guard. In 
fact, it was in the hands of the workers. The Paris Commune 
was founded, as the world’s first workers’ state. This was the 
first act of the world proletarian revolution, the second 
being I lie Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
in 1917. An event of enormous historical significance oc- 
curred and the first form of dictatorship by the proletariat 
appeared. 

'The economic policy of t lie Paris Commune differed funda- 
mentally from the bourgeois one and was in the interests of 
the proletarian masses. Decrees were issued deferring rent 
payment for housing, halting the sale of pawned items, ruling 
the return of cheap items (up to 20 francs) free of charge, 
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and abolishing high salaries for officials. A commission was 
set up to prepare labour legislation. This commission strove 
to eliminate unemployment and took over workshops aban- 
doned by their owners. In state-owned enterprises, the 
management was elected and the workers took part in draw- 
ing up the rules and production plans. A bureau was set up 
for finding work for the jobless. On April 20, a law was passed 
prohibiting night work in bakeries. The Commune control led 
the wage rates and forced suppliers to pay workers a rea- 
sonable sum. Employers wore not allowed to fine workers. 
A chief controller and eight commissars were appointed to 
(lie management, of the railways. A decree was prepared on 
the introduction of an eight-hour working day. The flats of 
rich people who had fled to Thiers wore confiscated and 
given to workers. The Commune turned to the peasants, 
stressing that it wanted land for the peasants, means of 
production for the workers, and work for all. It did not, it 
is true, confiscate the capital of the Bank of Franco (which 
had reached 3 billion francs) and resources flowed out to 
Versailles. This was a major mistake on the Commune’s part. 

On May 28, 1871, the Paris Commune fell, not having 
managed to involve the peasants and break the domination of 
the big bourgeoisie. It had been too circumspect and indeci- 
sive in expropriating the capitalists, and isolated from the pea- 
sants by a blockade. The bourgeois development of the French 
countryside was so far advanced that it was difficult to 
rouse the peasants to struggle against capitalism. As for the 
agricultural labourers and rural poor, they were scattered 
among the villages. Besides, Versailles was assisted by the 
Prussians. As at the lime of the Jacquerie, in 1358, foreign 
enemies became the friends of the ruling class. The Commu- 
nards were extremely heroic, hut. lost an unequal battle. 
In France, in 1871, it. proved impossible to forge such a union 
of the working class and the peasantry as was formed in 
Russia in 1917. 

On May 30, 1871, the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association confirmed its proclamation, 
signed by Marx, concerning the civil war in France. Marx 
highly appraised the Paris Commune in this. lie wrote 1 hat it 
had been the direct, opposite of the Empire and that, the “cry 
of ‘social republic’, with which Lbo revolution of February 
was ushered in by I he Paris proletariat, did hut express a vague 
aspiration after a Republic that was not only to super- 
sede the monarchical form of class-rule, but class-rule itself. 
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The Commune was the positive form of that Republic.' 1 
The Commune proved to be a more flexible political form and 
its real secret was that it “was essentially a working-class 
government, the produce of the struggle of the producing 
against the appropriating class, the political form at last 
discovered under which to work out the economic emanci- 
pation of labour”. 

As Marx pointed out, “the political rule of the producer 
cannot coexist with the perpetuation of this social slavery. 
The Commune was therefore to serve as a lever for uprooting 
the economic foundations upon which rests the existence of 
classes, and therefore of class-rule.” He stressed that the 
Commune “intended lo abolish that class-property which 
makes the labour of the many the wealth of the few. It aimed 
at the expropriation of the expropriators.” 

Yet the Commune was defeated by the combined forces of 
Versailles and Prussia. Moreover, as the proclamation stat- 
ed, “even the atrocities of the bourgeois in June, 1848, 
vanish before I ho ineffable infamy of 1871”. The victors did 
not oven know where to put the bodies of those killed after 
the battle was over. These foul inurdors testified that 
“the civilisation and justice of bourgeois order comes out 
iu its lurid light whenever the slaves and drudges of that 
order rise against their masters. Then this civilisation and 
justice stand forth as undisguised savagery and lawless 
revenge.” 1 

Marx considered it noteworthy that, after the worst war in 
recent times, the victorious army and the defeated army 
joined forces to beat the proletariat together. 

Lenin, too, highly appraised the Paris Commune, con- 
sidering it to have been the most significant event of the 19th 
century, the first experience of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

In Lenin’s opinion, the events of 1871 may be seen as the 
conclusion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution that be- 
gan in France in 1789, if the removal of the objective histori- 
cal tasks of the bourgeois revolution may be considered its 
conclusion, i.e., the elimination of the very grounds for 
such a revolution. 2 

1 Karl Marx, “The Civil War in France”, in: Karl Marx and Fre- 
derick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. Two, pp. 219-20, 
223 23!). 

2 See: V. I. Lenin, “Notes of a Publicist”, Collected Works, Vol. 10, 
p. 203. 
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At. the same time, Lenin stressed that the Commune had 
lone beyond the problems of the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
gution and made “the first epoch-making step” towards the 
triumph of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The second 
step was the establishment of Soviet power in Russia. 2 Lenin 
called for the experience of the Communards to be used for 
solving the problems of the proletarian revolution. He wrote 
that “despite all its mistakes the Commune was a superb 
example of the groat proletarian movement of the nineteenth 
century”. Lenin attached major significance to the fact that 
the Paris Commune inspired the socialist movement and 
“taught the European proletariat to pose concretely the tasks 
of the socialist revolution”. 4 

2. The agrarian reserves oj French imperialism. The Paris 
Commune was crushed by the French bourgeoisie, who em- 
braced the German occupying forces and sold out France’s 
national interests. This was a sort of prelude to the treachery 
of 1940. 

Scared by the menacing colossus of the French working 
class, the bourgeoisie nurtured monarchist plans and pul 
their hopes in General Boulanger. Even so, the Third Repub- 
lic became established. Its corrupt regime proved very flex- 
ible and served the plunderous activities of the monopolies. 
Parliamentarianism merely masked a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. 

From the end of last century, France became an imperialist 
power and the Third Republic Look an active part in the 
division of colonics and the preparations for the First World 
War. Bourgeois “democracy” was a mere veil over colonial 
plunder. The economic positions of French imperialism were, 
however, weak and, in industrial terms, France was far be- 
hind even Britain, let alone Germany and the USA. One reason 
for this was the slow development of agriculture. The agrari- 
an reforms of French imperialism were very limited. When 
the world agrarian crisis broke out in the mid-1870s, France’s 
agriculture could not stand up to American competition. 

From 1870 to 1917, there were, of course, many changes of 
a progressive nature in France’s agriculture, including, in 

3 V. I. Lenin, “First Congress of the Communist International, 
March 2-6, 1919. Theses and Kcport on Bourgeois Democracy and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, March 4”, Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
p. 466. 

4 V. I. Lenin, “Lessons of the Commune”, Collected Works, Vol. 13, 
pp. 476, 477. 
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particular, mechanisation of production. Lenin noted that, 
from 1882 to 1892, the French rural population fell from 6.9 
million to 6.6 million, while the number of agricultural 
machines rose from 278,896 to 355, 795. 6 

If the comparison is extended, the growth of mechani- 
sation of production becomes even more marked. From 1862 
to 1892, the number of threshers rose from 100,733 to 
234,380, of sowing machines from 10,853 to 52,375, of 
harvesters from 8,907 to 23,432, and of hay-mowers from 
9,442 to 38,753. Later, from the end of the century, the use 
of machinery expanded even more. The impact of the agra- 
rian crisis was felt most directly. 

At the same time, there was an increase in the use of 
chemical fertilisers. From 1889 to 1913, the use of super- 
phosphates rose from 425,000 to 2 million tonnes. Before the 
First World War (from 1911 to 1913), the use of chemical 
fertilisers in agriculture reached an average of 4,135,000 
tonnes, most of these being phosphates (3,445,000 tonnes), 
some of them nitrogenous (602,000 tonnes) and a few potassi- 
um (88,000 tonnes). Grass sowing increased and, from 1885 to 
1913, the area under fodder crops expanded from 2.7 million 
hectares to 5.2 million. This created a fodder base for the 
development of livestock-breeding. Natural meadows were 
also used; their area doubled over the same period, reaching 
10 million hectares, they were improved by clearing, fertilis- 
ing and the sowing of forage grasses. The maintenance of 
cattle improved and their productivity rose. The head of 
cattle increased markedly: from 1882 to 1913 the number of 
horses went up from 2.8 million to 3.2 million, and of cattle 
from 12.9 to 14.7 million. The development of livestock- 
breeding helped the country get out of the agrarian crisis 
at the end of last century. 

Although the sown area remained virtually unchanged, the 
gross harvest increased somewhat. From 1875 to 1913, the 
area under wheat dropped from 6.9 to 6.5 million hectares, 
while the grain harvest rose from 75.4 million quintals to 
86.9 million. The area under other cereals in general fell 
similarly, from 7.8 to 6.9 million hectares, while the har- 
vest rose from 83.6 to 87.7 million quintals. The area under 
potatoes was expanded over these years from 1.2 to 1.5 mil- 
lion hectares, and the harvost grew even more, from 94.4 mil- 


6 See: V. I. Lenin, “Capitalism in Agriculture”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, p. 111. 
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lion quintals to 135.8 million, though it fluctuated greatly 
from year to year. 

The specialisation of the agriculture of historically estab- 
lished economic regions gained in depth. Regions producing 
only a single crop also emerged. Some departments special- 
ised in 2 or 3 products. Thus, Gironde was oriented on viti- 
culture, forestry and livestock-breeding, the Mediterranean 
coast on the production of spring vegetables and flowers 
(for the perfume industry), the north-western departments 
on livestock-breeding and the cultivation of sugar-beet. In 
the North, the production of wheat, and beetroot was in- 
creased. This specialisation naturally raised labour produc- 
tivity and the overall agricultural yield. 

The production of industrial raw materials expanded, 
this being of major importance for France’s industry. The 
area under industrial crops increased only little, it is true— 
from 369,000 hectares in 1875 to 394,000 in 1913. The growth 
of output was more substantial— from 56.8 million quintals 
in 1885 to 80.8 million in 1913. The expansion of the produc- 
tion of industrial raw materials told very clearly in the 
rapid development of the sugar industry. In 1880-1881, 
283,602 tonnes of sugar were refined, while in 1900-1901 the 
figure was a million tonnes. Just before the war, production 
dropped somewhat, but even so, in 1912-1913, France’s 
sugar refineries produced 877,656 tonnes. 

The agricultural and economic achievements of France’s 
agriculture at the turn of the century should not, however, 
be exaggerated. Although there was some progress, it was ve- 
ry slow. The agricultural area itself remained virtually 
unchanged. Moreover, France had considerable waste land 
that was not still cultivated. From 1882 to 1913, the unused 
area dropped from 6.2 to 3.7 million hectares, but much 
remained. The cultivated area increased from 34.8 million 
to 36.5 million hectares, but mainly through an increase in 
the area of natural pastures and meadows. Some branches of 
agriculture were clearly in decline. For example, from 
1875 to 1913 the area of vineyards dropped from 2.4 to 
1.5 million hectares, and wine output fell from 83.8 million 
hectolitres to 44.3 million (from 1886 to 1890 the average 
output was 26 million hectolitres). For centuries, France had 
supplied the world with wines, but now it began importing 
them. In 1890, 10 million hectolitres were imported. One 
reason for the disastrous decline in viticulture was the spread 
of philloxera and the death of whole vineyards, hut the 
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conservatism of French agriculture and its backwardness 
were also lo blame. Franco’s positions on the world market 
were greatly weakened. 

The production of certain types of industrial raw mate- 
rials also fell off. In 1802, there were 200,000 hectares under 
flax and hemp, but only a third of this area by the end of 
the century. Yet these raw materials were needed by France’s 
textile industry. Sheep-breeding was contracting rapidly. 
From 1862 lo 1913, the number of sheep foil from 29.5 to 
16.1 million and the number of goats also dropped over 
these years, from 1.7 to 1.4 million. France had to import 
more and more of the wool for its mills. There was virtually 
no progress in pig-breeding: until 1903 it expanded somewhat 
and the number of pigs reachod 7.5 million, but thou it be- 
gan to fall and, in 1913, there were only 7 million, less than 
in 1882 (7.1 million). The raw material base of the meat 
industry was not expanding. That of the timber industry 
was also contracting: in 1790, forests occupied 17 million 
hectares in France, against only 10.8 million at the end of 
the 19th century. 

o. Agrarian contradictions. Overall, from 1870 lo 1917, 
some branches of French agriculture developed slowly, while 
others wore simply declining. The reasons for Ibis were quite 
diverse. One was the world agrarian crisis at the end of las 
century, which was very protracted (1875-1896) and affected 
France greatly. The country’s agriculture could hardly stand 
up to the competition from American farmers. The price of 
wheat fell rapidly. From 1871 to 1875, a hectolitre of wheat 
sold at 23.7 francs, but in 1893 for only 15.7, so from 1882 
to 1913 the total sown area of cereals dropped by 2 million 
hectares. This was inevitable, since the production costs of 
a hectolitre of wheal had reached 20 francs and were double 
that on the farms in the western states of the USA. Only on 
large capitalist-type farms, well supplied with machinery, 
were the production costs of wheat 15-20 per cent below its 
sales price. France’s agriculture proved unprofitable. In 
the first half of the 1870s, the annual harvest of wheat was 
worth 2.5 million francs, but from 1892 to 1895— only 1.5 bil- 
lion, though the yield had gone up somewhat. The price of 
land also began Lo fall. In 1874, a hectare of land cost 
2,000 francs, hut in 1892— only 1,500. Land rents began to 
drop a little, too, though less than the price of grain. From 
1882 to 1892, rents dropped from 53 to 47 francs a hectare. 

France saw protectionism as the way out of the crisis. In 
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1885, customs duties wore set on the import of foreign wheat 
(3 francs per 100 kg), followed by a rise lo 5 francs in 1887 
and 7 francs in 1894. The duties charged on sugar imports 
were also raised in 1884 from 3 to 7 francs. The principles of 
free trade that had been so advertised in the 19th century did 
not stand the test under the conditions of the world agrarian 
crisis. The customs duties on imports of rye, maize, and 
rice were also raised. Bonuses hegau to he given for sowing- 
flax and hemp and for silk-worm breeding. At the same time, 
the branch structure of French agriculture began to change, 
as is shown by the significant development of livestock- 
breeding, the expansion of areas under sugar-beet, potatoes, 
and so on. The use of farm machinery also increased some- 
what. 

The results of all this were not, however, signiiicant. The 
agrarian reserves of French imperialism remained very mod- 
est and, in terms of the mechanisation of agricultural pro- 
duction, France was way behind Britain and the USA. 
Machines were not available Lo the French peasant, with his 
parcel of land, for their use was not profi table on a small 
holding. 

The main reason for the backwardness of French agri- 
culture was the agrarian legacy of the preceding period. The 
structure of French land-ownership did not provide the neces- 
sary scope for the development, of the productive forces. 
Suffice it to note that, in 1901, Ihero were 150 million small 
plots of land without buildings in France, millions of 
which were not worked at all. Since the number of farms, 
according lo the 1892 census, was 5.7 million, there were 
almost thirty such allotments to every farm. These ex- 
tremely excessive numbers of land holdings often precluded 
any progress in agriculture at all. 

France’s agriculture was on the way towards private 
property taken to absurd lengths. Even big farmers some- 
times owned only a multitude of small plots of land on 
which no rational large-scale farming could he organised. 

Moreover, millions of peasant farms suffered from land 
starvation, so they could not use sophisticated tools or even 
draft animals, the land being worked manually, lu 1892, 
2,235,400 farms (39 per cent of the total) were of less than 
a hectare, so only Chinese-type agriculture was possible. 
The soil and climatic conditions for this were lacking, 
however. Another 32.1 per cent of farms were between one and 
tive hectares, so they could only develop viticulture, horti- 
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culture, and market-gardening. Such farms, too, lacked the 
necessary conditions for farming and livestock-breeding. 
Thus, over two-thirds of all farms could provide no basis for 
the development of the productive forces. 

The number of peasant holdings of 5 to 10 hectares was, it 
is true, 788,300 (13.9 per cent) and they covered 5.7 million 
hectares, but these farms were also weak financially, and their 
plots of land did not provide the space required for setting 
up big farms. Land- ownership in the form of parcels became 
reactionary, as Marx brilliantly showed, lie wrote that 
“proprietorship of land parcels by its very nature excludes 
the development of social productive forces of labour, social 
forms of labour, social concentration of capital, large-scale 
cal lie-raising, and the progressive application of science. 

“Usury and a taxation system must impoverish it every- 
where. The ex pen di hire of capital in the price of the land 
withdraws this capital from cultivation. An infinite frag- 
mentation of means of production, and isolation of the 
producers themselves. Monstrous waste of human energy. 
Progressive deterioration of conditions of production and 
increased prices of means of production— an inevitable law 
of proprietorship of parcels. Calamity of seasonal abundance 
for this mode of production.” 6 

The history of the French peasantry from 1870 to 1917 
fully confirms Marx’s conclusion. In order to retain their 
hold on their parcels of land and somehow make ends meet, 
Ihe peasants went into debt. Mortgage debts quickly grew and 
the overall debt reached tremendous proportions. Research 
carried out in 1876 showed that it stood at 14.37 billion 
francs, but by 1906-1910, the figure averaged 15.9 billion 
francs. There was a marked rise in mortgage liabilities, 
reflecting the excess of the sum of new debts over old ones 
already paid off. Indebtedness became chronic. It is 
estimated that., at the beginning of the century, only 4 per 
cent of land-owners were not working for the money-lenders 
and remained the owners of their land. The peasants’ incomes 
were swallowed up by interest payments and the owner of 
a small allotmeni possessed his land formally. Rent paid on 
usury capital often swallowed up not only the surplus 
product, but also the necessary product. The parcels of 
land were often confiscated, including hy force. At Ihe end 
of last century, about, half Lho cultivated land changed hands 


G Karl Marx, Capital, VoL. Ill, p. 807. 


once every ten years. At that time, peasant owners of land 
parcels were paying money-lenders about 2 billion francs 
a year. So-called “black bands” operated in the French coun- 
tryside, buying up parcels of land and selling them off in even 
smaller pieces. 

The pauperisation of the peasantry was constantly progress- 
ing and t he rural poor were forced to live under worse 
material conditions than even the urban workers. When they 
lost their own land, the peasants began renting somebody 
else’s. In 1892, the number of “pure tenants” was 806,500, 
including 220,900 share-croppers. Moreover, 599,100 holdings 
rented other people’s land on top of that already owned. 
Among these there wore 123,000 share-croppers. In all, tenants 
of all categories numbered 1,405,600. Among these there were 
capitalist farmers, hut peasants predominated. There were 
344,200 share-croppers alone, while the capitalist farmer 
managed to get by without share-cropping, of course. This 
was the worst form of rent: half the harvest had to be handed 
over, in addition to doing some other work. Many share-crop- 
pers were, in fact, the hired agricultural labourers of the 
land-owners, it has been established that the sharecrop- 
per’s rental was 25-50 per cent higher than farmer’s, though 
the latter had been rising, too, since, in the early 1900s, the 
market situation became more favourable. Before the 
outbreak of the 1914 war, the rent for a hectare of land in the 
north-western departments of France was 60-66 francs. 

Rent did not save the situation of the peasants nor pro- 
vide the necessary scope for the development of agriculture. 
No agricultural improvements or experiments could he 
expected from the sharecropper, who had even fewer oppor- 
tunities and inclination for this than the independentjjeas- 
anl did. 

While clinging to their small plots and finding it impossi- 
ble to make ends meet, the peasants began to reduce their 
birthrate. This classical means became widespread, with 
the two-child family becoming the norm, as the last reserve 
in the small producer’s defence. The birthrate steadily 
dropped. In 1876, it reached a maximum of 1,022,000 
hut then began to fall, and by 1913 was only 790,000. This 
constituted a national catastrophe. The country’s population 
stabilised and manpower resources were hardly rising. From 
1872 to 1911, the population went up from 36.3 to only 
39.6 million. Foreigners began to How in since France was 
short of manpower, especially in periods of rovival and 
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booms in industrial production. By 1872, the number ol 
non-naluralised^foreigners reached 741,000, and by 1900, 
there were 1,046,000. 

France was losing. its a vital strength^ in the fruitless 
struggle waged by the peasant for his rf parcel ol land. 
Eventually, pauperisation^ proved inevitable, it has been 
calculated that the number of peasant holdings dropped from 
5.7 million in 1892 to 3.9 million in 1929. The peasant turned 
into an agricultural labourer. At the end of last century, 75 
per cent of agricultural labourers had only small plots of land 
of their own, hut links^with the land merely made their 
economic condition even worse, making them more dependent 
of the rich land-owners. Wages were very low and living 
conditions very poor. Housing consisted of huts and barns, 
while work lasted from sunrise to sunset. Flight to the 
towns was, therefore, the final way out for the expropri- 
ated peasant. This was also promoted by the partial mecha- 
nisation of agricultural production, as this reduced the 
demand for manpower. From 1872 to 1911, the rural popula- 
tion fell from 24.8 to 22 million. From 1862 to 1928, 
732,000 families of peasant land-owners and 759,000 families 
of agricultural labourers left the countryside. Over the 
first hall of the 20th century, some regions lost 30-50 per 
cent of their populations, and the desertion of the French 
countryside became increasingly marked. 

4. The development of capitalism in .agriculture. From 
1870 to 1917, agrarian capitalism continued to develop iu 
France on the ruins of the peasant economy, it quashed the 
petty-bourgeois illusions concerning the social benefits oL’ 
private ownership of the land, tiie triumph of freedom, 
equality and fraternity in a bourgeois society. A hundred 
years after the 1789-1794 revolution, the invalidity of these 
illusions became particularly evident. Private ownership 
proved incompatible with the economic w'ell-being of the 
broad population and the humane goals of the time of the 
revolution proved alien to capitalism. It engendered the 
development of the productive forces, but at the cost of 
expropriation of the peasantry and merciless exploitation 
of the hired agricultural labourers, who became the pariahs 
of capitalist society. 

The agricultural positions of rich peasants making exlon- 
sive use of hired labour grew constantly in strength. At the 
same time, capitalist farming Look shape, buying up or 
renting the land from big land-owners. Although allotments 
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persisted, the number of land-owners dropped, from 7- 
7.5 million in 1850, to only about 3.7 million in 1884. 
Moreover, half of all the land belonged to 6 per cent of the 
land-owners, each of whom held over 40 hectares. Conse- 
quently, the concentration of landed ^ property increased, 
thereby creating the necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of capitalism. Many land parcels were combined in the 
hands of one farmer and large farms became a possibility. 

This also told on the distribution of the land between 
farms. There -were, it is true, more of these than land-owners 
because of the rent system, which meant that land belonging 
to one person could he leased out to dozens of share-croppers. 
The 1892 census recorded 5.7 million farms, but. 73 per cent 
of the land belonged to ones of a clearly capitalist type, 
with over 20 hectares. Out of a total of 49.3 million hectares, 
36.8 million belonged to this sort of farm. Latifundia were 
rarities and (here were only 4, 300 holdings of over 300 hecl- 
ares. The agrarian consequences of the revolution the end 
of the 18th century still had a remote effect on this, hut the 
concentration of the land in the hands of capitalist farmers 
was quite evident.. Some farms of this type grew up on 
rented land, for rent in no way excluded the possibility of 
capitalist concentration of the land. The history of British 
agriculture had proved this. 

A substantial part of the land belonged to rich peasant 
farms, each of 10 to 20 hectares: there wore 429,400 such 
farms, making up 7.6 per cent, of the total. 

The degree of development of capitalism in French agricul- 
ture in the period of imperialism is shown clearly by the 
numbers of hired agricultural labourers: in 1911. there were 
2 million, or about 5 to every farm of a pure capitalist type 
(with over 20 hectares of land). Proletarian and semi proletar- 
ian elements began to predominate in the rural population. 
The very survival of the parcel system often depended on it 
supplying manpower for the capitalist farms. As Benin wrote 
(in his notes on Karl Kautsky’s book The Agrarian Question 
in 1899) in this case, “ large and small land-ownership 
condition each other as capitalists and proletarians” 7 Here 
lies the secret of the. amazing tenacity of the French land 
parcels. They increasingly acquired capitalist functions, 
allowing t, ho farmers local the wages of agricultural labour- 
ers and keep them in bondage. In general, in oidei to ex- 

7 Lenin Miscellany XIX, Moscow, 1032, p. 47. 
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propria te tho tillers of the land it is no! necessary to drive 
lliem from their land as was the case in England and else- 
where”. 8 

The development of capitalism in France’s agriculture 
during the period under consideration also told in the pene- 
tration of capital into the sphere of the processing of agri- 
cultural produce. The number of mills dropped, and the 
surviving ones became capitalist enterprises. Tn Ihe 1880s, 
there were about 75,000 mills in France, but only 33,300 re- 
mained. by 1904. A similar picture was observed in Ihe 
processing of sugar-beet: the number of sugar factories drop- 
ped and monopolisation of the raw material progressed more 
and more. Tn 1880-1881, there were 493 such factories, but in 
1912-1913— only 213. At the beginning of the 20th centu- 
ry, the. monopolisation of the food industry advanced 
greally in other branches, too. It is importanl to note that 
the businessmen often tried to create their own raw mate- 
rial baso. The owners of sugar factories, for example, set up 
sugar-beet plantations (at. tho end of last century), thereby 
speeding up the development of capitalism in agriculture. 
Industry exerted an active influence on this process. 

Major shifts took place towards capitalism in the sphere of 
exchange too. The market for agricultural produce was 
expanding. In 1903, Paris received fresh milk from remote 
regions: 000, 000 litres came from villages 300 km away: Nor- 
mandy and Brittany began to supply milk for the capital. 
Enterprising middlemen (courtiers) bought up agricultural 
produce right on the farms, not only the markets. In 1900, 
France had 73.000 commissionaires and middlemen engaged 
in the commercial exploitation of the peasants. The credit 
system connected with agriculture was extended. As early 
as 1852, the Land Credit Bank was set up and later it grant- 
ed mortgages with the land as security. Tn 1860, the Credit 
Agricole Bank was founded though it went bankrupt sixteen 
years later as a result, of security speculations. Tn 1895. 
the National Agricultural Credit Bureau appeared. Tn 
addition, mortgages were granted by the General Land 
Society and the Lyons Land Association. The tentacles of 
the hanking system spread wider and wider in France’s 
agriculture, boosting its capitalist evolution. 

8 Karl Marx, “First Draft of the Reply to V. I. Zasulich’s Letter”, 
2}’ .Fjjrl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
\ol. Three, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973, p. 159. 
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lu the 1880s. agricultural co-operatives began to appear 
for the purpose of buying up raw materials and . foodstuffs. 

In 1890, thev numbered 648, but by 1910—4,948. In 1884, 
credit associations on a joint-stock basis began to be set. 
up. The co-operatives did not, of course, change the course 
of development and themselves revealed capitalist tenden- 
cies. Capitalist enterprises often operated behind co-operati- 
ve signboards. „ „ , ,. 

The scale of capitalist development of French agriculture, 
oven during the period of imperialism and its positive umii 
once on agriculture, the process of production mechanisation, 
etc., should not, however, he exaggerated. Big capital 
preferred usurious exploitation of the peasantry and went 
primarily into the sphere of mortgage credit . The size o 
capital investment itself remained stable even m landed 
property. From 1861 to 1914, investment dropped from 61 
lo 60 billion francs. From the end of last century, even the 
capital of the rural bourgeoisie was invested primarily m 
securities. Agriculture was considered to be not very profat- 
able. The coupon competed more and more with ‘ land. a ten- 
dency that had first emerged in the mid-ldth centurj. 
Incomes from agriculture were taxed treble or quad' uplo - th 
amount levied on those from securities. ihe . 
tax was 12 per cent and the death tax on land, even 40 per 

Ct Neither should the consequences of the concentration of 
lauded property, the positive impact of this proces o i 
agriculture, the growth of production, and rise m labour 
producLivUy be ^Mggerati. Large-scale ^-ownerg P 
often in no way meant large-scale production as in th« 1 18th 

centiirv. The owner of many land parcels merely France 
out. The svstem of landlordism also took shape in fiance, 
and large-scale land-ownership was often parasitic in ch* - 
acter. I » many places, arable land and meadows were turne 
into hunting parks and luxury country estates .The land 
dropped out of agricultural turnover and large- ‘ , 

ownership intensified bourgeois parasitism. As in the 81 
cenlurv, the nouvoaux riches among the bourgeoisie copied 

th | ^^“rancc's industrial The 

chief aspect of France’s economic history during : the age of 
imperialism was the slow development of '^ustry. , ^ 

G e r 1 11 an y* ' an d* espially ’ IhT V$A irT the development of 
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industry. This seems to be surprising, since at the end of the 
19th century there was an industrial rise even in Russia 
and Japan. Moreover, France had scored considerable 
successes in the development of factory industry since the 
time of Napoleon I, but it was now lagging and taking a back 
seat. In the mid-19th century, it was the most industriallv 
developed power on the European continent, coming second 
on y to Britain. In the early 1870s, Franco produced 10 per 
cent of world industrial output, but at the end of the cen- 
tury-only 7 per cent. Later its share diminished even more. 

Hie question naturally arises as to the reason for this, 
and there has been much talk about it. Some attempts have 
even been made to give it a totally false racial interpreta- 
tion. 1 

External events undoubtedly exerted an unfavourable 
impact on French industry and are partially to blame for its 
backwardness. France had to pay dear for Napoleon Ill’s 
adventurism. The war with Prussia ended in defeat and cost 
the country 9 billion francs (even 10 billion if what the occu- 
pying forces stolo is taken into account). Initially a defen- 
sive war for Prussia, it later became a plundcrous one. 
According to the Treaty of Versailles, signed in June 1871 
France had to pay an enormous indemnity of 5 billion francs. 
Ihis weakened the financial position of the Third Repub- 
nc and intensified parasitical tronds in the economy. The 
public debt grew and the money-lenders stopped up their 
activities. Of even greater importance was the loss of a very 
considerable territory— Alsace-Lorraine (1.4 million hect- 
ares), with a population oFl. 9 million. This reduced France’s 
manpower resources. Alsace had a developed textile 
industry and its loss undermined France's industrial posi- 
tions. the loss of Lorraine’s ores was particularly serious, 
however. France S< iron and steel industry was weakened 
ana took a long time to recover from this blow. 

Factors of an internal character wero far more significant 
bemg rooted in the specifics of France’s economic develop- 
ment. Theso included the unusual branch structure of in- 
dustry inherited from the preceding period. The production 
ot luxuries, textiles and haberdashery occupied too substan- 
tial a place. Historical traditions dominated the country’s 
economic affairs, as they had in the first half of the 19th 
century. Moreover, during the age of imperialism, major 
changes were taking place in the structure of world indus- 
try. J here was a sharp rise in the proportion of heavy in- 
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dustry. Under such conditions, the “haberdashery” industri- 
alisation of Franco was a n anachronism. 

At the same time, the development of France’s industry 
was hampered by the agrarian contradictions described 
above. French capitalism did not possess the agricultural 
reserves that American capitalism did. The country’s agri- 
culture was developing slowly or oven declining, so the 
home market for industrial goods was expanding only slowly, 
too. The French peasant renting a parcel of land proved 
less solvent than the American farmer. The raw material 
base of some branches of industrial production was contract- 
ing. Owing to the decline in sheep-breeding, more wool 
had to be imported. 

In the USA and Germany, the population was growing 
rapidly, which meant an increase in manpower reserves. In 
addition, American industry gathered paupers from all over 
the world. In France, however, the population was almost 
stable. The reserves of manpower were held in the vice of 
parcel land-ownership and remained virtually unchanged. 
The use of foreign workers helped only in part. The land 
parcel system and the factories inevitably came into con- 
flict. 

The decisive role -was played, however, by factors of 
a general historical nature, connected with the natural 
evolution of French capitalism. Franco’s industrial lag, 
like Britain’s, was no chance matter. The decay of capital- 
ism exerted just as strong an impact in France as in Britain. 
At the end of the 19th century, in Germany and Russia indus- 
trial revolutions were coming to their conclusion, while in 
Japan one was only just beginning. In France, on the other 
hand, the reserves of such a revolution had long since been 
exhausted and, from 1870 to 1914. the country could not 
take advantage of new construction. Large quantities of old 
equipment accumulated, and this had to he thrown out if 
new equipment was to he installed. A sort of “obesity” of 
French capitalism was observed, the result being a decay 
of the social fabric. Parasitic growths appeared and the 
bourgeois increasingly became rentiers. Aristocratic parasit- 
ism was replaced by bourgeois. The capitalist lost his pro- 
duction functions, of which the bourgeoisie in the 18th 
century had been so proud. The position of rentier became 
the ideal of the bourgeois, who would stop al nothing to 
attain it. The development of capitalism assumed a usurious 
character. In 1869, on the Paris stock-exchange alone, 
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securities worth 13 billion francs were quoted and Ihc 
figure in 1908 was 42.8 billion. In just 1911, the total nomi- 
nal value of securities reached roughly 110 billion francs, 
70 billion being internal and 40 billion foreign ones. Before 
the 1914 war, about 75 per cent of the increment in the na- 
tional wealth was accounted for by securities or branches 
serving rentiers. The inflow of capital into industry was 
weak. In 1908, functioning capital investment in industry 
and commerce was no more than 9.5 billion francs, though 
104.4 billion were invested in French and foreign securities. 
This ratio did not favour the development of industry. The 
rentiers held on tenaciously to state rent, and the growth of 
the public debt strengthened parasitic tendencies. In the 
years preceding the First World War, there were about 
2 million rentiers in France leading a parasitic existence 
mainly on interest, and half the national wealth consisted 
of securities. 

In France, as in Britain, the extensive export of capital 
exerted an unfavourable impact on the development of indus- 
try. Its financial positions were weakened, since capital 
was leaving the country. 

The rentiers lost interest in financing industrial produc- 
tion and the money that went to finance the Russian tsar or 
the Turkish sultan did not promote the development of 
this production. Some investment in colonies did, it. is true, 
expand the raw material base of French industry and some 
capital exports were used to increase overseas sales markets. 
Even so, this did not. change the generally parasitic nature 
of capital investment. 

Colonialism, which was being vigorously implanted in 
Africa and Indochina by the French imperialists, also 
exerted a contradictory influence on the development of the 
Third Republic’s industry. The colonies provided France 
with much (sales markets, raw materials, superprofits), but 
they diverted capital arid engendered a tendency towards 
stagnation (as also happened in British industry). Since 
they were becoming accustomed to their monopoly position 
on colonial markets, French manufacturers were in no hurry 
to modernise equipment or update production techniques. 
Technical stagnation was an inevitable by-product of 
colonialism. 

If is quite obvious that the lag of French industry was also 
connected with the development of monopoly capitalism. 
In his work Imperialism , the Highest Stage of Capitalism , 
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Lenin showed that the monopolies are partly responsible 
for technical stagnation in that they make it possible to 
reap superprofits purely commercially. The monopolists 
dominate the sales markets and technical progress ceases to 
he an economic necessity; many inventions are confined to 
the archives. 

In general, the reasons for France’s industrial lag in the 
period of imperialism aro very complex, but it. was both 
inevitable and logical, expressing the decay of capitalism, 
the intensification of parasitism, the senility of the capital- 
ist system and the aggravation of its contradictions. The 
external influence (the loss of Alsace-Lorraine) and the spe- 
cifics of economic development (parcel land-ownership, the 
backwardness of agriculture, the stability of the population 
number, shortage of such raw materials as oil, copper and 
zinc) merely intensified the main trend. 

0. The dynamics of industrial production. France’s indus- 
trial lag was not, however, an absolute stagnation. From 
1870 to 1914, industry continued to develop and the volume 
of output rose substantially. The preconditions for this took 
shape in the preceding period; hv 1870, France had a well-de- 
veloped system, of factory industry. This factory legacy also 
provided the basis for the further expansion of production. 
France had big capitals for financing industry, many 
branches of which possessed adequate raw materials (such as 
the silk arid sugar industries) or semi-finished goods (the 
clothing and haberdashery industries). Colonial seizures 
extended sales markets and increased raw material resources. 
The concentration of production simplified the modernisa- 
tion of its technology. Some industries were of military sig- 
nificance and were greatly encouraged by the government. 

In general, therefore, the volume of France’s industrial 
output increased from 1870 to 1914. In spite of the loss of 
Lorraine, the French iron and steel industry gained in 
strength and expanded its output more and more. This was 
achieved by developing the now ore deposits in the Briey 
basin. At the time of the Franco-Prussian war, France was 
producing only 1.3 million tonnes of pig iron a year, but the 
1896 figure was 2.3 million and the 1913 one— 5.3 million 
tonnes Before the 1914 war, the French iron and ’'steel 
industry was growing even faster than the^German. Yet, 
at the beginning of the war, it was still prod licing" only 
a l bird of Germany’s output, half of Britain’s and a sixth 
of the USA’s. The lost time could not be made up quickly, 
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became particularly evident, during the war. It was the chief 


ace held by the Kaiser’s militarism. France’s steel output 
grew, but remained small: 110.000 tonnes in 1869, 900.000 
in 1896 and 3,300,000 in 1910: the lag in this sphere was 
still significant. The output of hard coal was also rising, 
from only 13 million tonnes in the early 1870s to 30 million 
in 1896 and 39.3 million in 1911. France was still short of 
coal, and, in 1896, 8 million tonnes were imported. Imports 
continued to grow after this, to reach 22 million tonnes in 
1913. Imported coal was moro expensive. In 1912, French 
factories are known to have had to pay 40 per cent more for 
their coal than British ones. German competitors received 
it 20 per cent cheaper. In 1913, France’s coal industry was 
producing only just ovor a fifth of Germany’s output, over 
a seventh of Britain’s and only a fourteenth of the 
USA’s. 






Some branches of engineering, in particular transport 
engineering, were developing intensively in France. Steam 
locomotives produced in Orleans and Belfort were of high 
quality and were even used on' British and ^American rail- 
ways. A motor industry grew up; French cars were considered 
the best in the world. It was in France that the first sophis- 
ticated submarine and the modern aeroplane were built. 
The country’s “national genius” gave mankind the rapid- 
firing gun. Yet- French engineering was well behind German, 
let alone American. 

Several major inventions appeared in the chemical indus- 
try, but France still dropped further and further behind 
Germany. 

Ship-building developed considerably, as can be seen 
from the fact that the sailing-ship was rapidly being replaced 
by steam ships, the total tonnage of which was quickly 
rising. From 1867 to 1871, it was no more than 144,000 ton- 
nes but, by 1900, reached 528,000, though the total tonnage 
of the French merchant marine remained unchanged at 1 mil- 
lion tonnes. Meanwhile, the fleets of Germany, Japan and the 
USA were rapidly expanding. Again the specifics of France’s 
industrial development left their mark: qualitative shifts 
were not backed up by a quantitative growth. 

Railway construction was proceeding rapidly, and in 
this France came second only to the USA. From 1871 to 1901 , 
the length of track increased from 17,733 km to 42,826, and, 
in 1911, reached’ 50,232 km. The laying of railways was of 
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military significance and of major concern to imperialist 
circles. The finances were always forthcoming. 

Overall, French heavy industry was developing, hut 
considerably more slowly thau the German, American or 
even Russian. France became a secondary power in indus- 
trial terms. 

Light industry continued to develop and, over the last 
thirty years of the 1‘Jlh century, the amount of cotton 
processed rose by 50 per cent: from 100,000 tonnes in 1869 
lo 150,000 at the end of the century. From 1880 to 1914, 
the number of spindles in the cotton industry rose from 
4.9 million to 7.4 million, or by 50.6 per cent. The French 
cotton industry’s growth was twice as fast as that of Bri- 
tain’s, yet the lag was felt in light industry, too. Over the 
same period (1886-1914), the number of spindles in the USA’s 
cotton spinning mills went up by 103.4 per cent, and the 
German figure was 128.1 per cent. The wool industry was also 
expanding its output: from 1871 Lo 1896 wool imports rose 
from 90 to 200 million kg, to which the 40 million kg pro- 
vided by local sheep-brooding should be added. 

It is important to note that the share of light industry 
was falling, as in other countries. For 1861-1865, the pro- 
duction of consumer goods surpassed that of means of pro- 
duction by 350 per cent, but the difference in 1896 was only 
130 per cent. The ratio in Germany was similar— 2.3 : 1 
in 1895. 

The power base of French industry was also expanding: 
from 1871 to 1897, the number of steam engines rose from 
26,000 to 68,000 and their capacity from 315,000 to 1.3 mil- 
lion h.p. 

In general, over the last thirty years of the 19th century, 
the volume of industrial output roughly doubled, but this 
did not eliminate France’s industrial lag. From 1860 to 
1913, industrial output only quadrupled, while in Germany 
it increased sevenfold and in Russia and the USA— thirteen- 
fold. France was even behind the overall growth of world 
output (which rose sevenfold). France s share of world 
industrial output was falling and in 1913 was only 7 per 
cent. 

7. The concentration of industrial production and the for- 
mation of monopolies. France’s industrial lag also told on 
the rate of concentration of production. Even in the period 
of imperialism, these processes were proceeding more slowly 
than in other countries. The specifics ol the branch structure 
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of French industry had a very strong impact. The production 
of luxuries still played a major role. In the clothing industry 
mechanisation was only finding limited application. The 
system of work at home, combined with factory production, 
expanded. The scattered manufactories proved extremely 
tenacious in France and in many branches of industry 
even handicrafts survived. 

According to the 1906 census, the number of industrial 
enterprises on the territory of France reached 2,335,114, 
with a workforce of 0,227,227 (including owners and artisans, 
not only workers). Of these enterprises 1 ,661,426 were handi- 
craft workshops not employing wage labour. In fact, an- 
other 596,811 establishments with only 2-5 workers, including 
the owner, should be added to these. Usually, the foreman 
had 2 or 3 workers under him, as in the Middle Ages. Con- 
sequently, there were only 76,877 capitalist-type enterprises 
out of a total of 2.3 million, but among them capitalist 
manufactories in which from 6 to 50 people were employed, 
predominated. There were 67,786 such manufactories, though 
there w r ere only 9,091 enterprises with a larger number 
of workers. These employed only 30.1 per cent of industrial 
workers (owners and artisans). It is quite obvious that there 
were many manufactories in this group, too. Modern large- 
scale factories require at least 590 workers, but there were 
only 611 works of this size in France in 1911. 

The lowest level of concentration was in light industry, 
where production was very similar to artistic handicrafts. 
Small enterprises with up to 10 workers accounted for 87.1 
per cent of the total numbers employed in the clothing in- 
dustry, 77.5 per cent in the wood-working, 71.8 per cent, in 
the leather, and 75.6 per cent in the food industry. This 
shows clearly the reasons for the comparative weakness of 
industrial production concentration. 

Even so, these processes were gaining momentum in 
France: in 1906, as already noted, there were only 611 large- 
scale works, hut they employed 742,437 people. Small 
enterprises became dependent or simply went bankrupt 
increasingly frequently. The number of factory and office 
workers in them hardly Increased from 1896 to 1906, while 
the numbers employed in large-scale enterprises (of over 
a hundred workers) rose from 1.1 to 1.5 million. Moreover, 
the concentration process was developing unevenly and 
surged considerably ahead in heavy industry. In 1906, for 
instance, 98.4 per cent of the workers in the mining indus- 
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try were employed by enterprises with over 50 workers. In 
the chemical industry, the share of those employed in such 
enterprises was 68.1 per cent, in the rubber and paper 
industries— 69.1 per cent, in the textile industry— 59.4 per 
cent, in the iron and steel— 98.7 per cent, in the cement and 
ceramics industry — 61.8 percent and in the metal-working 
industry — 45.4 per cent. 

The concentration process was stimulated by the technical 
shifts that did take place in French industry. As mentioned 
above, iron and steel output went up, although, from 1869 to 
1896, the number of operating furnaces fell from 288 to 107, 
and only eight were left that used timber as fuel. A major 
role was played by the centralisation of capital in the hands 
of big factory- and plant-owners. Moreover, the system ol 
joint-stock companies was widely used, and this speeded up 
the mobilisation of capital. 

Thus, in France, too, the concentration of capitalist pro- 
duction led to the emergence of monopolies. A salt cartel 
was set up as early as 1863. Monopolies began to appear in 
larger numbers in the 1870s, which was very early on. It was 
then that many joint-stock companies were founded in heavy 
industry, and this speeded up the formation of monopolies. 
Thus, in 1876, the metallurgical syndicate Comptoir de Long- 
wy was founded, out of thirteen very big works. Later, in 
1883, a sugar cartel emerged, to be followed by a kerosene 
one in 1885. From 1892 to 1897, syndicates sprang up in 
various branches of specialised metallurgy. From the end of 
last century, French manufacturers began participating in 
all sorts of international monopoly. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, cartelisation em- 
braced France’s chemical and textile industries. The former 
was dominated by the Kuhlmann, St. Gobain and other con- 
cerns. Many joint-stock companies began to act as monopo- 
lies. Half the tonnage of the merchant marine belonged to 
three joint-stock companies. Concerns grew up that united 
very diverse enterprises. The policy of protectionism fur- 
thered the emergence of monopolies. 

Thus, from the end of the 19th century, France entered the 
phase of imperialism. The domination of monopoly capital- 
ism became characteristic of the Third Republic. As in Ger- 
many and the USA, the leading role was played by the barons 
of heavy industry, grouped in the Comite des Forges, which 
was headed by the owners of iron and steel and arms factories 
(Henry de Wendel, Schneider-Creuzot, and others). Organi- 
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nationally anil financially, tho French monopolies were, it 
is true, behind the trusts in America and even the syndicates 
in Germany, monopoly capitalism being more mature in 
these two countries. 

8. The dictatorship of the financial oligarchy. One of the 
specific features of France’s economic development in the 
period ol imperialism was the hypertrophy of credit and 
usury. ibis had had an impact even in the preceding period, 
buL it became even more pronounced in the period of impe- 
rialism. from the end of last century, usurious trends gained 
strength in the development of French capitalism. The mo- 
bilisation of small savings and capitals was stepped up and 
enormous capitals accumulated in the hands of the leading 
banks. This money was used extensively for financing indus 
try and transport, and even more for obtaining state rents 
and high dividends from abroad. Finance capital appeared 
and the dictatorship of the financial oligarchy became 
established. 

in his work Imperialism , the Highest Stage of Capitalism , 
Lenin showed clearly the formation of finance capital and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the financial oligarchy 
in Franco. Fie noted that the three biggest banks— Credit 
Lyonnais, Comptoir National and Societe Generale — increas- 
ed their capital from 200 million francs in 1870 to 887 mil- 
lion in 1909, and their deposits from 427 to 4,3(33 million 
over the same period. The number of their branches and 
cash points rose from (14 to 1,229. In tho Credit Lyonnais 
aione, the number of accounts increased from 28,535 in 
187.) to (333,539 in 1912. This bank organised special depart- 
ments for collecting financial data on the state of railway, 
industrial and other undertakings. 

In this context Lenin wrote that, ultimately, “scattered 
capitalists are transformed into a single collective capitalist. 
When carrying the current accounts of a few capitalists, 
a bank, as it were, transacts a purely technical and exclusive- 
ly auxiliary operation. When, however, this operation grows 
to enormous dimensions we find that a handful of monopo- 
lists subordinate to their will all the operations, both com- 
mercial and industrial, of the whole of capitalist society; 
tor they are enabled— by means of their banking connections, 
their current accounts and other financial operations — first, 
to ascertain exactly the financial position of the various 
capitalists, to control them, to influence them by restricting 
or enlarging, facilitating or hindering credits, and finally 
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to entirely determine their fate, determine their income, 
deprive them of capital, or permit them to increase their 
capital rapidly and to enormous dimensions, etc.” 

In the same work, Lenin noted that the domination of the 
financial oligarchy in France “assumed a form that was only 
slightly different. Four of the most powerful banks enjoy, 
not a relative, but an ‘absolute monopoly’ in the issue of 
bonds. In reality, this is a ‘trust of big banks’. And monop- 
oly ensures monopoly profits from bond issues. Usually 
a borrowing country docs not get more than 90 per cent of 
the sum of the loan, the remaining 10 per cent goes to the 
banks and other middlemen. The profit made by tho banks 
out of the Russo-Chincse loan of 400 million francs amounted 
to 8 per cent; out of the Russian (1904) loan of 800 million 
francs the profit amounted to 10 per cent; and out of the 
Moroccan (1904) loan of 62,500,000 francs it amounted to 
18.75 per cent. Capitalism, which began its development 
with petty usury capital, is ending its development with 
gigantic usury capital. ‘The French,’ says Lysis, ‘are the 
usurers of Europe.’ All tho conditions of economic life are 
being profoundly modified by this transformation of capital- 
ism. With a stationary population, and stagnant industry, 
commerce and shipping, the ‘country’ can grow rich by 
usury.” 9 Lenin referred to the fact that fifty persons with 
a capital of eight million francs could, under the given 
financial oligarchy, hold sway over a capital of 2 billion 
francs. The “holding system” had the same outcome. Thus, 
the Societe Generale bank issued 64,000 securities of its 
“daughter company” Egyptian Sugar Refineries, which were 
sold at 150 per cent, so the bank made “50 centimes on the 
franc”. The dividends proved fictitious, however, and the 
purchasers of the shares lost 90-100 million francs. This 
episode clearly showed that “tho French Republic is a finan- 
cial monarchy”, under which the financial oligarchy was in 
complete control of the press and even the government. 

In the number of securities issued in 1910, France was 
behind only Britain and the USA. The total value of secu- 
rities reached 110 billion francs. Germany was right behind 
France in this respect. Lenin connected this enormous scale 
of issues with the fact that Britain and France were tho 
oldest capitalist countries and had the richest colonies, while 

9 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op. cit., pp. 214-15, 233. 
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the USA and Germany were “capitalist countries leading 
in the rapidity of development and tho degree of extension of 
capitalist monopolies in industry”. Together, these four 
countries owned 80 per cent of the “world’s finance capital” 
(479 out of 600 billion francs). 10 
Fiance’s hanking system became even more consolidated 
between 1870 and 1914. True, the famous Credit Mobilier 
collapsed in 1882, a victim of its own speculative operations, 
but other banks sprang up to provide long-term financing 
of industry and serve its issue operations. This was a new 
feature in the history of the credit system. Such banks were 
of major significance for the formation of finance capital. 
In 1872, a group of Paris and Dutch financiers set up the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, which later began to play a 
major role in France’s economy. In 1904, the Banque de 
l’Union Parisienne was set up by bankers. Characteristical- 
ly, an active part was taken in its organisation by the arms 
manufacturer Joseph Schneider. The system of the public 
debt continued to play an important part in the expansion 
of the credit system. In 1911, the public debt reached 26 bil- 
lion marks, or 666.1 marks per capita. The citizens of the 
Third Republic were more burdened by it than even the 
British (380.3 marks each), the Germans (316,7 marks each) 
and the Americans (45.7 marks). 

The concentration of banking capital reached a very 
high level in France. In 1914, the total sum was calculated 
at 11 billion francs, the lion’s share of which belonged to 
the 5 biggost banks (Credit Lyonnais, Comptoir National, 
Societe Generale, Banque do Paris et des Pays Bas and 
Banque de l’Union Parisienne). The national wealth was also 
highly concentrated. Inheritance statistics show that there 
were 15,304 millionaires in France and that they accounted 
for over a quarter of the total wealth, though they consti- 
tuted only just over 0.1 per cent of the total number of 
owners (12,131,000). Just 200 families, more powerful than 
the barons of mediaeval France, held absolute sway over the 
country’s economy and politics. They constituted a true 
financial oligarchy, whose dictatorship was merely veiled 
by parliamentary forms. The level of the concentration of 
finance capital in France exceeded that of industry. 

9. Usury imperialism and its economic aggressiveness. 
During the period of imperialism, Franco extended its 

10 V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
op., cit p. 240. 
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economic aggression, for which purpose it used foreign trade 
and capital exports in particular. 

The development of domestic commerce was very substan- 
tial, as shown by the growth of freight turnover: from 1869 to 
1897 railway freight rose from 6.2 billion to 13.7 billion 
tonne-kin, that travelling by rivers and canals from 2 to 
4 billion. This also promoted the expansion of foreign trade, 
but the chief factor behind this growth was the development 
of industry, which required more and more raw materials 
(cotton, wool, oil, etc.). The pumping of raw materials out 
of the economically backward countries and colonies, in 
particular, became a very important task for the French mo- 
nopolies. 

At the same time, industry cast enormous quantities of 
finished goods on to the foreign market, since they could 
not be sold in France itself. Industrial exports grew and 
were used extensively for the commercial exploitation of 
agrarian countries. France’s share in world trade was 
dropping at this time, and in 1913, it was 8 per cent (against 
10 per cent in 1870). Until the end of last century, France 
was in second place after Britain but then dropped back 
into fourth place, overtaken by the USA and Germany. 

Even so, France’s foreign trade turnover was growing 
substantially. From 1867 to 1876, it stood at 6.7 billion 
francs, in 1898 at 8 billion and, in 1912, at 16.9 billion. 
Consequently, over the last thirty years of the 19th century, 
it grew quite slowly, but gained dramatic speed just before 
the First World War. From 1898 to 1912, foreign trade turn- 
over doubled. In general, substantial changes were observ- 
ed. Compared with 1859-1868, the physical volume of 
France’s foreign trade had trebled in 1909-1914. In 1913, 
the country imported raw materials and agricultural produce 
worth 8.4 billion francs, 10 per cent of this coming from its 
colonies. Particularly characteristic, however, was the rapid 
growth of industrial goods exports, above all textiles. 

From 1867 to 1876, the mean annual export of textiles 
stood at 21 million kg but, from 1887 to 1896, tho figure 
was already 45 million kg. It was cotton fabric exports that 
grew fastest: from 1.7 to 13 million kg over these years. 

France’s industrial exports were, however, limited by the 
country’s industrial lag. Capital exports acquired decisive 
significance for the economic aggression of French imperial- 
ism. These exports literally snowballed, and French imperi- 
alism spread its tentacles to embrace whole continents. 
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The growth of overseas capital investment became particulat- 
ly intensive at the end of the 19th century: from 1880 to 
1889, the annual average sum of exported capital stood at 
487 million francs, but the figure had reached 1,368 million 
by 1900-1913. This was connected with tho general changes 
taking place in the economy of imperialism. The total sum 
of overseas investment of French capital was 10 billion 
francs in 1869, 20 billion in 1890 and 60 billion by 1914, so 
it had doubled frona/1869 to 1890 and trebled from 1890 
to 1914. The main mass of French capital was invested in 
European countries, above ail Russia. 11 The French rentiers 
considered the Russian tsar to be the most reliable of debtors. 
Before the war broke out in 1914, 13 billion francs of French 
capital was functioning in Russia, 80 per cent of this enor- 
mous sum going into the public debt of tsarism: this consti- 
tuted an attempt to save the rotten tsarist regime with the 
help of Paris money-lenders. France did not use its colonies 
for exporting capital as much as Britain did but, by 1904, 
the Third Republic had 20 colonial banks with 136 branches. 
The commercial exploitation of the colonies was also stepped 
up: in 1913, their share in French exports was 13 per cent 
and in imports — 9.5 per cent. 

Capital exports were stimulated by the high profitability 
of overseas investment. The French bankers were helped by 
the Russian tsars, Turkish sultans, Romanian boyars, etc., 
not just the capitalists of various countries, to rob whole 
nations. The export of capital provided an opportunity to 
gain superprofits. It has been established that, in 1910, the 
return on overseas investment was 4.28 per cent, while 
that on internal, only 3.28 per cent. From 1871 to 1875, 
overseas investments provided France with an annual income 
of roughly 485-585 million francs, and from 1909 to 1913 — 
1,705-1,805 million francs. French finance capital pumped 
the vital sap out of a whole number of countries, the usurious 
exploitation of which assumed considerable dimensions. 
From the end of last century, overseas revenues became the 
chief source for the export of capital, which began to multi- 
ply on the basis of its own profits. True “parasitism taken 
to a high degree” developed. 

The export of capital was used by the French imperialists 
to fetter other countries. Lenin noted that the Paris banks 


11 See: V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage ®f Capitalism”, 
op. cit., p. 242. 
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held whole branches of Russian industry in their hands, and 

the management of the Prodamet syndicate was based in 
Paris. French loans helped tie tsarist Russia to the Entente. 
From 1890 to 1910, France used loans to impose French-made 
munitions on Russia. When concluding the 1905 trade treaty 
with Russia, it, as Lenin put it, “pressed” Russia into 
granting trade concessions up to 1917. The same thing was 
characteristic of the 1911 trade treaty with Japan. Loans 
were also used to enforce supplies of munitions on Serbia.. 

All this gave Lenin grounds for describing French imperi- 
alism as usury imperialism. 13 From the end of the 19th centu- 
ry the export of capital also became characteristic, of 
course, of Germany and the USA, and Britain had been export- 
ing capital in large amounts long since. Yet French imperial- 
ism made the fullest use of international money-lending. 

10. Military aggression and colonial seizures. In many cases, 
economic aggression prepared the way for . military, and 
culminated in political occupation, when directed against 
economically backward countries that were politically 
weak. The French monopolies participated in the redivision 
of the world, totally ignoring historical state frontiers, in 
November 1904, when the international rail cartel was re- 
established, French monopolists joined it and received 
a conditional production quota. The economic division ot the 
world proved not enough for the Third Republic especially 
since its industrial positions were quite weak and the lion s 
share of the spoils naturally went to the German and Amer- 
ican monopolies. French imperialism began, therefore, to 
demonstrate considerable aggressiveness and orient itsell 
on the political occupation of sales and raw material markets, 
and spheres of investment. The creation of a colonial empire 
was put on the agenda. 

This seems paradoxical, since France was behind Britain, 
Germany and the USA in industrial terms, and it was, of 
course, precisely Germany’s industrial might that, provided 
the basis for that country’s colonial expansion. The dialectics 
of history are such, however, that the monopolies pushed 
even industrially weak countries into expansion. Moreover, 
French imperialism strove to compensate for this weakness 
by means of colonial seizures. The idea was to increase 
France’s economic resources by robbing the peoples of 
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Africa and Asia. Its industry needed many types of raw 
material. In addition, reliable spheres for capital export 
were needed. The pressure of the specific interests of the 
financial oligarchy proved very strong, as Lenin noted. 
Criticising Kautsky, he wrote that “the characteristic feature 
ot imperialism is not industrial but finance capital. It is 
not, an accident that in France it was precisely the extraor- 
dinarily rapid development of finance capital, and the 
weakening of industrial capital, that from the eighties 
onwards, gave rise to the extreme intensification of annex a- 
tionist (colonial) policy. The characteristic feature of impe- 
ria ism is precisely that it strives to annex not only agrarian 
territories, but even most highly industrialised regions 
( merman appetite for Belgium; French appetite for Lorraine).” 
Lenin pointed out that the already complete division of 
lands made countries grasp for ail possible ones during 
t.hear redivision, while the struggle for hegemony results 
in the seizure even of territories that are not needed, merely 
in order to weaken the opponent. 14 

The colonial empire began to be created once more oven 
during the first half of the 19th century. Napoleon I’s failure 
in the struggle with Britain only temporarily discouraged 
the trench colonialists. By tho period from 1830 to 1847. 
Algeria was seized as a result of many years of struggle, and 
this opened up the way to Africa in general, so it is not 
surprising that French imperialism held on to the country 
so tenaciously for so long. France retained its possessions in 
the Last Indies, consisting of several islands. 

During the period of Napoloon Ill’s Second Empire, France 
participated in the enslavement of China and followed in 
the wake of the British imperialists. At the same time, its 
aggression was directed towards Indochina, too. As early 
as 1856, the French squadron bombed the forts of Turan (in 
Annam) Later from 1859 to 1861, Saigon was seized, and 
a yearrlater the subjugation of Lower Cochin China was 
comp eted In 1863, a protectorate over Cambodia was de- 

C • join pIan . S 1 for sci7 ' in - the Middle East were resurrected 
so, m 1 obi), (military expedition was sent to Syria. This act 
o aggression was backed up by economic measures, too. 
J« h RQ bUl dl " g ° f lhe Sliez canal began, to be completed in 
opening up the way not only to the Middle East, but 

op . 14 <sit .', 1 p p^ e ^68-69 mP<?r ' a1 ' STQ ’ th ° Hi - hest Sta ? e °f Capitalism”, 
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also India; penetration of Egypt became also easier. True, 
the initiative was later taken over by the British colonialists 
and the canal passed to them. In 1862, Napoleon III attempt- 
ed to seize Mexico and expand France’s roloma possessions 
on the American continent. He interfered in the civil I war 
in Mexico and sent a military expedition there. In 18bd, 
France put the Austrian Archduke Maximilhan on the 
Mexican throne, but he was overthrown and shot in 18b/. 

In general, France’s colonial possessions at this time 
were not groat. In 1860, they were 0,518 million sq km m 
area and had a population of ^4 million Even in 1876, 
France had only 0.9 million sq km °f cojonial tei rritory 
with a population of no more than 6 million. The Ere =h 
colonial empire was set up mostly during the period of 
imperialism, the French imperialists, taking a very active 
part in the division of Asia and Africa. 

Thus, in 1881 a protectorate was established over lum- 
sia as a result of an armed invasion on the pretext of fighting 
off frontier tribes. Algeria was used as a springboard. Th 
plunder of Tunisia began and the peasants lost their and. 
Huge estates were given to generals, ministers, rfftcers a < 
even the editors of corrupt newspapers. The monopolies seiz- 
ed phosphates, iron ore and non-ferrous metals. \ 
territories were seized in Equatorial Africa at the > end of 
last century, at which time, too, the so-called pea c^ 
nenetration” of Morocco began: the result was the declaration 
5 a ^protectorate over the country in 1912. Mititery eypedi- 
tions were disguised as research expeditions h> archaeolo- 
gists, botanists and zoologists. The aggression was baeked 
up by the granting of loans on fettering terms to the sultan 
(in 1904 and 1910). The colonial adventurists assumed the 
role of “reformers” (1905) or defenders of the sultan against 
his subjects (1911). The end result, however, was military 
occupation, for which purpose all sorts of provocative actions 
were employed. In 1896, Madagascar was made a protecto- 

^France’s colonial possessions in the Far East also expand- 
ed. In 1874, a dictated deal was imposed oil Vietnam and, 
in 1883, it was made a protectorate. Hanoi was in Fr one 
hands. War with China became inevitable (1884-1885), 
and after its defeat, Tongking (part of \ ,atna “) 
devolved to the French colonialists. The treaty of 1884 
abolished Vietnam’s independence. Even tax collections and 
customs duties were now controlled by the French residents. 
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Tfm French capitalists received freedom of action in Tong- 
hmg and the open ports of Annam. In 1887, Cochin China 
Armam and Tongking were combined into the Indochinese 
Union Later they were joined by Laos (in 1893), which 
had also been seized by the French. Saigon became the 
centre of this colonial empire. Tho expropriation of the 
population assumed a vast scale and the land was handed 
over to planters for a song. Bonded slaves (coolies) recruited 
m various places worked on the plantations. The system of 

»' U i tieS P - Ut F P re ? cfl g° ods in a privileged position 
m the sales point of view. Compradores robbed the coun- 

FrL I K nl87 -; t i h v Lanq i ie dQ rind °-Chine was set up, and 
trench capital began flowing into the Far East. In 1913 

direct investment of French capital in Indochina reached 
• < million francs. It became a monoculture area, the 
export of rice bringing in enormous profits. The trade in 
spirits and opium was extensive. The introduction of a salt 
monopoly led to a hundredfold increase in its price, making 
it a luxury for the impoverished population. 

By the time of the First World War, France already 
possessed an extensive colonial empire, with an area of 

TZ'T 1 ' S % and . a P°P uIati ™ of 55.5 million, while 
the territory of France itself was no more than 0.5 million 

Stn“ t an «a thep0pU . I « tion \ 39 ' 6 rai ' ,Iion - The Third Republic 
vith its democratic” parliamentary system was, in fact 

from^187f 't To!/ 6 r Colon,al . pI l ,nder - Lenin noted that, 
from 1876 to 1914, France seized three times more colonial 

llZl 0 ! .? han German y and Japan together, though in 

them “ ltS ° Wn ^ and P°P ,llation ^ differed little from 

The colonial seizures by the French imperialists played 

War nS T?! r n e P f* H1 i- he P re P arations for the First World 
War. The blame for it lies, too, with the French monopolies 

money-lenders, big bankers and colonial adventurists. The 

di>tfonLf n - d redn ; 1 . slon rr ° 1 f colonies aggravated the contra- 
imperialism. The seizure of Morocco, for instance, 
roused the dissatisfaction of German imperialism. In 1906 
Germany demanded a “fair share” of Morocco, and on July 1,’ 
1911, the so-called “panther’s leap” ensued-a gunboat 
appeared off the coast at Agadir. The threat of a world war 
became reality then, but tho actual event, was deferred for 

op . "i t^ C p . V 258. LOnin ’ “ Imperialism > the Highest Stage of Capitalism”, 
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three years. Tho French imperialists hid behind the idea of 
revenge for the 1870-1871 defeat, but the return of 'Alsace- 
Lorraine was a matter of secondary importance. The strug- 
gle was mainly for colonies. In 1893, France concluded 
a union with Russia, which was, it is true, speeded up by 
Germany’s aggressive policy. Later, in 1904, after dividing 
up Africa, Franco and Britain concluded a military union 
directed against Germany. In 1907, the British and French 
imperialists, using the financial dependence of tsarist 
Russia, managed to make it join the union to form the 
Entente, and this played a major role in the preparations 
for the disaster of 1914-1918. War was only a matter of 
time, pretext and occasion. On both sides this was an im- 
perialist war, and was immediately unmasked as such by 
Lenin. 

11, The economic conditions of the workers and the class 
struggle. France’s class contradictions in the period of impe- 
rialism became very serious. The Paris Commune had shown 
clearly that French capitalism -was heading for a fall. Only 
by means of bloody deeds was the bourgeoisie able to save 
its own dictatorship. In 1876, however, the Workers’ Con- 
gress was held in Paris, and this constituted a major land- 
mark in the history of the working-class movement. Tho 
Commune was alive in the wmrkcrs’ memories and its bloody 
overthrow 7 cast a shadow on the democratic facade of the 
Third Republic. 

At the same time, class contradictions gained even more 
in intensity as the economy developed. The steady ruin of 
the peasants led to their impoverishment. Debt bondage be- 
came unbearable to the owner of the land parcel, too. He 
was reduced to the status of a hired agricultural labourer, 
living under great difficulties. In the towns factory indus- 
try was also ruining the artisans. Once they started work- 
ing in factories, the formerly independent craftsmen express- 
ed their dissatisfaction with their new 7 status. They saw 
the factory system of capitalist exploitation as forced labour, 
so petty-bourgeois elements of all sorts were not happy with 
the dictatorship of the financial oligarchy. 

The main thing, though, was of course the contradiction 
betw 7 een the working class and the bourgeoisie. It was the 
working masses that suffered most under the yoke of capital- 
ist exploitation. Real wages, as Jurgen Kuczynski calcu- 
lated, did, it is true, rise somewhat: taking 1900 as the base 
v'mr, in 1871 they stood at only 71 per cent, but in 1914 at 
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105. This rise in wages was achieved, however, only as a 
result of a persistent struggle by the working class and of a 
broad strike movement. In addition, it applied mostly to 
the labour aristocracy, which also took shape in France 
(especially towards the end of last century). The number of 
foreign workers from Italy, Spain, Portugal and Poland in 
France continued to rise. The wages of these workers were 
very low, as were those of agricultural labourers, who re- 
ceived hardly enough to keep themselves alive. Even in the 
big towns and in factories, women were paid only 50 per cent 
of what the men received. The average wage of men was 6 
francs a day, while that of women, 3 francs. Very many 
workers were employed in small workshops and in manu- 
factory-type enterprises. Another large proportion worked 
at homo, also receiving miserable wages and hardly making 
ends meet. French capital constantly extended the exploi- 
tation of the colonial reserves of manpower, for which even 
less than a subsistence ■wage was paid. 

The political plans of the French bourgeoisie included 
nurturing the labour aristocracy, as they had been scared 
by the menacing events at the time of the Paris Commune. 
Tho Third Republic of the financial oligarchy waited appre- 
hensively for a repetition, so tho small rise in wages was 
partly explained by political factors. Economic ones were 
more important, though. The intensity of labour in the fac- 
tories was raised to an extremely high level. The costs of 
manpower reproduction were rising. In the period of impe- 
rialism, this was observed not, only in Germany and the 
USA, but also in France, where industry was developing 
slowly and was less concentrated. The productivity of labour 
was going up, mainly as a result of greater intensity. A clear 
idea of this is provided by the dynamics of labour productiv- 
ity in the coal industry, where most of the work was manual 
and machinery -was used only for certain operations^ (haul- 
age and transportation of the coal). From 1870 to 1889, the 
worker’s daily output rose from 767 kg of coal to 1,066 kg, 
though no technological revolution took place in French 
mines at this time. In subsequent years, this rato remained 
stable or even dropped. In the metallurgical industry, the 
annual output per wmrker (taking the 1900 figure as 100 per 
cent) rose from 74 in 1873 to 100 per cent in 1900, and to 
154 hy 1913. The equipment in metallurgical plants did 
improve, however, and the rise in labour productivity was 
partially due to the concentration of production, an increase 
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in the size of furnaces and a modernisation of equipment. 

The rise in wages mentioned above did not, therefore, 
imply an improvement in the economic condition even of 
the workers to whom it applied, for the rise in labour in- 
tensity made them even worse off. Using the latest machin- 
ery, the workers were stretched to the limit. Accidents were 
still common, since the operating speed of tho machines 
was increased. There were often even fatal accidents: in 

( 1870, 1871, 1876 and 1889 3 or 4 out of every 1,000 miners 
died. From 1871 to 1900, the number of fatal accidents in 
transport almost doubled (from 315 to 555). The working 
day w-as still very long, even though the intensity of labour 
had gone up. No details are now available, but in the 1870s 
people worked 11-12 hours, and still 10-11 hours in the 
1890s. A certain decrease in working hours had taken place, 
but millions of people were still working just as many hours 
as in the middle of the century: hired agricultural labourers, 
apprentices in handicraft workshops, homeworkers of cloth- 
ing manufactories, bakors, etc., had to work up to 16 
hours a day. At the end of the 19th century, even the driv- 
ers of Paris omnibuses worked this long. Before the 1914 
war, a working day of over 10 hours was common in French 

L industry, too. The sanitary working conditions were very 
bad, especially in small enterprises. . 

Moreover, there was virtually no factory legislation. In 
this respect, France was behind Britain and Germany. Only 
in 1874 was a law on child labour protection passed. The min- 
imum hiring age was raised from 8 to 12, but the working 
day for 12 to 16-year-olds and women up to the age of 21 
was set at 12 hours (as it had been before). Work at night 
and on Sundays was, it is true, prohibited for these young 
women and children. Since November 2, 1892, this law was 
also applied to all women working in factories, irrespective 
of their age. At the same time, the minimum hiring age was 
raised to 13 and the working day of 13- 16-year-olds cut to 
10 hours, and that of 16- 18-year-olds and all women to 11 
hours. The 1892 law declared Sunday a compulsory day ot 
rest for women and children. The enlightened manufactur- 
ers of the Third Republic conveniently forgot about this. 
The need for such declarations characterises very clearly 
the wage labour system in France at the time. Yet even 
this half-baked law was not actually implemented. 

Unemployment again became the workers scourge: by 
ousting them from economic activity, it condemned workers 
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to vagrancy, hunger and hardship. From 1868 to 1903, unem- 
ployment stood at 4-5 per cent, rising sharply at certain 
times. From 1895 to 1900, for instance, it embraced 6.6 to 
7.3 per cent of the workforce. Industrial crises set in periodi- 
cally, and were a disaster for the workers every time. The 
1873 crisis was particularly serious, and was repeated only 
nine years later. In 1882, there followed the collapse of the 
stock exchange and, in 1883, all the key branches of indus- 
try were affected by a crisis of overproduction. Even state 
subsidies could not maintain railway construction. It was 
heavy industry that suffered most: in the iron and steel in- 
dustry the crisis lasted four years and the volume of output 
dropped by 25 per cent; 50 per cent of furnaces were blown 
out; the output of rails fell to 40 per cent of its former level 
and ship-building dropped by two-thirds. In Paris alone, 
the number of jobless reached 180,000 in 1884, though the 
workers there numbered only 425,000 in all. Many becamo 
vagrants and were persecuted, as bourgeois “justice” demand- 
ed. During the 1890 crisis, railway construction contracted 
severalfold, the output of rails and the volume of ship-build- 
ing dropped by a third, and the import of cotton by a quar- 
ter. In the coal industry, the stagnation continued for three 
years. In 1894, 25 per cent of metal-workers in the Nord 
department, and 33 per cent of the wool industry workers 
in the Marne department, etc., lost their jobs. About 30- 
40 per cent of the leather workers were unemployed (in the 
departments of Isere, Drome, Indre and Loire). 

In 1893-1894, unemployment, affected from a third to two- 
fifths of workers in some trades (roofers and brick-layers in 
Paris, rope-makers in Lyons, marble workers in the depart- 
ment of Nord). The next crisis, in 1900, also engendered 
economic disruption and mass unemployment. The wool in- 
dustry suffered from falling exports, as did the silk-fabric 
industry, and the use of cotton fell by 16 per cent (in 1904 
even by 20 per cent). In the summer of 1901, 27 out of 82 
furnaces were idle. Then came the 1907 crisis. In the period 
of imperialism, crises of overproduction became even more 
destructive and dangerous for the workers, as can bo clearly 
seen from the fact that, from 1900 to 1909, loss of working 
time owing to unemployment and the shortening of the work- 
ing week constituted 7-10 per cont, and over the first, six 
months of 1914, directly before war broke out — 10 per cent. 

Under such conditions, the absolute and relative impov- 
erishment of the working class understandably progressed 
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very fast. This was also characteristic of the Third Repub- 
lic, in spite of the partial rise in real wages. Account should 
also be taken of the growth of the modern worker’s require- 
ments, which is unjustifiably ignored in various statistical 
definitions of the cost of living index. In addition, the struc- 
ture of these requirements and the material cover for them 
differ. Transport, housing, and “cultural” outlays wero ris- 
ing. Simple leisure in the countryside, which was so acces- 
sible to anyone in the 18th century, became an expensive 
pleasure for the 20th-century worker, especially for those 
living in big cities. The worker had to buy the trade union 
newspaper, pay union membership fees, participate in ama- 
teur activities, mutual assistance measures, and so on. In 
many cases, the cost of acquiring skills went up, too. 

It cost more to bring up children in a large town. Work- 
ers also needed savings to provide for time out of work, 
since unemployment became an increasingly mass phenom- 
enon. Participation in strikes also entailed additional 
outlays, yet the workers could not do without striking. 

As a result, even skilled workers lived hand to mouth, to 
say nothing of unskilled workers, those working at home, 
foreigners, hired agricultural labourers and single women. 
The class contradictions of monopoly capitalism in France 
became very acute. Worker strikes shook the Third Repub- 
lic, arousing fear in the hearts of the financial oligarchy. 
From 1890 to 1900, the number of strikes fluctuated between 
261 and 902 a year, the number of workers participating from 
48,538 to 222,714, and the number of work days lost from 
0.6 to 3.7 million. It is important to note that the majority 
of strikes ended in victory for the workers; in 1899, only 
17 per cent of strikes were defeated. At the beginning of the 
20th century, the scale of the strike struggle was expanding 
even more, and the average number of workers taking part 
in strikes every year, from 1900 to 1914, fluctuated be- 
tween 99,042 and 438,466 and the number of work days lost 
from 1.7 to 9.4 million. Each strike demanded great sacrifices 
and the families of the strikers often went hungry. 

Yet., powerful workers’ organisations took shape in the 
course of the class struggles. In spite of the overthrow of 
the Commune and the terrorist tactics of the bourgeoisie, the 
trade union movement in France grew. It remained illegal 
for a long time, but on March 2, 1884, the Third Republic 
finally made concessions, fearing a new outbreak of class 
contradictions: the trade unions were legalised. At that 
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time, there were 68 professional- type associations in France 
and by 1900, their number had risen to 2,685. At this time, 
the trade unions already had 492,647 members, and in 
1914—1,062,302. They became a strong organisation of the 
French proletariat. 

The political consciousness of the workers increased, too. 
A new and extremely important factor was the spread of 
Marxism. .Tules Guesde and Paul Laf argue, who became 
Marxists, took an active part in spreading socialist ideas. 
In 1879, the Third Workers’ Congress, held in Marseilles, 
adopted socialist resolutions and recognised the need for 
the socialisation of the means of production, the creation 
of a workers’ party and participation by the workers in the 
political struggle. Karl Marx, Jules Guesde and Paul La- 
fargue all took part in drawing up the Workers’ Party 
programme, which was adopted in 1880. Two years later a 
split took place. Relieved of the Possibilists (reformists), the 
Workers’ Party under Guesde disseminated Marxism, though 
opportunism affected it more and more. Anarcho-syn- 
dicalism became widespread in the trade unions. The “So- 
cialist” Millerand joined the bourgeois Waldeck-Rousseau 
government (1899-1902). The opportunist group of Jaures, 
Briand and Viviani took shape. In 1901, as a result of nu- 
merous conflicts, the Guesdists and Blanquists founded the 
Socialist Party of France, while the supporters of Millerand 
and Jaures, the Possibilists and others organised the French 
Socialist Party. The latter party began to act as a sort of 
“Left-wing bloc” which, as Lenin put it, distracted the 
proletariat from the tasks of a socialist revolution “with 
promises of paltry social reforms”. 16 The workers, however, 
abandoned this conciliatory grouping. In 1905, the two 
parties merged to form the United Socialist Party, but this 
merely accelerated the capitulation of the centrist trend, 
and parliamentary cretinism became characteristic even 
of the Guesdists. Under the leadership of Gustave Herve, 
the anarcho-syndicalist wing gained strength. From 1909 
to 1911, Aristide Briand, one of the Socialists, became prime 
minister and gaLhercd around him all the renegades of so- 
cialism (Millerand, Viviani) and radicals. lie proved a 
faithful servant of the financial oligarchy and directed the 
putting down of strikes. 

16 V. I. Lenin, “The Revolutionary-Democratic Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat and the Peasantry”, Collected Works , Vol. 8, 1977, 
p. 298. 
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in 1913, in his note “The Briand Cabinet”, Lenin wrote 
that Briand, who had originally been linked with the work- 
ing-class movement, had betrayed the working class, sold 
out to the bourgeoisie, and became a renegade, and that his 
bourgeois government was “a most arrant and shameless 
band of financial sharks and swindlers”. 17 

In 1914, the Socialist Party had 72,000 members and re- 
ceived 1,397,000 votes in the parliamentary elections. The 
quantitative growth of the movement did not, however, com- 
pensate for its ideological decline: opportunism triumphed. 
When the 1914-1918 war broke out, the leaders of the French 
Socialist Party supported the Entente and betrayed the 
class interests of the proletariat. 

12. The specifics of the economic development of prance in 
the period of imperialism. The specifics of the economic devel- 
opment of France in the period of imperialism have already 
been outlined, but need to be summed up.^ 

1. During the period prior to imperialism, r ranee went 
through the initial stages of a proletarian revolution, and 
this largely determined the country’s subsequent develop- 
ment. In the other imperialist powers no such revolution 

t0 2 k The policy of imperialism and the dictatorship of the 
financial oligarchy was masked by democratic phrase-monger- 
in^ in the Third Republic even more than in other coun- 
tries, because here this dictatorship was implemented by 
renegades from socialism. Millerandism was initially a 
specific product of the Third Republic, and its political 
resources were not accessible either to Russia under the tsar 
or Germany under the Kaiser. Only from the time ol the 
First World War did it begin to serve international impe- 


3. American imperialism relied on inexhaustible agri- 
cultural resources, but France lacked these. French agricul- 
ture was developing slowly and became a victim of the par- 
cellisation of land-ownership, mortgage bondage and the 
world agrarian crisis. There was a wide gap between agri- 
culture and industry, as there was in Russia, too (where it 
was even greater and was aggravated by the survivals of 
feudalism). Landlordism developed in France (as in Bri- 
tain), but very slowly. 


« V. I. Lenin, “The Briand Cabinet”, Collected Works, Vol. 18, 
p. 491. 
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4. In contrast to Germany, Russia and Japan, the indus- 
trial revolution in France was over by the 1870-1917 period 
and had exhausted its progressive opportunities. So, like 
Britain and the USA, France could not make use of them 
for rapidly developing its industry at the end of the 19th 
century. This was one of the reasons for French industry’s 
lag (in addition to the agricultural contradictions). 

5. The structure of French industry was increasingly 
affected by the “historical legacy” and the production of lux- 
uries accounted for too large a share. The consequences of 
the “cotton industrialisation” initially characteristic of cap- 
italism were felt longer and more strongly in France than 
elsewhere, so, in the period of imperialism, a significant 
difference emerged between the structures of French and 
world industry. This did much to weaken the positions of 
French imperialism in the world arena. 

G. The concentration of production was taking much long- 
er to develop in France than in other countries, owing to the 
specifics of the branch structure of industry and its general 
lag. French imperialism could not, therefore, make as much 
use as German and American imperialism of production 
concentration to strengthen its industrial might. 

7. The monopolies themselves were not as rnaturo in 
France in 1914 as they were in Germany or the USA; there 
were no branch trusts. As in Britain, the monopoly position 
was often assumed by joint-stock companies. Cartels became 
widespread as the first forms of industrial monopolisation; 
concerns also emerged. It is important to note that the con- 
centration and monopolisation of French industry were de- 
veloping very unevenly from one industry to another. 

8. Although monopoly capitalism in France at the turn of 
the century was immature, capitalism was already decaying 

I there (as it was in Britain), and more obviously so than in 

Russia, Japan, Germany and the USA. This seems para- 
doxical at first glance, but in fact is quite logical. 

French capitalism had developed long since and had ex- 
hausted its progressive opportunities to a greater extent. 
The intensification of its contradictions had progressed very 
far, as the Paris Commune showed. Considerable free capital 
had accumulated and the development of capitalism took a 
turn towards usury. This was also furthered by the fact that 
land parcels made it difficult to use capital in agriculture, so 
it went into money-lending instead. The concentration of 
banking surpassed that of industry. In the development of 
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finance capital, France went even further than other coun- 
tries. The export of capital assumed an enormous scale, and 
France became a classical country of bourgeois parasilisui. 
Rentiers became typical there. 

9. British imperialism rested ou its colonial heritage; 
German and American on industrial might; Russian and 
Japanese had very strong military-feudal features; but usury 
constituted the trump card and economic support of French 
imperialism which is why Lenin defined it as usury impe- 
rialism. 

10. French history demonstrated that an industrial lag, if 
only relalive, does not exclude the possibility of a country’s 
colonial expansion. Like Britain, France even tried to com- 
pensate for this lag hy expanding. Finance capital has its 
own motives and the seizure of colonies is stimulated not 
only hy Lhe struggle for sales and raw material markets. The 
monopolies also need reliable spheres of capital export. As a 
result, the Third Republic even outdid Germany, Japan and 
the USA in seizing colonies, and a vast colonial empire was 
created. 

11. The economic condition of the workers in France was 
changing just as in other countries (Germany, Britain and 
the USA). A labour aristocracy took shape, foreign workers 
were exploited on a wide scale, and unskilled workers re- 

3 ceived very low wages, as did agricultural labourers and wo- 
men. The partial rise in real wages was connected with 
the increased exploitation of the working masses, a heighten- 
ing of the intensity of labour, the result being higher costs 
of the reproduction of labour power. Sops to the labour aris- 
tocracy also had their impact. The workers were usually, 
however, deprived and had to struggle to survive. Since a 
substantial proportion of the workers were employed in 
small manufactories and even in handicraft workshops, the 
condition of the French proletariat was even worse than 
that of the British and American. There were also other fac- 
tors accounting for this difference. 

12. The French imperialists played an important role in 
preparing for the First World War and shared the direct 
responsibility for it. The only specihc is that the imperial- 
ist goals (the struggle for colonies) were concealed in trance 
by the ideas of revonge. Phrase-mongering about revenge 
and democracy was one of Lhe Entente’s trump cards, help- 
ing it to deceive the public. 
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Chapter 7 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND COLONIAL EXPANSION 
OF JAPAN 


1. The preconditions for and the nature of the Meiji revo 
lution. In the period of imperialism, Japan’s economic de 
velopment gained momentum. Japan was striving to catch 
up and become one of the imperialist powers. This was 
achieved as a result of the creation of factory industry, the 
construction of railways and a fleet, and the plunder of Ko 
rea and China. In 19(J4-l ( J0b, the Japanese militarists won a 
victory over tsarist Russia. The Japanese colonial empire 
arose and began to threaten China. 

All this seems exceptional, considering that, in the mid 
19th century, Japan itself was under the colonial yoke and 
in a very miserable condition. It. had come to a dead-end 
and, remaining feudal, could not stand up to aggressive 
colonialism. 

The turning point in its historical development was the 
so-called Meiji revolution in 1868. This is perhaps the most 
contradictory event in world history. The goal was to elim- 
inate the despotic regime of the third Shogunate and the 
dominion of the Tokugawa dynasty, and the struggle was 
waged under the slogan of the restoration of real power to 
the Mikado. So, to this day, reactionary historians call these 
events simply the restoration of the Meiji”. The Shogunate 
was absolutism, yet its triumph heralded a bourgeois revo- 
lution. The task was to overcome the feudal regime but the 
samurai themselves took the most active part in achieving 
this. 1 he princes of the South-Western provinces even sup- 
ported the attack on the Shogunate. 

The 1868 revolution was anti-feudal and bourgeois in so- 
cial content. However, the Japanese bourgeoisie, like that 
of other countries, formed a bloc with the nobility, was ser- 
vile to them and feared a radical revolution. The rich mer- 
chants of Osaka and other towns financed the South-Western 
princes, while the money-lenders of Edo supported the 
Shogunate, in an effort to ensure that their debts were not 
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just written off. Many merchants and money-lenders became 
feudal lords by buying up large tracts of land and began 
to exploit the peasants. Revolutionary surges remained alien 
to tho Japanese bourgeoisie (as to the Russian, Eritish and 
Prussian) and its role in the Meiji revolution was quite 
negligible. The decisive force of the revolution was the peas- 
antry, but the peasants remained in the shadows ail the 
time or wore suppressed, and obtained nothing as a result. 

The consequences of the bourgeois revolution were utilised 
primarily by feudal elements, who formed a bloc with the 
merchants and money-lenders. The onrichmcnl of the bour- 
geoisie began later, and tiie peasantry came out of the revo- 
lution in an even more plundered slate. It was at the ex- 
pense of tho peasants that the princes were financed. 

In 1825, a revolution of tho nobility was also on tho cards 
in Russia, since the bourgeoisie had been too thoroughly 
servile to the tsar for too long, and the peasantry were cruel- 
ly oppressed by tsarism. Later, in 1861, for similar reasons 
an essentially bourgeois reform was carried out by tho nobil- 
ity. In Japan, the political struggle within the ruling^class 
made such a reform difficult, but the break-down of feudal 
relations was also carried out from above, for the oxpross 
purpose of averting a revolution from below. 

In spite of this similarity, however, the Meiji revolution 
was quite unique in world history. The preconditions for it 
took shape slowly, as can be seen from the protracted decay 
of the feudal regime, the development of manufactory capi- 
talism, the bankruptcy of the princes, the impoverishment of 
tho samurai, the mass ruin of the peasants, the growing scale 
of peasant uprisings, the entrenchment of the country’s eco- 
nomic backwardness, its transformation into a semi-colony, 
the political bankruptcy of the Shogunate and the financial 
crisis of its regime. 

Feudal J apan w r as at a dead-end, and the only way out was 
capitalism. This was understood even by many represent- 
atives of the ruling class, especially the impoverished samu- 
rai who could not find themselves a place in the feudaljiierar- 
chy (the so-called ronins). Tho princes themselves ( daimios ) 
were in debt to the money-lenders and began seeking a way 
out of the situation in the development of capitalism. In 
South-Western Japan they built manufactories and expand- 
ed commercial operations. The peasantry, reduced to great 
poverty, continued to rebel. In 1866 alone, there were 17 
major uprisings. This showed that the feudal aristocracy 
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Could no longer rule by the old methods. Later, when the 
disagreements began between the princes and the Shogunate 
and the political regime became rocky, the menacing dem- 
onstrations by the peasant masses assumed even greater 
proportions. 

In 1869, there were 42 uprisings, in 1870—31, and from 
1808 to 1878 overall — 185. Under these conditions, the sam- 
urai and princes, who came to power after the Shogunate 
had been overthrown, had to introduce anti-lcudal reforms, 
in order to avoid popular reprisals. These reforms were a by- 
product of tiie anti-feudal revolution and the peasant upris- 
ings. True, the revolution remained incomplete, power fell 
into the hands of the samurai and events did not lake such 
a radical turn as in France and Russia. At the same time, 
the bourgeoisie did not play such an active role as in the 
Dutch, British and American revolutions. 

iho direct threat of colonial enslavement was of major 
signihcance. It hung over Japan and acquired specific 
forms. The European and American bourgeoisie began plun- 
dering the “Land of the Rising Sun”. It could be saved only 
by a rapid development of factory industry, the building 
of a fleet, modernisation of means of communications, the 
creation of a regular army and renovation of the political 
machinery. All this was beyond the powers of the feudal 
regime, however, as it had become reactionary. Its econom- 
ic and political bankruptcy was obvious even to the 
ruling class. Colonial aggression revealed this, as well as 
Japan’s backwardness and weakness. Further retention of 
the feudal regime would havo entailed a national disaster. 
It had to be eliminated on terms favourable enough for the 
ruling class. 

Everything began with disagreements within this class, 
though they did not go beyond the commonplace conflicts 
of the feudal era. As early as 1862, prince Shimazu, ruler of 
the Salsumi princedom, sent his troops to Kyoto (the Emper- 
or’s residence) in an attempt to weaken the political posi- 
tions ol the Shogun. The Shogun made concessions and the 
system of hostages was abolished (certain members of the 
princes’ families had had to reside in Edo with the Shogun). 
The princes obtained the right to meet to work out recom- 
mendations to the government. The attack by colonialists 
in subsequent years aggravated the situation, however, and 
this compromise proved unstable. The Shogun’s capitulation 
to the aggressors discredited him. The British brought the 
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policy of “divide and rule” to Japan. They pushed the South- 
Western princedoms (Satsumi, Choshu, Tosa and Hidzen) 
Into fighting the Shogunate. The merchants and money- 
lenders (Mitsui, Sumitomo, Konoike, Ono and Yasuda) 
financed the princes, hoping to save their debtors and reap 
spoils. In the summer of 1866, the Shogun attacked the 
princedom of Choshu, but was defeated, so in 1867 uprisings 
broke out in many places and the wave of peasant demonstra- 
tions grew. On behalf of the Emperor, the new Shogun Keila 
was handed in a demand that the power be restored to the 
imperial family and accounts be presented of abuses that 
had taken place. In order to gain time, in September of 
that year the Shogun agreed to the abolition of the Shogun- 
ate. Moreover, he hoped that the estates and social privi- 
leges of the Tokngawa dynasty would remain intact. In fact, 
however, they were confiscated and an armed struggle 
became inevitable. In January 1868, the decisive battle was 
fought near Fusimo. The troops of the South-Western princes 
triumphed and the Shogunate foil. The civil war lasted eight- 
een months and ended with the fall of Hakodate (in June 
1869). The government of Prince Arisugawa, consisting of 
aristocrats of different degrees, came to power (in January 

1868). , , _ - jit 

2. Bourgeois reforms. It would seem that one feudal clique 

had simply taken over from another. The fact that the Em- 
peror Mitsuhito called his reign the nge of Enlightenment 
(Meiii) did nothing lo change the situation. Such coups had 
taken place previously in Japan’s history. The elimination 
of the third Shogunate and the overthrow of the Tokngawa 
dynasty had tremendous anti-feudal consequences, however, 
and these went beyond the framework of internecine feudal 
dissents. A whole period of bourgeois reforms began in Jap- 
anese history, and these changed the situation in the 
country great! v and speeded up the development of capital- 
ism the” growth of industry and the elimination of the colo- 
nial’ regime. Japan very quickly became an imperialist pow- 
er itself. Bourgeois historians are inclined to explain this 
in terms of patriotic sentiments on the part of the samurai 
and the common sense of the princes. It cannot be denied, of 
course that the Japanese aristocracy demonstrated consider- 
able political sense in the given critical situation. In 
January 1869, about 200 feudals voluntarily gave up their 
estates to the Mikado hut they had been compelled by cir- 
cumstances to do this. The collapse of the Shogunate dealt 
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a blow to other feudal cliques, loo. The impoverished samu- 
rai lost their faith in the feudal system and oriented them- 
selves on bourgeois development, so the bourgeoisified samu- 
rai (Takayoshi, Toshimitsl, Takamora, Masujiro, Hirobumi, 
Kaoru and others) played an active part in implementing 
the reforms. The fact that the Meiji revolution did not pla- 
cate the peasants was of decisive importance. On the contra- 
ry, 'in fact, in the 1870s peasant uprisings assumed a menac- 
ing scale. Japan was on the verge of a peasant revolution. 
The feudal regime had to be broken down. In order to elim- 
inate. colonialism, the development of industry and the 
building of the fleet had to he speeded up, and this meant 
bourgeois reforms. The question of the political consolida- 
tion of Japan arose. 

As a result, economic legislation and political reforms in 
the subsequent period went beyond the scope of the Meiji rev- 
olution, which took place at the change of dynasties. These 
reforms were more radical than the 1868 revolution. True, 
the peasant masses did tako part, in it, for the South-Western 
princes promised to exempt them from taxes for threo years, 
to reduce duties, and so on. The peasants were merely used, 
however, as a mass force for eliminating one feudal clique on 
behalf of another. The real anti-feudal events began lat- 
er. 

They were manifested in the implementation of a number of 
reforms, but these were mostly carried out under the influ- 
ence of economic necessity, the threat' of a peasant, revolution 
and colonial aggression from outside. These reforms, like 
those in Prussia and Russia, were implemented hv repre- 
sentatives of the ruling class and on the most favourable 
terms for this class. The elimination of the Shogunate did 
not. abolish political despotism in Japan. A new form of 
absolutism took shape, its chief task being to suppress the 
popular masses. On April 6, 1868, Emperor Mitsuhito made 
a solemn vow, promising a consultative assembly, (he main- 
tenance of peace, formal equality of all people before the 
law, elimination of outdated customs and the use of foreign 
knowledge. Then political disunity was eliminated. On 
Juno 17, 1869, an imperial decree obliged all feudals to 
hand over their estates to the Mikado. The feudals were to 
remain the hereditary governors of their former lands and 
he subordinate to the Emperor. A year later, however, 
Japan’s territory was divided up into prefectures, each un- 
der a governor appointed by the Mikado. The police regime 
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became all-embracing and centralised. A strong army was 
needed to put down the popular masses. Detachments of 
samurai were not enough. In 1872, general conscription was 
introduced and a regular army set up according to the French 
model. From 1885, it, began to be reorganised in a Prussian 
manner: Prussian barracks were more in the Japanese mili- 
tarists’ line. Only in 1881, under the impact of an intensi- 
fication of class contradictions, did the Mikado promise a 
constitution, and only in 1889 was this constitution, copied 
from the most, reactionary models, made public. The proto- 
type for it was the Prussian constitution. The person of the 
Emperor was declared holy and all real power was concen- 
trated in his hands. A chamber of peers was set up as the 
support, base of the aristocracy. Moreover, many conditions 
were established for qualifying as electors. Thus, only 
460.000 people took part In the 1890 elections, or about. 

1 per cent of the population of 42 million people. 

Consequently, the Moiji revolution did not put an end to 
political despotism or bring a democratisation of Japan. 
The strengthening of the centralised state did, nowever, 
create the political preconditions for the development, of 
capitalism and the elimination of colonialism. A whole so- 
ries of economic reforms followed, and these boosted the 
development of commerce and industry on a capitalist ba- 
sis. As early as May 1868, workshops and guilds were abol- 
ished. Japanese capital was released from mediaeval fetters. 
Tn 1870, the unification of laws and legal procedure was 
announced. Then, in 1871, all the Mikado’s subjects were 
declared equal before the law and social discrimination abol- 
ished. Mixed marriages were permitted, and the discrimi- 
nation against the eta class came to an end. A free choice of 
trade and activity was declared. T^ater, in 1872, freedom of 
trade and migration of the population was recognised. Taxes 
in kind were replaced by money taxes. One major event was 
the introduction of a unified money system. The fact was 
that., previously, very many princes had enjoyed the right 
to mint coins and issue banknotes. In 1867, there were 
1,694 different types of money in circulation 

To this should he added the introduction of the C megonan 
calendar, the abolition of clothing regulations, the separa- 
tion of the Buddhist, church from the state, the elimination 
of feudal guards, and so on. In 1871, a European-type postal 
service was set up. Japan was opened up for foreign capital 
without any restrictions. The Shogun’s treaties were con- 
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firmed and foreigners were given imperial protection. On 
January 1, 1868, a decree was issued concerning the organi- 
sation of international relations. The task was set of making 
the most extensive use possible of foreign technology and 
science, and in December 1871, the Twakora mission was 
sent abroad. Over two years it visited many countries. 
When building its fleet, Japan copied the British one. A law 
was passed on primary schools, and in 1872 Tokvo Univer- 
sity was founded. In 1871, the first daily newspaper began 
to appear. 

All these numerous reforms and measures were progres- 
sive in character and facilitated the development, of capita- 
lism. More favourable conditions were created for the expan- 
sion of trade, industry and shipping. Japan entered a new 
phase in its development. The ground was being prepared 
for the elimination of colonialism. 

Of even greater significance was the agrarian reform. For 
all its limitations, it. meant, in the main, the elimination of 
the feudal regime in the countryside. For this purpose, the 
fiction of state land-ownership was used. The Civil Code of 
Taiho of the 9th century A.D., according to which the land 
belonged to the Mikado, was recalled. This provision was 
now used to abolish feudal land-ownership. The land was 
formally returned to the Emperor and then handed over to 
the population. The feudal right to own land and people was 
abolished. The agrarian reform of 1872-1873 sanctioned pri- 
vate ownership of the land, permitted its sale, purchase and 
mortgaging and so on. The land became more accessible for 
capital. Special certificates were issued for registering land- 
ownership righis. The restrictions introduced in the feudal 
period on the area under individual crops were lifted. The 
elimination of feudal land-ownership in Japan was facili- 
tated by the domination of the quit rent, system. The Jap- 
anese feudal fords, like their Chinese and French counter- 
parts, did not run their farms themselves. The land was di- 
vided up among peasant holdings and the agrarian reform 
was based on t he rule that, the land was recognised as belong- 
ing to those who actually worked it. As a result, those who 
had held the land by succession became the owners of their 
plots, as happened in France at the end of the 18th century 
and in Russia after the 1861 reform. Their economic condi- 
tions remained extremely difficult, however. The plots were 
very small, and large sums had to be paid for them. More- 
over, there were heavy taxes, so the peasants soon bogani to 
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lose their land. Over only ten years, 70 per cent of the Japa- 
nese peasants became tenant, or semi-tenant farmers. 

The agrarian reform was accompanied by elimination of 
the fendals’ and princes’ large landed estates, while the sam- 
urai’s small estates remained: the reform was not very 
consistent. In addition, the landlessness of the tenant farm- 
ers was sanctioned. They did not obtain the right to he pri- 
vate land-owners, though they worked the land. At the same 
time, the peasants lost their mortgaged plots. Thus, the 
money-lenders and rich peasants legalised their land acquisi- 
tions of the previous period, while the peasants lost over 
30 per cent of the arable land. A broad stratum of “new land- 
owners” emerged, which became the support of absolutism 
in the Japanese countryside. Finally, the peasants lost 
much common land (forests, meadows and marshes), which 
were declared state property. 

Consequently, in Japan, too, the elimination of feudalism 
was accompanied by the land dispossession of the peasants. 
This was inevitable, since the agrarian reform was carried 
out by the feudals themselves (as it had been in Prussia and 
Russia). Moreover, it was inseparably linked with the finan- 
cial robbery of the masses, above all the peasantry. The 
princes and samurai sold their feudal privileges for a profit. 
The government guaranteed to pay off the princes* debts in 
order to placate the Osaka money-lenders. To cover these 
obligations, a government loan was issued and the public 
debt was increased to 41 million yen. Only debts of the 
Shogun were annulled. The samurai were paid pensions. Tn 
1873, the abolition of rice stipends followed, but six years’ 
compensation was paid, half of this in cash and the rest in 
treasury hills (8 per cent). The princes received even more 
generous hand-outs. Their right to the land was paid in 
full by means nf loans. Outlays reached 174 million yen, not. 
counting the interest, on these loans. The princes at first 
received pensions, but later a one-time lump-sum compensa- 
tion. They became the owners of securities. The pensions of 
the samurai and daimios cost 210 million yen. 

Overall, the 1872-1873 agrarian reform did not resolve 
Japan’s agricultural problems. The survivals of feudalism 
remained, and land dispossession and financial robbery of 
the peasants engendered new contradictions. Fettering rents 
became characteristic of the Japanese countryside the mas- 
ters of which were the “now land-owners”. 

The agrarian reform was accompanied by a tax reform. 
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Under the Shogun ate, the chief tax was the land tax, collec- 
ted in kind as a specific share of the harvest. The harvests 
fluctuated, however, so the tax sums did too. Conflicts arose 
over the calculation of taxes. Moreover, the new government 
needed money for financing the army, officials, the construc- 
tion of railways, the building of a fleet., and so on. There- 
fore, in 1873, the land tax was translated into money terms 
at 3 per cent of the value of the land. The land, however, was 
valued too highly, and the tax burden increased. Now the 
tax had to be paid in full even after a bad harvest. During 
the taxation period, the peasants had to sell their output 
cheaply. 

It is not surprising that this reform gave rise to a new 
wave of peasant uprisings. The government, was alarmed 
and, in 1876, reduced the tax rate to 2.5 per cent of the val- 
ue of the plot of land. This episode shows clearly that, in 
general, the anti-feudal reforms following the Meiji revolu- 
tion were carried out under the impact of the peasant upris- 
ings, threatening a real revolution. 

3. Japan's agriculture 'in the age of imperialism. The elim- 
ination of the feudal regime exerted a positive influence 
on the development, of agriculture in Japan. Millions of peas- 
ants became the owners of plots of land and began to dem- 
onstrate greater interest in improving agriculture. Feudal 
arbitrary power disappeared and the peasants could sow 
whatever they found profitable. Freedom of commerce tri- 
umphed and sales of output did not come up against the 
former restrictions. The feudal regulation of trade came to an 
end. Bourgeois ownership received more reliable guarantees 
and' the flow of capital into agriculture gained in strength. 
The expansion of internal and foreign trade also exerted 
an impact that speeded up the commercialisation of agricul- 
ture. It was stimulated even by forcible methods, since the 
land tax began to be levied in money form. In order to pay 
it, the peasants had to sell part of their harvest. Japan was 
soon drawn into world trade and became a supplier of cer- 
tain types of agricultural raw material. This gave rise to an 
expansion of the area sown to industrial crops. The intensive 
industrialisation of Japan exerted a strong and positive in- 
fluence on the country’s agriculture. Industry demanded 
raw materials and expanded the technical base of agricultur- 
al production. The rapid population growth increased the 
reserves of manpower. Tn 1850, tho population stood at 
30 million, in 1872— at 33 million, in 1889—40 million and 


1909 — 50 million, while over the last century and a half of 
the Tokugawa period, the population had remained un- 
changed. Terrible starvation had wreaked havoc: from 1690 to 
1840, there were 22 registered famines, usually accompanied 
by epidemics. The presence of large quantities of manpower 
made it possible either to expand the agricultural area or 
intensify farming methods. 

For this reason, during the period of imperialism, a whole 
series of progressive changes took place in Japan’s agricul- 
ture. These were manifested in an expansion of the farmed 
area, an intensification of agriculture, a rise in yields, in- 
creased output, and development, of commercial agriculture 
and partly of agrarian capitalism. 

It has beon calculated that, in 1910, 15 per cent, of the ter- 
ritory of Japan was cultivated. From 1905 to 1928, the area 
increased by 1,723,000 acres. On average, this meant an 
annual expansion of 75,000 acres, which was achieved by 
means of the ploughing of waterless lands, mountain slopes, 
and even volcano craters. Colonisation of the Ilokknido is- 
land assumed major significance, and the government intro- 
duced all sorts of incentives to this. A major part, was played 
by the increase in the area of rice plantations. From 1878 to 
1908, they expanded by 13.7 per cent. Since ancient times, 
the Japanese peasants, like the Chinese, had collected all 
sorts of rubbish to fertilise the land. Now, as the towns grew, 
new opportunities arose for them. Urban waste was carried 
out onto the fields and this became a very important busi- 
ness. From 1887 onwards, the production of phosphate ferti- 
lisers began, and these were used extensively in agriculture. 
The harvests rose markedly: the average rice yield from 
1880 to 1884: was 24.16 bushels, but. by 1924-1928 it had 
reached 37.7. 

The total volume of agricultural output roughly doubled 
over the twenty-five years preceding the First World War. 
From 1879 to 1883, the average rice harvest was 30.8 million 
koku, while from 1909 to 1913 it was 50.2 million. The mean 
annual barley harvest increased from 5.5 to 9.6 million ko- 
ku, and that of wheat from 2.2 to 4.9 million. Tn spite of the 
rapid population growth, the production of rice kept up 
with it. In 1880, there were 4.46 bushels per capita on aver- 
age, and in 1928— 4.67 bushels. The increase in the output of 
the rice plantations is considered to have been achieved 
mainly through a rise in their productivity, and only partly 
by means of an expansion of the sown area. The share of 
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new plantations in the output increment from 1880 to 1928 
was 25 per cent. We must also take into account that rice 
was the chief food consumed by broad strata of the popula- 
tion. From 1887 to 1891, the per capita consumption of rice 
averaged 296 pounds, that of barley— 57 pounds (from 1892 
to 1896), and that of wheat — only 31 pounds (1892-1896). 

At the same time, the output of industrial crops went, up. 
By the end of the 16th century, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese had brought cotton seeds to Japan, and cotton culti- 
vation had been constantly expanding ever since. After the 
Meiji revolution, the development of the textile industry 
promoted the expansion of cotton-growing and its output 
grew. In 1887, it reached its maximum of almost 0.5 million 
piculs. Japanese industry was almost, fully supplied with 
raw material, and only a small quantity was imported from 
China. True, in the subsequent period, cotton-growing began 
lo diminish and, by the end of the 19th century, was quite 
negligible. Japanese industry was oriented on the processing 
of cheaper raw material of Indian origin. The cotton manu- 
facturers were nol interested in the fate of Japanese agricul- 
ture. In 1896, even import duties on cotton were abolished. 
Tea plantations, on the other hand, were constantly expand- 
ing, providing a valuable export item. Japanese tea compet- 
ed successfully with Chinese. In 1904, tea exports brought 
in 12.8 million yen, but silk-farming was of even greater 
significance. From 1868 to 1883, it had increased by 64.3 per 
cent. Waterless lands and mountain slopes not suitable for 
rice-growing were used for silk-farming. From 1905 to 1928, 
the area occupied by silk farms, tea plantations and other 
special crops increased by 15.6 per cent, while the area of 
rice plantations also rose, but only by 10.8 per cent. From 
1909 Lo 1913, the output of Japanese silk-farming (average 
per annum) was 640 per cent above the 1883 level, and even 
12.1-fold greater than in 1868. The export of silk from Japan 
was rising rapidly. In 1907, it was assessed at 160.2 million 
yen. In 1909-1913, the annual average export of raw silk (in 
physical terms) was 14.6-fold higher than in 1868, and 7-fold 
greater than in 1883. Silk became a foreign currency earner 
for Japan and was in great demand on the world market. 
The textile industry was fully supplied with this valuable 
raw material. 

The economic achievements of Japanese agriculture at the 
turn of the century should not, however, be exaggerated. In 
growth rate it was well behind US agriculture, which was 
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developing extraordinarily fast, the reasons for this being 
nol only a lack of territory for colonisation and expansion of 
agricultural land. Japau was also behind Germany and Brit- 
ain in the mechanisation of agriculture. The equipment 
used was still primitive and hand-operated, and the small 
increase in output was achieved by means of enormous in- 
puts of human labour. Even draft animals were used very 
little, and the Japanese peasant did not even dream of ma- 
chinery. He pumped water by foot and worked the land with 
a hoe. The produce and other freight (including fertilisers) 
were transported by cart, pulled by the peasant himself 
rather than an animal. 

Big capital avoided agriculture, preferring speculative 
application in the sphere of circulation, industry and colo- 
nial adventures. Agrarian capitalism developed on the basis 
of differentiation of the peasantry, but extremely slowly. No 
capitalist- type farms appeared in Japan on a mass scale and 
large-scale agricultural production on a capitalist basis was 
very rare. After 1868, many “new land-owners” of bourgeois 
origins appeared in the Japanese countryside (merchants, 
money-lenders, rich peasants) who actively bought up the 
land. As in China, however, they preferred to rent the land 
out, since rentals were very high. The land became accessible 
to capital, yet this did not lead to the broad development of 
capitalism in agriculture or the organisation of large-scale 
undertakings. Excessive rents and other survivals of feudal- 
ism were in the way and neutralised capitalist tendencies in 
agricultural production. Omnipotent capital itself became 
adapted to feudal bondage and used it for the harsh exploita- 
tion of the peasants. 

The reason for this was that the Meiji revolution did not 
eliminate the political domination and multiple privileges 
of the feudal elements; the bourgeoisie betrayed the peasant- 
ry and joined sides with the samurai, bowing before the 
princes. The reform of 1872-1873 did not resolve Japan’s 
agrarian problems: it retained the survivals of feudalism and 
legalised the expropriation of a significant part of the peas- 
antry (tenants and poor peasants who had mortgaged their 
land). Even the peasants who were recognised as the owners 
of their land soon lost it, since they could not pay the land 
tax or rent, pay off their debts to money-lenders, interest, and 
the like. The sale of peasant lands became a mass phenom- 
enon by the 1880s: from 1883 to 1890, 367,744 peasant 
farms lost their land, which was sold to cover their arrears. 
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in 1884 alone, 4.8 per cent of peasanL land was sold off, and 
in 1886— another 5.1 per cent. After losing their land, the 
peasants had to rent it on fettering terms from the “new land- 
owners” (including former samurai). As in China, in Japan 
the share of tenant farmers was constantly growing. In the 
hrst years of the Meiji period, the figure was only 20 per cent, 
hut by 1887 it had reached 40 per cent and by 1914— nearly 
45.5 per cent. 

Moreover, rents were very high and swallowed up from 25 
to 80 per cent of the rice harvest. On average, they stood at 
50 per cent of the harvest. From waterless lands the rent was 
also charged in kind, hut was being translated more and 
more often into money terms. 

Under the harsh rent terms, the land-owners had the right 
to throw the tenant off, raise the rent, confiscate the harvest 
if the tenant did not fulfil some demand or got into arrears. 
It. is important to note that the tenant’s share of the income 
from the land remained at the level of 32 per cent, as it had 
been in feudal times, while that of the state had dropped 
from 50 to 34 per cent on the eve of the land tax reform, and 
again to 12 per cent after the cut in the tax effected in 
1876. Meanwhile, the share of the income going to the land- 
owner rose from 18 per cent in the feudal period to 34 per cent 
on tho eve of the reform in 1873, and to 55 per cent after it 
(as the average rice prices for 1874-1876 show). Consequent- 
ly, in the "now Japan”, land exploitation of the peasants 
even grew in intensity to reach rates unattainable in the 
feudal era. Thus, the land rent received on fettering terms 
proved much higher than capitalist profits. Under these 
conditions, “new land-owners” of any origins preferred to 
lease out the land and receive a high rent rather than spend 
additional capital on organising production. 

There were still many peasants in Japan, it is true, who 
owned the plots of land they tilled. In 1914, they constitu- 
ted 3,3.4 per cent of the Japanese peasantry. Moreover, semi- 
tenants who owned small plots themselves accounted for 
27.4 per cent of all peasants. Both groups suffered, however, 
from an extreme shortage of land. In 1874, the average peas- 
ant holding was only 0.95 hectare (both owned and rent- 
ed), and in 1909 — 0.96 hectare. The Japanese peasants were 
just as short of land as were the Chinese. In addition, taxes 
w'ere very heavy. The land tax and local taxes swallowed up 
about 30 per cent of the gross income. Rice prices fluctuated 
greatly and, during tho harvest period or when taxes were 
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collected, they were very low indeed. Money-lending flour- 
ished and, in order to pay their taxes, the peasant had to 
borrow money at very high interest rates: 13 per cent was 
considered generous on the money-lender’s part. The peas- 
ants sought additional occupations: they fished off the coast, 
spun, made fabrics, mats, pottery, and so on. The eco- 
nomic expansion of the factory system and the import of 
foreign goods, however, suppressed the peasants’ “cottage in- 
dustry”. Poverty became the lot of Lhe Japanese peasant 
even if he owned a plot of land. 

In Japan, as in China, India and Russia, in the period of 
imperialism the agrarian overpopulation increased even 
more. Bourgeois economists interprol this, on the basis of 
Malthusian dogmas, as an absolute overpopulation; in fact, 
however, it was relative and was primarily a result of tho 
survivals of feudalism, the system of fettering rents, large- 
scale land-ownership and usury. 

The question of the development course taken by capital- 
ism in Japanese agriculture is of considerable interest. The 
revolutionary course of this development, which was charac- 
teristic of France and, partly, of Lhe USA, was alien to 
Japan since feudal survivals persisted in the Japanese coun- 
tryside. The farmer’s way, well known in Canada, the USA 
(the Northern regions), Australia and New Zealand, Siberia 
and the South Ukraine was also alien to Japan. Capitalist 
farmers appeared too slowly among tho enslaved peasants 
of Japan, even though they owned small plots of land. It 
would seem that the J apanese variant of the genesis of cap- 
italism might he called landed-estate, or Prussian, the 
course so typical of Prussia, central Russia, Poland and 
Hungary, indeed, they had much in common, since in Japan, 
too, capitalism developed under conditions of extreme land- 
starvation of the peasants, a bourgeoisilied nobility, exces- 
sive rents, and so on. In contrast to the Prussian Junkers and 
Russian land-owners, however, the Japanese samurai did 
not run their own farms or set up farms on a large scale. Nor 
were tho “new land-owners” inclined to do this. The absolute 
domination of the quit rent system in the feudal era exerted 
an impact on the later genesis of capitalism in Japanese agri- 
culture, too. At the same time, the Japanese development 
course cannot be identified with the British one, though 
there were similarities between them (in both cases the land- 
owner confined himself to collecting rents, and social para- 
sitism was developed to the extreme). British landlordism 
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was inseparably linked with the formation of a class of capi- 
talist farmers, while in Japan this did not happen. Very 
few large-scale capitalist farms appeared in Japan, where 
the land was not completely purged of small-holders and an 
agrarian revolution in the British sense stopped in its ini- 
tial stages, for even the expropriated peasants remained in 
the countryside, swelling the ranks of the tenant farmers. 

A special type of capitalist genesis, characteristic of Chi- 
na, Japan and India, should evidently he identified. It is 
difficult to determine its common features, hut in general 
Liiis was the excessive rent course of development. Capital 
penetrated into agriculture, but merely increased rent even 
further and did not create large-scale forms of capitalist 
production. Profits capitulated before rent, which was more 
attractive to the land-owners. Capitalist exploitation adapt- i 

ed ilsell to the survivals of feudalism and applied harsh r 

forms of land bondage. This bondage, which was extraordi- ; 
nafily harsh in these countries in the feudal era, remained 
to he used by the bourgeoisie under capitalism. It told on 
the genesis of capitalism in China, Japan, and India much 
more strongly than even in Russia and Prussia, let alone 
France, Italy and Spain. In Britain, the problem was erased 
by the cruel elimination of the peasantry and, in the USA, 
by the process of colonisation and even harsher expropria- 
tion of the Red Indians. ft 

4. The establishment of state capitalism. The outcome of 
tho Meiji revolution was clearer and more radical in the 
spheres of commerce, hanking, transport and industry. After 
1868, Japan was firmly on the way Lo capitalist industriali- 
sation and, in tho period of imperialism, became a sort of 
“Britain of the Far East”. True, in the first few years after 
the elimination of the third Shogunate, capitalism devel- 
oped very slowly, though the manufactory system emerged 
as early as the 17th and 18th centuries and, in the 1850s 
and 1800s, an industrial revolution began. During these two 
decades, shipyards, arsenals and textile mills appeared in 
J apan. 

The reasons for the slow development of the factory sys- 
tem straight after the Meiji revolution consisted in the 
retention of many survivals of feudalism, the political pow- 
er remaining in the hands of feudal elements, the Japa- 
nese capitalists preferring the sphere of circulation and using 
their capital for speculative purposes and usury. Land rents 
were so high that many capitalists preferred to buy land and 


avoided industrial investment. Industrial profits were con- 
siderably below land rents. Japanese merchants and money- 
lenders had no clear idea of factory production or how to 
organise it, while the technical intelligentsia in Japan had 
not yet taken shape. Another factor was that manufactory 
industry had not been developed intensively during the 
feudal period, while the primitive accumulation of capital 
remained limited. Foreign sources proved inaccessible for 
it and Japan did not take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by mercantilism and colonialism. In all, in the early 
1870s, the country was economically backward. 

For this reason, tho samurai government in tho “new Jap- 
an” worked hard to establish a sort of state capitalism, 
explain to the bourgeoisie its historical role, and give the 
merchants and money-lenders a taste (as Peter the Great 
put it) for factory activities, the construction of railways 
and a sea fleet, and the creation of a banking system for 
Japanese capitalism. Amazingly, it was the Japanese samu- 
rai who taught the bourgeoisie about capitalist money- 
making. This was, in a way, the final act to the many cen- 
turies of servility the Japanese bourgeoisie had shown to the 
princes and Shogunate. Even when its hour came, it was 
unable to get to its feet independently, needing the support 
of samurai “crutches”. The government, of course, had mili- 
tary tasks to fulfil and the creation of an arms industry and 
a Navy were the primary ones. Otherwise Japan would have 
succumbed to the threat of colonialism. The establishment 
of state capitalism pursued other goals, too, however. The 
idea was to speed up the country’s commercial and indus- 
trial development and the triumph of capitalism, to acceler- 
ate the primitive accumulation and enrichment of the bour- 
geoisie by robbing the masses, to expand the factory sys- 
tem of capitalist exploitation and strengthen the union of 
the land-owners with the bourgeoisie. The generous financing 
of the bourgeoisie at the peasants’ expense was a sort of 
expiatory sacrifice of the Meiji revolution, which left the 
power in the hands of feudal elements. By speeding up Jap- 
an’s capitalist development, these elements strove to stop 
the revolution taking deeper root. They encouraged bour- 
geois treachery, since they feared a radical revolution of a 
peasant type. 

The very logic of events in 1868 prompted the government 
to establish state capitalism. Many industrial enterprises 
previously belonging to the Shogunate and individual princes 
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Were eoniiscated. They included a shipyard in^ Kagoshi- 
ma (belonging to the Satsuma princes), the Sekiguchi arse- 
nal in Tokyo, and Nagasaki foundry, the Ikuno silver mines 
and the Sado gold mines (all of which belonged to the Sho- 
gun). The Kozaka silver mines, the Daihatsu and Mayama 
gold mines, the Takashima and Miiko coal mines, the Aka- 
banc mechanical engineering works, the Sakai spinning mill 
and others were eoniiscated from various clans. The govern- 
ment tried to use this industrial heritage of the feudal era to 
speed up the development of capitalism and tho creation of 
an industrial base for the “now Japan”, it engaged the ser- 
vices of foreign experts, reorganised its own factories and 
plants, modernised their equipment and advertised them 
as models to be copied. By 1872, the government had about 
200 foreign experts working for it. 

Quito soon, however, Japanese-type state capitalism went 
beyond these narrow confines. The samurai government be- 
gan using treasury funds to build new enterprises, above all 
in the arms industry. In 1870, for instance, the Osaka arse- 
nal was established, and the shipyard in Yokosuka greatly 
expanded. Later, over 1,800 people were to work there (in 
1881), and naval schools and technical colleges were found- 
ed, including engineering ones, where foreigners lectured. 
At the same lime, students were sent to study abroad. In 
1876, a broadcloth mill was equipped to make army uni- 
forms. The next year an industrial exhibition was opened in 
one Tokyo park. 

The Japanese samurai supported not only the arms indus- 
try, hut also Europeanisation. They enlightened the Japa- 
nese bourgeoisie, demonstrating tho technical achievements 
of the capitalist world and the latest methods for exploiting 
the masses more intensively. Moreover, state capitalism was 
extended beyond the hounds of the arms industry and was 
actively implanted by the government in many branches of 
production. In the 1870s, brick and cement works, broad- 
cloth and cotton mills, sugar, soap and other factories were 
built on the taxpayers’ money. In 1870, silk-reeling facto- 
ries were set up according to Italian and French models. 
Consequently, the expansion of state capitalism spread to 
light industry, oven to Japan’s traditional silk-reeling pro- 
duction. The samurai believed firmly in the state principles 
of impending capitalism and considered that official help 
would he needed in all industries. J apanese absolutism 
became a sort of industrial power within the country. In 
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I860, the government owned 3 shipyards, 5 munitions fac- 
tories, 10 mines, 52 factories, 51 merchant vessels, 76 miles 
of railway line, and a telegraph system. 

State-organised construction of plants and factories was, 
however, considered to be a temporary measure. The bureau- 
cratic system of Japanese absolutism could not cope with 
all the industrial problems of the island empire. The future 
belonged to capitalism of the usual type, and the capitula- 
tion of the samurai before it was inevitable. They themselves 
hurried to adapt to the new conditions of economic devel- 
opment. Impoverished samurai were granted special subsi- 
dies to organise commercial and industrial undertakings. 
The appointment of samurai as diroctors, etc. was encour- 
aged. 

By the 1870s, the government was taking many measures to 
expand private industry. In 1869, for instance, a commercial 
bureau was set up to enliven foreign trade and expand oxports 
of Japanese handicrafts. Later, the government itself en- 
gaged in export operations, buying up rice, tea and silk and 
putting them on the world market. It imported industrial 
equipment and materials that were in short supply, and 
then sold them to Japanese manufacturers. The government 
stimulated tho creation of commercial companies (Tsusho 
kaisha) and credit associations (Kawase kaiska). 

In 1872, permission was granted for the establishment of 
European-type hanks with tho right to issue banknotes. 
From 1876 to 1880, 148 national banks were founded with 
active government participation. Private manufacturers 
were granted generous subsidies. 

Finally, on November 5, 1881, a law was passed putting 
the plants into private hands. The government officially 
admitted that state factories had been set up to enrich the 
bourgeoisie and those samurai who had become entrepre- 
neurs. Shameless robbery of the treasury began, in the guise 
of all sorts of financial measures. 

Thus, the spinning mills in Hiroshima and Aiti were sold 
to the prefecture of Hiroshima and the Shinoda company; 
the Shinagawa glass works was handed over to the Ishimura 
company; the Shimmacki spinning mill to the Mitsui com- 
pany, which also received a silk-reeling factory in Fukuone; 
the Fukagawa cement works was bought by the Asano com- 
pany; in 1884, a large shipyard in Nagasaki was leased out, 
and then sold outright to the Mitsubishi company. In 1896, 
this company bought the Ikuno silver mines and the Sado 
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gold mines. The Miike coal mines also feii into its hands. 
The Furukawa company acquired two gold mines (the Ani 
and the Innai). Slate-owned enterprises were sold cheaply to 
various companies and were handed over in payment of 
government debts. Preference was given to government credit- 
ors. The lion’s share of the spoils came to the Mitsui, Mit- 
subishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda families. The Kawasaki, 
Furukawa, Tanaka and Asano families all grew rich at the 
treasury’s expense. The despotic regime of absolutism began 
to serve the capital of the new system. 

This far from completes the history of state capitalism in 
Japan, however, in some spheres of the economy, it contin- 
ued to become entrenched even later on. In particular, as in 
other states, the means of communications remained under 
government control. In 1869, a telegraph service was set up. 
True, the telegraph wires were extended only very slowly at 
first, but by 1910 there wore already 101,500 miles of them. 
Telephones appeared somewhat later. The length of telephone 
lines grew rapidly. In 1891, there were only 80 miles, but 
by 1910— 262, 000 miles. Projects were put forward for mak- 
ing communications enterprises private, but they were re- 
jected by the government for the clearly political reason 
that it would then be difficult to maintain state secrets. 

In the sphere of transport, state capitalism proved very 
tenacious. This was partly because of the military signifi- 
cance of the railways and sea fleet, and also because of the 
trends in the economic policy of Japanese absolutism. The 
construction of the railways in Japan was, right from the 
start, a state matter. Soon after the Tokugawa Shogunate 
was overthrown, a plan was elaborated for constructing 
railways, envisaging rail links between the cities of Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. Since the government 
lacked the necessary capital, it had to turn to foreign loans. 
The first of these was received in London (£913,000) in 
1870 and immediately, under the guidance of the British, 
the construction began of two short railway lines. The Tokyo- 
Yokohama line (18 miles long) was completed in 1872, and 
the Kobe-Osaka line (20 miles) in 1874. Later, in 1878, an 
industrial loan was issued, and large sums of this were allo- 
cated for railway construction. Once the loan was exhausted, 
the government turned once again to encouraging private 
capitalists to finance this construction. In 1881, a railway 
company with a capital of 20 million yen was set up; it 
received land and government guarantees of a minimum 
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8 per cent profit (for 10-1 5 years), but the company was stale- 
controlled. It operated successfully, and over the next 10 
years, another 15 companies grew up. The railways began 
to be built with the help of private capital. Thus, by 1906, 
two-thirds of the railway lines had already been built. True, 
the companies were given guarantees of a minimum profit 
of 4-8 per cent and subsidies to the tune of 12.5 million yen. 
The length of railway track continued to grow and, by 
1910, reached 5,130 miles. Moreover, the state-owned prin- 
ciple eventually triumphed. In 1906, Japan’s railways were 
nationalised, mostly for military reasons. 

Industrial enterprises changed hands from the state to 
private owners, hut the railways, in contrast, were built by 
private companies and then became the support base of 

state capitalism. , 

State capitalism held on for a long time in the sphere ot 
ship-building and shipping. The building of big vessels be- 
gan in Japan in 1853, when the traditional restrictions were 
Titled. The Japanese were assisted in this first of all by Rus- 
sian ship-builders (the Putyatin expedition). During the 
time of the Shogunate several ships were built but. in 
1870, the tonnage of Japan’s sea fleet was no more than 
1,500 tonnes, so later on the government of the Moiji period 
modernised the shipyards and expanded the construction of 
steam ships. In 1874, the government bought several ocean- 
going vessels from other countries and foreign captains were 
invited to sail them. Privately-owned ship building com- 
panies were granted subsidies. The Mitsubishi company re- 
ceived particularly generous sums, and it became the basis 
of Japanese ship-building and shipping. Many ships were 
given to the company. In 1877, it bought 10 ships, 70 per cent, 
of the cost being covered by the government. Mitsubishi was 
paid an annual subsidy of 250,000 yen from 1875 for fifteen 
years. In 1885, when the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was set up, 
it was guaranteed an annual subsidy of 880,000 yen and a 
minimum profit of 8 per cent. This was really the same firm, 
Mitsubishi, operating behind a new signboard. 

In 1896, a special law was passed on incentives to ship- 
building. It. provided for bonuses to be paid for the building 
of iron ships with a displacement of over 700 tonnes. I his 
measure was necessitated by the fact that the Japanese ship- 
yards built mostly small vessels. Over the next five years, 
81 steam ships with a total displacement of _00,000 tonnes 
>vevo bought abroad aod 253 vessels were built, their aggre- 
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gate displacement being 69,952 tonnes. Japan was actively 
preparing for war with Russia. > 

In 1909, there were_ already 239 privately-owned ship- 
>• aids in operation and 55 docks. Three years later, the build- 

97 g -nnf an ° f U \° i readnou ^ hts with a displacement of 
,o00 tonnes each. 3 he total tonnage of the sea fleet was 
sing rap.dly aod in 1913, it reached 1.5 million tonnes, 
b ut t w-as still well behind the British and even the German 
L: ™ l . lh ° n tonnes ) and American (4.3 million tonnes) fleets. 

S nm CemGnt r ° f the sailin g Keet was calculated at 
828,0 . tonnes. Extensive subsidies to the ship-building 

companies continued. From 1902 to 1926, 207 million yen 
were handed out in this way. This sum constituted 30 per cent 
ot all the profits received by the companies over these years 

f ir i h c e t r t e f 0n ir n itabl y arise s as to the source of the 
inds that financed Japan s state capitalism. The answer to 
tins makes it easier to determine the social nature of this 
capitalism and its economic functions. Where did it come 
from this big capital at the disposal of the Japanese govern- 
ment for setting up state-owned factories, building railways, 
purchasing ships from other countries and handing out gen- 
erous subsidies to private companies? 

Partly, foreign capital was used. The construction of the 
railways was begun in this way. In 1872, the Japanese gov- 
ernment received a loan in London even for buying up the 
feudal privileges of the princes (10.7 million yen). Later it 
often resorted to foreign loans. The nationalisation of the 
railways in 1906 was also carried out with the help of for- 
eign capital. Thus, before the First World War, Japan’s 
loieign indebtedness had grown considerably. In 1914 of 
the total national debt of 1,832 million yen, foreign credit 
accounted for 1,524 million. 

On the whole however, it was the taxpayers, especially 

ihp M?- antS ’ r 10 fin ™ cod Ja Panese state capitalism after 
the Meiji revolution. The financial problems of this revolu- 
tion were very serious and, in 1868, the budget deficit stood 

llfnf 9 S 1 .?? income of 3.7 million and cut- 

a >s of 2o mil ion). Loans from the Mitsui and other money- 
lenders provided only 5.4 million yen. The next vear, gov- 

™ r °\ e Z° 10 ' 5 milIion yen ’ but outlays 
eached 20.8 million. Inflation set in and, over two years, 

tiic government issued an enormous mass of paper money 

at r A 8 , mmion yon >- 11 »»l»q™ntly depra y 
mated, thereby robbing the broad population. Even the 
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monetary reform of 1871 did not eliminate inflation, since, 
in 1872, outlays rose to 58 million yen, while revenues stop- 
ped at 33 million. Intensified paper money issues began again 
and the money supply rose to 73 million yen. The govern- 
ment raised taxes. From 1873, the land tax was levied strict- 
ly and provided about 80 per cent of state revenues. Taxes 
were unified, and their numbers reduced from 1,600 to 
74. Land tax rates were raised. In 1889, the tax on urban 
land was raised to 5 per cent of its value (instead of 2.5 per 
cent) and that on rural land to 3.3 per cent. In 1905, this 
tax was even raised to 11.5 per cent. In 1893-1894, the land 
tax provided 38.8 million yen: in 1903-1904-46.9 million, 
in 1906-1907—85.6 million. The government’s total income 
was rapidly rising and the respective figures for these years 
were 85.8,' 224.4 and 392.5 million yen. The share of the 
land tax was falling, but in absolute terms it was rising 
sharplv. 

The government, thus used the tax system to pump money 
out of the taxpayers, first into the treasury and then into 
the safes of the capitalist companies. This forced an acceler- 
ation of the primitive accumulation of capital, which was 
the chief function of Japanese state capitalism. It intensified 
the mobilisation of the country’s economic resources and 
their capitalisation. The expropriation of the masses in 
favour of the bourgeoisie was put on a state basis. Japanese 
absolutism was particularly enthusiastic in making the 
bourgeoisie rich as fast as possible since this class was largely 
formed of feudal elements. Once they realised how much 
money they could make, the samurai increasingly acquired 
the skills of manufacturers. 

A major role was played in the financing of state capital- 
ism by internal loans. The government resorted repeatedly 
to these, so the national debt rapidly increased. In 1877, it 
was already 240 million yen; then, in 1894, it dropped to 
207 million, to rise again, in December 1903, to 435 million 
ven The war with Russia cost Japan 1,500 million yen and 
the national debt leapt up to 2,244 million in December 
1907 Ultimately it was the taxpayer who had to pay it oil. 

5. The development of the industrial revolution . An event 
of exceptional importance in Japan’s economic history m 
the period of imperialism was the industrial revolution, 
which began in the 1850s and 1860s, when factory-type 
production units emerged in a number of industries (ship- 
building, iron and steel, and textile). Like in other countries, 
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the ground was prepared for it by the decay of feudalism, 
the primitive accumulation of capital and the development of 
manufactory industry. Not only in Russia and China, but 
also in Japan, the industrial revolution began when the 
feudal regime still held sway. Bourgeois reforms following 
from the Meiji revolution created the preconditions for an 
acceleration of such an industrial revolution. The feudal 
regulation of industry came to an end. The peasantry began 
to migrate in large numbers and their mass expropriation 
created an inexhaustible supply of labour power, which was 
exceptionally cheap. This facilitated the creation of facto- 
ries, becoming the Japanese entrepreneurs’ trump card in 
the struggle for world markets. Economic resources were 
being broadly mobilised on behalf of the bourgeoisie, which 
began to invest in industry. The active establishment of 
state capitalism played a very important role in this. It 
was equal in importance to protectionism, about which 
Marx wrote: The system of protection was an artificial 

means of manufacturing manufacturers, of expropriating in 
dependent labourers, of capitalising the national means of 
production and subsistence, of forcibly abbreviating the 
transition from the mediaeval to the modern mode of pro- 
duction.” The trusteeship concerns of Japanese absolutism 
went beyond the bounds of protectionist measures but did 
not change fundamentally. As in China and Russia, state 
construction of factories served in Japan as a sort of catalyst 
to an industrial revolution. The very elimination of feudal- 
ism wms used there to form big capitals and enrich the bour- 
geoisie at the expense of feudal elements. The princes and 
samurai received 210 million veniri exchange for their priv- 
ileges. This money was largely used for capitalist purposes. 
After 1868, the pressure of foreign competition increased 
and the restructuring of manufactory industry in Japan be- 
came even more urgent. The use of industrial technology from 
other countries was made easier and even encouraged By 
becoming the “Britain of the Far East”, Japan could take 
shortcuts and immediately set up modern-type factories and 
plants. 

As in other countries, the industrial revolution affected 
the textile industry first of all and told most in the devel- 
opment of cotton production. Cotton had long since been 
produced in Japan, but the industry now underwent a true 


1 Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. I, p. 708, 
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revolution. The cheapness of cotton fabrics meant they were 
in the greatest demand and the pressure of foreign competi- 
tion meant that only mass production on a factory basis was 
profitable. Japan copied the Lancashire mills. For the devel- 
opment of the cotton industry, the country had the neces- 
sary raw material base, since the output of J apanese cotton- 
growing was considerable. At the end of the 19th century, 
Japan began to import cheaper Indian cotton on a mass scale. 
In 1896, even customs duties on these imports were lifted. 
The interests of the peasantry were sacrificed to the manu- 
facturers’ profits. The widespread use of female and child 
labour and the extremely cheap labour power in general 
strengthened the positions of the cotton manufacturers. The 
markets of Korea and China were within reach and absorbed 
a largo quantity of Japanese calico. 

The firs! cotton mills were set up by princes and the gov- 
ernment, but they remained comparatively small in scale, 
using imported yarn in rapidly growing quantities. In 1868, 
imports were no more than 12,000 bales hut, in 1887, they 
had reached 158.000. A major event took place in 1880, 
when Shibukawa (a member of the Japanese nobility) set up a 
cotton mill with 10,000 spindles in Osaka. The mill proved 
profitable and in subsequent years was followed by very 
many similar ones. The development of the cotton industry 
took on a particular spurt in the 1890s and companies sprang 
up one after another. In 1893, there were 40 of them, but. ,1/ 
by 1897. Later the concentration process led to the closing 
down of a substantial number of companies and, in 1913, 
only 44 were left. Cotton imports were rising rapidly. From 
1875 to 1879 they stood at only 20,000 piculs a year, hut 
from 1885 to 1889 there were already 100,000, from 1895 to 
1899-2,230,000, in 1905-1909-3,610,000, and in 1910- 
1914—5,600.000. The equipment of cotton mills was also 
growing fast: in 1877 they had only 8,000 spindles, in 
1887—77,000, in 1897—971,000, in 1907—1,540,000, and 
in 1913—2,415,000. The yarn output expanded greatly: 
from 88 million pounds in 1893 to 317 million in 1903 and 

607 million in 1913. . , 

Weaving production, it is true, was organised on a factory 
basis to a lesser degree. After 1890, many specialised weav- 
ing shops appeared, but they remained small m scale and, 
in 900, had only 32,000 mechanised looms (hut 700,000 man- 
ual ones). Spinning mills began to set up their own weav- 
ing shops and, in 1892, these already had 600 mechanised 
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looms. By 1913, the number of these had reached 24,000 
and the fabric output— 417 million yards. Yet home weav- 
ing remained: in 1913, about half a million families were 
still engaged in this. That same year there existed 2,087 
special weaving enterprises, but only half of these had ma- 
chines with a power-driven motor. Only 85,000 weavers 
worked in enterprises with five or more workers, yet the 
quantity of yarn processed by specialised weaving enterprises 
was growing fast. From 1903 to 1913, it went up from 
175 million to 309 million pounds. The total amount of cot- 
ton yarn worked (including in the cottage industry) in- 
creased even more (from 196 million to 420 million pounds). 

The industrial revolution affected Japan's silk industry to 
a lesser degree. There were difficulties in mechanising it and 
handicraft production was more tenacious. Raw silk was a 
very valuable commodity even without factory processing. 
Its export was rising rapidly. True, after theMeiji revolution 
silk-reeling works began to be set up. Large firms appeared 
(like the Katakura company) from very small beginnings. 
Even so, Japanese silk-reeling works remained small-scale 
enterprises numbering 3,203 in 1893 (with over ten workers 
each), of which only 2,602 used machinery. However, 
machines were widely applied in the production of silk yarn, 
ousting manual unwinding. In 1913, silk-spinning works 
accounted for 72 per cent of the total silk output. 

In Japan under the Tokugawa dynasty there had been no 
broadcloth industry. This was an offspring of the industrial 
revolution. Its establishment was speeded up by state inter- 
ests, since the J apanesc army needed the cloth for uniforms. 
As already noted, in 1876, the government set up a broad- 
cloth factory. Later similar factories were built by private 
companies: militarisation of the country gave rise to large 
government orders. During military adventures, the broad- 
cloth producers literally raked in the gold. From 1899 on- 
wards, the import of broadcloth and other fabrics was sub- 
jected to a high customs duty (25 per cent of value), and 
protectionism came to the defence of the Japanese manu- 
facturers. 

Initially, Japan’s broadcloth industry was, it is true, 
confined to the processing of imported yarn, but after 1900 
spinning began to develop, though yarn imports continued. 
Alongside the production of broadcloth, the factories grad- 
ually expanded their output of muslin, flannel and serge. 
Total output went up and, from 1899 to 1903, was estimated 


at an average of 4.36 million yen, rising to 23.26 million by 
1913. That year 69.5 million yards of muslin were produced, 
as well as 3.6 million yards of flannel, 9.6 million yards of 
serge, and 1.7 million yards of other fabrics. The country 
was thus relieved from having to import woollen fabrics and 
import of muslin, for example, was falling rapidly. Mean- 
while, annual wool imports were rising: 6.6 million pounds 
from 1899 to 1903, reaching 11.6 million by 1913. Yarn im- 
ports grew even faster (from 1.1 million pounds to 9.3 mil- 
lion in 1913). A higher degree of production concentration 
(compared with the silk and even the cotton industry) be- 
came characteristic of the wool industry, which was set up 
from scratch in factory form. 

The linen industry developed somewhat, too, but did not 
acquire major significance. 

Overall, Japan’s textile industry advanced greatly and 
served as the chief sphere of the industrial revolution. In 
1913, 60 per cent of the workers in enterprises with five or 
more employees were engaged in the textile industry, which 
accounted for 45 per cent, of the value of industrial goods. 
The cotton industry was of leading importance in toxtile 
production, accounting for 53 per cent of the total value of 
textile output; 38 per cent was provided by silk works, 
which enjoyed a major advantage in having a local raw ma- 
terial base. 

Heavy industry developed less, but the industrial revolu- 
tion did affect it, too. Factory-type enterprises appeared one 
after another, some of them on a large scale. This is shown 
by the expansion of the railway system, the development of 
ship-building and the creation of arsenals. The iron and steel 
industry remained a bottleneck, however. Almost until the 
end of the 19th century, there was no pig iron or steel pro- 
duction. Ferrous metals were imported. Even in 1896, just 
26,000 tonnes of pig iron were produced, and this met only 
40 per cent of demand. Steel output remained negligible, 
while 220,000 tonnes were being consumed every year. The 
government itself decided to speed up the development of 
the iron and steel industry and, in 1901, the state-owned 
Yawata Iron & Steel works opened. At the same time, 
several small-scale plants wero set up by private capital. 
In 1913, therefore, pig iron output reached 243,000 tonnes 
and met 48 per cent of demand. The production of steel 
reached 255,000 tonnes, meeting 34 per cent of demand. Tn 
the output of iron and steel, Japan was far behind even Rus- 




sia, lot alono Britain, Germany, and the USA. Iron and steel 
works (private and state-owned) ran at a loss and survived on 
subsidies. The share of private enterprises was not great and 
in 1913, the output of pig iron stood at 34 and of steol 
at 15 per cent. Ferrous metals were produced mainly by the 
state-run concern and Japan depended greatly on imports. 
The output range of steel works was very narrow (billets, 
rails, strip iron, wire). Products requiring more skilled 
processing were imported. In addition, Japanese iron and 
steel works were short of ore; in 1913, only 153,000 tonnes 
of ore were mined, enough to satisfy only 27 per cent of de- 
mand. For the most part, the Japanese iron and steel in- 
dustry processed ore imported from Korea and China. 

Non-ferrous metallurgy which had long existed in Japan 
developed more successfully. 

The amount of hard coal mined was growing rapidly: from 
1877 to 1884 it averaged 0.8 million tonnes a year, arid from 
1905 to 1914— already 1G.8 million. After 1890, Japan even 
began to export coal and, in 1913, over 3 million tonnes left 
the country. The coal-miners’ labour productivity did, 
indeed, remain very low, and in 1913 only 123 tonnes per 
man were mined. This was way behind the figures achieved 
in Britain (301 tonnes), let alone the USA (550 tonnes). 

Oil had been extracted in Japan since 1700. The output 
was now being increased and the industry modernised (from 
1888 by the use of American equipment). In 1887, only about 
33,000 barrels were extracted, but the 1903 figure was over 
1,250,000. Then the growth rale slowed down under pressure 
from American competition. The Japanese companies had to 
come to agreements with the American monopolies, and 
they were left with only 35 per cent of their own home mar- 
ket to supply. 

Engineering was developing very slowly. Most of the 
equipment for the railways, steam ships, factories, mines 
and power installations was imported. Only a few plants 
produced machinery and apparatus. The first Japanese lo- 
comotive was built as late as 1892, and the production of 
electrical apparatus and certain types of electrical machine 
began that same year. In 1913, 60,000 people were employed 
in the engineering industry. 

Electrification advanced rapidly, extensive use being 
made of hydro- power resources. I ri 1914, the capacity of Japa- 
nese power stations reached 716,000 kW, over half of the 
electricity being generated by hydro-electric power stations. 
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Overall, however, the industrial revolution was not Com- 
plete even by the outbreak of the First World War, as can 
be seen from the backwardness of heavy industry and the 
weakness of engineering. The industrialisation of Japan 
was one-sided, with an extreme predominance of the tex- 
tile industry. Japanese industry depended on that of other 
countries. Yet the stage of the industrial revolution had, 
in the main, been passed. 

6. The formation of the working class. The industrial rev- 
olution in Japan, as in other countries, gave rise to the 
accelerated formation of a working class, its ranks being 
swelled primarily, as was usually the case, by expropriated 
peasants. Back under the Tokugawa dynasty, the process 
of their expropriation by feudal lords advanced far but at 
that time it hardly had any capitalist outcome. After the 
Meiji revolution, the ruin of the peasants gained momentum 
and by the time of the agrarian reform mortgaged land was 
passing into the hands of money-lenders. Later the role of 
bourgeois elements increased in the ruin of the peasantry, 
whose lands were bought up intensively by rich peasants 
and the “new land -owners”. The tax burden continued to 
play an important part in the expropriation of the peasantry 
and the land rent sucked the peasant holdings dry. The 
expansion of factory production undermined the peasants’ 
cottage industries and the inflow of foreign-made goods bad 
the same effect. Craftsmen wore also ruined. 

In the “new Japan”, however, the expropriation of the 
peasants and craftsmen bad direct capitalist consequences. 
Paupers of all types were drawn into the system of factory 
production and the active formation of a working class began. 
In 1900, there were about 422,000 factory workers and in 
1914, 948,000, to which must be added an even larger numb- 
er of apprentices, day-workers, rickshaw men and agricul- 
tural labourers. All together, the proletarian elements of 
the population numbered several million. The share of the 
urban population was rapidly rising: in 1893, 84 per cent 
of the population lived in rural-type settlements, but in 
1913— only 72 per cent. 

Consequently, the history of Japanese capitalism also 
felt the impact of the general laws governing the formation 
of the working class, but given the survivals of feudalism, 
land bondage, the rent system, tax burden and a despotic, 
absolutist regime, this process had certain specific features. 
The expropriation of the peasants often engendered no more 
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than a rural overpopulation and strengthened land bondage. 
The peasant remained in the countryside and came under 
bonded exploitation. Agrarian capitalism was developing 
slowly arid the “clearing of the land” for capitalist farming 
was limited in character. It was mainly young people who 
went to the towns, including females. The head of the fam- 
ily remained in the village, clinging to his plot of land, even 
if ho had to rent it on fettering terms. 

This also told on the structure of the working class. In 
1900, there were 250,000 female factory workers and, in 
1914—564,000, so they were in the majority, especially in 
textile mills, where mostly females worked. Exploitation 
of female labour was carried out more extensively in Japan 
than in other countries, and child labour was used on an 
exceptional scale. The textile mills were staffed mostly 
by girls who, even in 1923, made up 52 per cent of all factory 
workers. Wages remained very low. In 1913, they were 
between 1 and 2 yen a day, depending on the job. The work- 
ing day was 14-16 hours and there was no factory legisla- 
tion. The “City By-laws” permitted the organisation of 
trade unions, but the 17th paragraph of the police rules 
prohibited strikes on the pretext of maintaining silence in 
the streets. In 1892, the struggle for factory legislation began, 
but success came only in 1916. The nature of this legisla- 
tion can be seen clearly from the fact that the working day 
was set at 12 hours and, for many factories working for 
export, an exception was made for a period of 15 years. 
The w'orkers for Japanese factories were recruited by spe- 
cial agents, who virtually purchased peasant children for 
a set period. The hire terms were shackling and fixed by an 
advance. Moreover, until the end of the specified period, 
the workers could not leave the factory, which became 
his or her home. The unsanitary conditions were conducive 
to epidemics. The despotic regime of the factory system of 
capitalist exploitation assumed particularly revolting forms 
in Japan. The factory often became a harem for the satis- 
faction of the owner’s lust. The class contradictions of Ja- 
panese capitalism steadily increased. In the 1880s, a trade 
union movement arose and strikes became increasingly 
frequent. Under the leadership of Sen Katayama, socialist 
ideas began to be spread. The Russian revolution of 1905 
exerted a major impact on the Japanese workers. 

7. The development of monopoly capitalism. In the period 
of imperialism, Japan’s economic life was full of contrasts. 
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The Meiji revolution was followed by elimination of the 
feudal regime and a strengthening of the industrial revolu- 
tion which, even in 1914, was not complete. In agriculture, 
feudal survivals, shackling forms of rent and millions of 
small-holdings of a very primitive nature remained. Mean- 
while, from the end of the 19lh century, the domination of 
monopolies was established in Japan, a financial oligarchy 
arose and the export of capital gained momentum. Japan 
took the course of economic expansion and military aggres- 
sion. 

Consequently, by the beginning of the 20lh century, Ja- 
panese capitalism, too, had entered the imperialist phase; 
monopoly capitalism became characteristic of it. 

All this may seom paradoxical at first glance: an econom- 
ically backward country becoming a capitalist monopoly 
empire so early on. The reasons for this should partly be 
sought in the fact that monopoly domination was estab- 
lished in the advanced countries, and this exerted a major 
influence on Japan’s development. By copying tho factory 
system in these countries, the Japanese capitalists brought 
to the Mikado’s lands the latest forms of competition, mo- 
bilisation of small capital, and its centralisation for creat- 
ing viable enterprises. Monopolies proved an economic 
necessity, otherwise it would have been impossible to com- 
pete with the American corporations and British concerns. 
Foreign capital penetrated into Japan and, naturally, speed- 
ed up the foundation of monopolies. In economically back- 
ward Russia, for example, they were also actively implanted 
by foreign monopolists. Neither can the development of mo- 
nopoly capitalism in Japan be understood in isolation 
from its triumph in other countries. 

Moreover, certain specifics of tho genesis of capitalism 
and the industrial revolution in Japan had an effect. As 
already noted, a very important role was played in their 
history by the state which, after 1868, actively established 
state capitalism by subsidising manufacturers, handing 
over whole enterprises to them, and so on. This understand- 
ably furthered the centralisation of capital and production. 
The slate built only large-scale enterprises and financed 
major companies. The bourgeoisie was joined by feudal ele- 
ments who were not satisfied with Lhe role of small-scale 
shop-owner or manufacturer. If a prince engaged in specu- 
lative deals, he released bigger capitals into circulation than 
the ordinary businessman did. Making use of his political 
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Connections, such a prince of samurai obtained credit to 
set up a big company or large-scale plant. 

It is important to note that the joint-stock form of en- 
terprise became particularly widespread in Japan, espe- 
cially in some industries. In the cotton industry alone there 
were several dozen. The conversion of capital into joint- 
stock capital undoubtedly paved the way for the emergence 
of monopolies. 

Account should also be taken of the fact that, in Japan, 
monopoly capitalism affected the sphere of circulation 
more than that of production, and was manifested particu- 
larly clearly in the monopolisation of credit, the formation 
of finance capital, the centralisation of foreign trade, ship- 
ping, insurance, and the liko. The emergence of monopolies 
in the sphere of circulation far from always required a high 
level of concentration of industrial production. 

It should not be forgotten that trade monopolies had ^ 
existed back in the feudal period of Japanese history. In 
the period of imperialism, they gained strength. Thus, many 
Japanese concerns were genetically linked with the distant 
past, as the history of the Mitsui, Sumitomo and other com- 
panies shows. 

Japan began its colonial expansion long since, encouraged 
by the monopolies and adding to their strength. Tho plunder 
of Korea and Manchuria was carried out by the monopolists. 

Tho concentration of economic might assisted them in this 
and was encouraged by the government. A major role was 
played by protectionism, which speeded up the creation 
of monopolies not only in Germany and Russia, but also 
in Japan. 

Yet it was, of course, the internal concentration of capital 
and industrial production that was of decisive significance 
and created the economic basis for monopoly capitalism. 

The rate of Japan’s capitalist development increased and 
the law of the uneven development of capitalist, countries 
and the increasing unevenness of their economic growth in 
the period of imperialism also told on its history. From 
1897 to 1912, the capitals of industrial enterprises rose 
from 105.3 to 677.7 million yen, i.c., over six-fold. The 
number of joint-stock companies also went up, the capital 
at the disposal of each of them growing at the same time. 

In the electric-power industry, for instance, in 1904, there 
were only 70 companies, but by 1913 — 316. Over this period, 
the amount of capital per firm rose, on average, from 197.9 
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million to 629.7 million yon. In the cotton industry, the 
number of companies actually fell. 

The emergence of monopolies was prepared not only by 
the rapid increase in capital investment, hut also the change 
in investment spheres. Before the Russo-J a paneso war, cap- 
ital was invested mainly in banking and transport, but 
after the war— in industry. In 1913, the paid-up capital 
of joint-stock companies reached 1,983 million yen. 

Big corporations appeared In Japan back in the early 
|g80s These included an association for the production and 
sale of paper— Nihon Seishi Rengokai, which was sot up m 
1880, and a textile association Boseki Rengokai (looZ). 
The 1901-1903 economic crisis speeded up the monopolisa- 
tion of industry. In 1901 alone, Hour-milling, oil and anthra- 
cite cartels were founded. Later, in 1904, an oil association 
was set up, followed by a corporation of artificial feitilisei 
plants (1907), a sugar cartel (1908) and others. 

Many major concerns consisting of enterprises ol different 
types were founded in Japan. In 1913, 3b per cent, ot the 
paid-up joint-stock capital belonged to only O.o per cent 
of the companies, each of which held over 5 million yen. 
i n a number of industries, the degree of monopolisation 
was very high. By 1907, for instance, 80 per cent ot the 
mining of copper ores was in the hands of big concerns. 
The dictatorship of a small number of concerns became char- 
acteristic of tlio Japanese economy. The old concerns Mit- 
sui. Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda and others which as- 
sumed a new character at the end ot the IJtli century, be- 
gan to exert a particularly strong influence. At the same 
time very big new concerns started to appear— Ukura, 
Fajita and others. Tho financial oligarchy made very exten- 
sive use of the government machinery. 

Banking capital was rapidly expanding. In 1837, it stood 
at 208.2 million yen but by 1912 had reached o70.4 million. 
These figures clearly demonstrate the enrichment oi the 
banking monopolies. In the 1890s, very m .any banks were 
founded and their numbers grew from 1 O 0 in 1833 to AdoJ 

111 Later the number of banks dropped and, m 1913, 
only 2,158 wero left, which indicates that bank takeovers 
were beginning at that time in Japan though this process 
was in its initial stages. The Bank ot Japan, which dealt, 
in particular, with the issue of banknotes, assumed tremen- 
dous importance. In 1897, about 226 million yen were issued 
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and in 1913—426 million, i.e., the issue rate doubled over 
these years. 

8. The economic expansion and military aggression of Ja- 
panese imperialism. In the period of imperialism, J apan 
began its economic expansion, the preconditions for this 
having been established by the accelerated development of 
capitalism, the creation of factory industry, the emergence 
of monopolies and the exceptionally rapid growth in their 
wealth. 

The Japanese bourgeoisie made use of the uneven econom- 
ic development of individual countries characteristic of 
tho age of imperialism. Lenin put Japan (together with the 
USA and Germany) among the countries that were develop- 
ing particularly fast. 2 A vory wide gap opened between the 
economic development of Japan, and Korea and China. The 
exploitation of the peoples of Asia was oil tho agenda. Japan 
launched on the policy of colonialism. 

Partly this was commercial expansion, and tho export 
of commodities increased, in 1868, exports were valued 
at only 15.5 million yen and even in 1885 they were no more 
than 37.1 million, hut then they began to increase rapidly: 
in 1895, goods worth 136.1 million yen were exported. The 
figures for 1905 and 1913 were 321.5 and 632.5 million yen 
respectively. The structure of Japanese exports changed 
fundamentally, to become increasingly industrial in charac- 
ter. From 1868 to 1872, the share of finished goods was min- 
imal— 1.9 per cent, against 30.5 per cent from 1908 to 
1912. The share of semi-finished goods was also rising, though 
not so fast (from 40.8 to 48.1 per cent), while that of food- 
stuffs and raw materials was falling sharply (from 25.4 to 
11.1, and from 23.1 to 9.2 per cent respectively). 

The commercial exploitation of the agrarian periphery 
of.East and South Asia became a source of big capital and 
the Japanese monopolists made money even faster. 

Similarly, Japan’s imports were rising: the value of 
imported goods was 10.7 million yen in 1868, 24.4 million 
in 1885, 129.3 million in 1895, 488.5 million in 1905 and 
729.4 million in 1913. Up to the end of last century, though 
imports were rising, they were lagging behind exports 
and Japan had an active balance of trade. In the first de- 
cade of this century, imports began to grow extremely fast 


2 See: V. I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism”* 
Collected. Works, Voi. 22, p. 259. 


and overtook exports, so the balance of trade went into the 
red. The way out. of this situation was provided by an in- 
flow of foreign capital in the form of money sent by J apanese 
citizens working abroad and the revenues on Japanese cap- 
ital invested in other countries. The structure of imports 
changed radically, too. Raw materials, of which Japanese 
industry was in great need, acquired decisive significance. 
Their share in the total value of imports was only 4.1 per- 
cent from 1868 to 1872, hut 44.3 per cent, from 1908 to 1912. 
In contrast, imports of finished goods were rapidly declining 
(from 44.5 to 24.1 per cent). The share of foodstuffs and bev- 
erages was falling even faster (from 29.0 to 12.0 per cent). 
Imports of semi-finished products went down, hut not sub- 
stantially. 

The mass import of industrial raw materials strengthened 
Japan’s economic positions. They were often bought up 
cheaply in Korea, China, Manchuria or India and then, on 
the basis of non-equivalent exchange, the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the colonial outskirt. was extended. 

Japan was, it is true, in need of foreign capital itself, 
and made extensive use of it. By the outbreak of the First 
World War, Japan’s foreign debt constituted a large part 
of the national debt. From the end of last cenLury, however, 
the intensive export of capital began, especially to Koica, 
Manchuria ancl China. The Japanese monopolies set up 
various undertakings in those countries arid reaped enormous 
profits from them. The South Manchuria Railway Company 
became extremely important as a hearer of Japanese co- 
lonialism. It set up iron and steel works, coal mines, and 
railways in Manchuria, investing big capital in these. 
Japanese capital also rushed into China s inner provinces. 

Japan’s economic expansion prepared the base for its 
military aggression. These were closely intertwined and 
sometimes military occupation preceded economic pene- 
tration. Japan began its military adventures straight after 
the Meiji revolution, though at that lime it had no developed 
industry, tho necessary preconditions were lacking for 
commercial intervention, there could be no question of cap- 
ital exports, and monopoly capitalism did not yet exist. 
This surprising fact is explained by the partly military- 
feudal character of Japanese (like Russian) imperialism. 

There were still survivals of feudalism in Japan, so the 
country’s agrarian contradictions were particularly acute. 
Since the samurai retained their political dominance, thoy 



tried to resolve these contradictions at the expense of neigh- 
bouring countries and their peoples. In this respect, the 
policy pursued by the Japanese samurai and the German 
Junkers coincided. By means of military aggression, the 
J apanese samurai also wanted to save the semi-feudal regime 
in the countryside and acquire big estates on the colonial 
periphery. Then, at the end of the 19th century, Japan’s 
economic expansion began; monopolies emerged and started 
exporting capital, so samurai imperialism acquired a new 
character and firmer economic base. The aggression itself 
assumed a very broad scale. It rested mainly on the mono- 
polies, hut the samurai retained their influence. 

Japanese imperialism still had features of military-feudal 
imperialism. Lenin wrote that, in Japan, “l lie monopoly 
of military power, vast, territories, or special facilities for 
robbing minority nationalities, China, etc., partly supple- 
ments, partly Lakes the, place of, the monopoly of modern, 
up-to-date finance capital”. 3 

Japan’s home market remained very narrow. The bonded 
peasants, robbed by the land-owners and officials, were unable 
to purchase industrial goods, so the Japanese monopolies 
strove to solve their marketing problems by military methods. 
They were short of many types of raw material, especially 
iron ore and cotton. 

The despotic absolutist regime favoured military aggres- 
sion. A clique of sabre-rattling militarists took shape. 

All this made Japanese imperialism particularly rapa- 
cious and aggressive. 

By 1872, the Japanese aggressors had seized the Luchu 
islands (Hiukiu), which had previously been under the 
“dual protection” of Japan and China. In 1874, a plunderous 
expedition was organised to the island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa), which came under China. The attempt to occupy 
it. was, however, unsuccessful. Later, in 187(5, Korea (a 
Chinese dependency) had an inequitable treaty imposed 
on it, the result being that its markets were opened to 
Japanese merchants. The “peaceful infiltration” of Korea 
began, but this did not satisfy the greedy appetites of the 
Japanese aggressors. In 1894, they unleashed a war against 
China and, under the Shimonoseki peace treaty of April 
17, 1895, gave Japan the Pescadores, Taiwan and, virtually, 


:1 V. I. Lonin, “Imperialism and the Split in Socialism”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 23, p. 110. 
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Korea, which was declared independent, of China, meaning, 
in practice, that it was dependent on Japan. At that time, 
an attempt was made to seize the Liaotung Peninsula, in- 
cluding Port. Arthur, but under pressure from the other 
imperialist, powers, the Japanese militarists were forced to 
back down. China was, however, plundered. The indemnity 
agreed on in the treaty was raised from 200 to 230 million 
taels (350 million yen). Immediately afterwards, Japan 
began to prepare for war with Russia, which it considered 
as its most dangerous rival in the Far East. I he Navy was 
rapidly built up and munitions were manufactured. On 
January 30, 1902, the Anglo- Japanese “defensive alliance”, 
aimed against Russia, was concluded. Finally, on Hebruary 
8, 1904, a war was begun, without any official declaration, 
by methods of pure stealth. It. ended in a Japanese victory, 
since the decaying tsarist regime was unable to mobilise 
and organise Russia’s military forces. Under the Treaty of 
Portsmouth of September 5, 1905, Japan established its 
protectorate over Korea, received the Kwanlung Province, 
together with Port Arthur, and the Southern branch of the 
Chinese railway, as well as half the island of Sakhalin and 
the right, to fish in Russian territorial waters in the far 

Fmst.. . . . 

This war helped Japan consolidate its positions even 
further In 1907, it. concluded a treaty with the tsarist 
government, on the division of Manchuria into spheres of 
influence. Later, in 1910, a general-governor was appointed 
to Korea, which was annexed completely. 

9. The specifics of Japan's economic development in the age 
of imperialism. To sum up, let. us try and define certain 
specifics of Japan's economic development, in the period ot 

imperialism. , . . 

1. In general, the rate of this development was gaining 
exceptionally fast. Compared with the period of the third 
Shogonate, under the Tokugawa, Japan had advanced far. 
Its industrialisation was gaining momentum. Japan joined 
the group of countries (the USA, Germany, Russia) in 
which industrial production was growing rapidly at the 
turn of the 20th century. 

2. The economic take-off of ‘new Japan began after the 
Meiji revolution, which developed out of feudal strife and 
did not eliminate the political domination of the samurai. 
The menacing behaviour of the peasant masses did, however 
force the implementation of a whole number of anti-fepdal 
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reforms, similar to the 1861 reform in Russia. In Japan, 
as in Russia, even these modest reforms had major economic 
consequences, owing to the extreme divergence between 
Ihe feudal-type relations of production and the productive 
forces. Under such conditions, even the limited break- 
down of feudal relations was of great progressive significance. 

3. The bourgeois reforms engendered by the Meiji revolu- 
tion pushed Japan on to the “Prussian road” of capitalist 
development in the countryside, but this proved unsuitable. 
Agrarian capitalism could not develop in Japan even on the 
basis of landed estates. The Japanese village followed main- 
ly the Chinese course, and rent bondage became character- 
istic. This slowed down the development of capitalism, and 
profits capitulated before rents, which were higher. The 
reason for all this was found in the specifics of Japanese 
feudalism, which was characterised by an exceptional de- 
gree of land dependence and quit rent exploitation of the 
peasants. As a rule, tho land-owner did not cultivate any 
land himself and, after the Meiji revolution, did not want 
to start farming either. Ihe land bondage system survived 
into the “new Japan” and became rent bondage. The farm- 
ing course of capitalist development proved alien to Japan. 

4. In Japan, like Russia, belated reforms (following the 
Meiji revolution) speeded up the industrial revolution, but 
in Japan it developed still later and, even in 1914, was 
not yet complete. The continuation of the industrial revo- 
lution into the period of imperialism was a major specific 
of J apanese economic history. 

5. The manufactory system of industrial production was 
implanted by absolutism in France, Prussia and Russia, 
too. Later, state construction of railways became wide- 
spread (as in Germany and Russia). The arms industry was 
usually state-owned. Everywhere the state was used to make 
the bourgeoisie rich. 

In his article “On Co-operation”, Lenin pointed out that 
“a social system emerges only if it has the financial backing 
of a definite class. There is no need to mention the hundreds 
of millions of rubles that the birth of ‘free’ capitalism cost”. 4 

State construction of plants and factories becamo parti- 
cularly characteristic of Japan, where, after tho Meiji rov- 


4 V. I. Lenin, “On Co-operation”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 1976, 

p. 469. 
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nb.tion the implantation of state capitalism was consid- 
ered to he extreme state wisdom. Yet. it proved to be on y 
a transition period and its economic function came down to 
spewing up primitive accumulation at the expense of the 
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10. There were military-feudal features to Japanese im- 
perialism (as to Russian and German). 

The latest monopolies were goaded on in their aggression 
by the samurai. Japanese imperialism was even more under 
the control of the samurai than German imperialism was 
under that, of the Junkers. Japan’s strategic positions in 
the struggle for the colonial outskirts were very favourable, 
owing to the high rate of economic growth and the monopo- 
lies’ extensive use of the absolutist state machinery. The 
imperialists’ acquisitive motives were said to be in the 
“interests of the state”. Aggressive imperialism was dis- 
guised by the tasks of colonisation and the struggle for 
Lebensraum. The traditional feudal robbery also exerted 
an impact, with the samurai taking it into the international 
arena. A major role was played by the narrowness of the 
home market. 


Chapter 8 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINA. 

AGGRESSIVE COLONIALISM 


7. China's agriculture and agrarian system. After the 
defeat of the Taiping Rebellion (1864), China entered a new 
phase in its history, but in the period of imperialism it 
was still mainly a feudal country. Capitalism was confined 
within a single economic structure and could not prevail. 
It was agriculture that dominated China’s economy, charac- 
terised, moreover, by feudal forms of exploitation. The 
agrarian system of the Heavenly Empire remained feudal 
and this determined the general state of the economy. Pens- 

I ants made up 80 per cent of the population, yet still could 
not break out. from the feudal system. If land-owners, of- 
ficials and their households arc added, the inevitable con- 
clusion is that the overwhelming majority of the Chinese 
population was linked with feudal forms of production even 
during the period of imperialism. 

The fact that there was still a feudal monopoly of the 
land and, partly, of water in China was of decisive significance. 
The empire’s despotic regime defended this monopoly 
against peasant uprisings. The Taiping Rebellion was de- 
feated. Foreign capital became an additional support for 
the feudal regime. Anglo-French troops took an active part 
in putting down the Taiping Rebellion. International im- 
perialism constituted a political guarantee of Chinese feu- 
dalism. In the early20 th century, the imperialists suppressed 
the Boxer Rebellion and waged a struggle against llio 
anti-feu d al revolu ti on . 

Under these conditions, the feudal regime remained in 
China, in spite of its reactionary nature and economic bank- 
ruptcy. Moreover, large-scale land-ownership of a feudal 
type was actually expanding. Stale and temple, banner and 
clan lands, and even those belonging to local educational 
groups were being plundered. In the Yangzi (Yellow River) 
valley, officials and land-owners are known to have approp- 
riated temple lands. Officials and officers seized largo plots 
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in the unsettled, colonised parts of the provinces of Liaoning, 
Jilin, Heilungjiang, Rehe, Chahar, and Suiyouan. Thus, 
from 1905 to 1929, 95 per cent of the land in the province 
of Heilungjiang became private property. Consequently, 
the land-owners’ monopoly of the land spread even into 
the regions of colonisation, where the peasants came under 
feudal exploitation, too. 

The Chinese peasants suffered, therefore, from land star- 
vation even in the period of imperialism. Most of them were 
tenant farmers, whose share was increasing. There were, 
however, still some peasants who owned their own land, but 
Lhey were becoming fewer and fewer. The dispossession of 
the peasants’ land continued and led to a strengthening of 
the positions of large-scale land-ownership. It has been cal- 
culated that, from 1905 to 1914, the share of land-owning 
peasants among the peasant population of the Wunshang 
district dropped from 26.0 to 11.7 per cent, and in the 
Nantong district from 20.2 to 15.8 per cent. 

The share of tenant farmers was, meanwhile, growing: 
in the former district from 57.4 to 71.7 per cent and, in 
tho latter, from 56.9 to 61.5 per cent. Having lost their 
land, the peasants had to become tenants and pay enormous 
rents. Many had such tiny plots that they were unable to 
grow the required amount of food, so these, too, had to rent 
land from a big land-owner. So-called semi-tenants made up 
a very substantial part, of the peasantry. 

Data on 22 provinces in China show that, in 1912, the 
share of peasant land-owners was 49 per cent, of semi-ten- 
ants— 23 per cent, and of tenants— 28 per cent. Consequent- 
ly, the main mass of the peasants came under the system of 
feudal exploitation. Their land dependence on the land- 
owners became a sort of bondage, so strong that feudal ex- 
ploitation had little need of personal serfdom. This depen- 
dence also provided the economic basis for the feudal regime. 
The Chinese peasant himself sought a plot of land and agreed 
to pay a very high rent. In China, however, as Lenin wrote 
in 1912, “feudalism was based on the predominance of agri- 
culture and natural economy. The source of the feudal ex- 
ploitation of the Chinese peasant was his attachment to the 
land in some form”. 1 Land bondage lied the peasant to the 


1 V. I. Lenin, “Democracy and Narodism in China”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 18, p. 166. 
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land; there was nothing he could do, and he had to work for 
the land-owner. The forms of serfdom in China were unique. 

Chinese feudalism was backed up by the land dependence 
of the peasantry, so it proved very tenacious. Yet its history 
gives no grounds to conclude that feudalism is possible 
without serfdom. Selective data for 1911 demonstrated that 
tenant and semi-tenant farmers made up 61 per cent of the 
peasants in Guangxi, 70 per cent in Sichuan, 71 per cent 
in J iangxi, 71 per cent in Hongan and 78 per cent in Guang- 
dong. Under these conditions, the land-owners did not need 
the rights of the French seignior of the 12th-13tli centuries 
or the Russian land-owner of the 16th century in order to 
force the peasants to work his land. He was assisted in 
this by land bondage and the agrarian overpopulation. 

Yet n on-economic compulsion did exist, even so. The 
land-owners even had their own guards, who acted as police 
and forced tho tenants to pay their rent on Lime. The tenant 
farmers were compelled to give the land-owner gifts, to do 
all sorts of work in his home, serve during weddings and 
funerals, and show deference to him. If the land-owner trav- 
elled somewhere, the tenant farmers had to carry his sedan 
chair; they were beaten regularly. All this reflected the 
extreme degree of land bondage and was a direct result of it. 

Chinese feudalism was specific, of course, as is shown by 
the very forms of land-ownership. Private ownership of the 
land was firmly entrenched and lacked the conditional, 
limited nature of feudal land-ownership in Europo. The 
allotment system acquired the form of rent, though a sys- 
tem of dependent holdings in fact remained. Given the 
extreme land starvation of the peasants and the constant 
fragmentation of plots, no system of stable land plots could 
survive, but the word “rent” is deceptive. In fact, in China 
rent concealed land bondage of a feudal type, which often 
developed into conventional slavery. Women in particular 
suffered from this, and their purchase and sale was a daily 
occurrence. The survivals of slavery remaining everywhere 
often played a binding role: the land-owners’ household 
was supplemented by slaves, who replaced serf servants. 

In China, in the period of imperialism, ancient forms of 
feudal exploitation were still practised, the chief being 
rent in kind. The peasants usually gave the land-owners half 
the harvest, and in some districts as much as 70-80 per cent. 
Money rent constituted only about 10 per cent of total rent, 
and sometimes rose to 20-25 per cent, predominantly in 
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districts with developed commodity production and firm 
links with the towns. The character of feudal rent was di- 
rectly dependent on the extent to which subsistence farm- 
ing had been ousted by commercial. 

There could be no question of so-called “commercial rent” 
in China. Feudal rent was so high that it swallowed up even 
the necessary product. It did not depend on the quality of the 
soil or the gross harvest. It is characteristic that, on unirri- 
gated land, the rent was often higher than in regions of 
irrigated farming, though the harvest was incomparably 
higher in the latter. This was all connected with the fact 
that the “rent” rested on land bondage and was not, in its 
economic essence, rent at all, merely concealing relations 
of feudal exploitation. 

Yet, in the period of imperialism, the feudal regime began 
to decay rapidly even in China, and the economic inviability 
of the feudal system became obvious. No progressive de- 
velopment of the agricultural productive forces was possible. 
They were doomed to stagnation, and the food problem 
became worse and worse. From 1873 to 1893, the sown area 
in 22 provinces increased by only 1 per cent and, over the 
next twenty years (up to 1913), remained unchanged. In 
many provinces it actually diminished. There was a slight 
increase in the 1870s and 1880s, as a result of the ploughing 
of new lands, but it was extremely small. 

Overall, a stable sown area was characteristic of China 
during the period of imperialism. From 1913 to 1933, there 
was no change either. Yet the population continued to 
increase, and feudal China was simply unable to feed them 
all. It has been calculated that, from 1873 to 1933, China’s 
population rose by 30 per cent. Bad harvests and famines 
occurred periodically. Natural calamities aggravated China’s 
contradictions even further. Thus, during the famine in 
Shandong (1877-1878) 13 million people died. 

Periodic floods speeded up the ruin and proletarianisation 
of the Chinese peasantry. The Yellow River (Iluanghc) re- 
mained “China’s sorrow”, with its spring floods, often chang- 
ing its course, drowning whole provinces and causing terrible 
floods. In 1887 1o 1889, for instance, over 2 million people 
died either from floods or the related famine. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the Chinese Em- 
perors cut outlays on irrigation systems more and more. 
By 1850, these expenditures had constituted 12 per cent 
of the budget (3.8 million taels out of 31.5 million), but by 



1900, only 3 per cent (1.5 out of 52.5 million) and, in 1905, 
only 1.38 per cent (1.3 out of 102.4 million taels); moreover, 
42 per cent of all budget expenditures in 1905 went to pay 
interests and reparations. True, 1887 information indicates 
that private dams were being built in the Anhoi province 
and elsewhere (by organisations of land-owners). The gov- 
ernment, however, clung tenaciously to its monopoly 
control over the irrigation systems. Labour conscription 
was introduced for the population and soldiers were used; 
they constituted GO per cent of those who worked on the 
Yellow River and emperor’s canal. 

Chinese traditional agriculture was extremely labour- 
intensive, and still relied on primitive tools. According 
to Charles King, who travelled widely round China, the most 
common pump there was a rocker worked by foot, harvest- 
ing was carried out by ancient scythes, threshing by draw- 
ing the ears of rice between the teeth of a metal rake, and 
the polishing of the rice by rubbing the grains together. 
Evou grain crops were sown in rows and were earthed up 
like vegetables. Compost for fertilising the Helds was pre- 
pared very carefully (using manure, ash, rubbish and fresh 
soil). 

Crop farming was not just stagnating, it was actually 
declining. Though an agricultural country, China had to 
import large quantities of rice and wheat. The starving 
peasants swelled the crowds of paupers and robber bands, 
moved to the towns or emigrated. The agrarian overpopula- 
tion assumed monstrous forms. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, 6,793,531 Chinese 
were living abroad, 2,755,709 in Siam, 1,023,500 in Mela- 
nesia (including Singapore), and 1,825,700 in Java. These 
figures do, it is true, include the descendants of Chinese 
who had emigrated long before. 

In some countries, Chinese colonisation was held down 
by means of high immigration taxes. In Canada, the tax 
reached £100 (in 1903). In Australia, in addition to the 
lax, a knowledge of a European language was required. In 
the USA, too, there were harsh restrictions on Chinese im- 
migration. 

The very dynamics of the population in the period of im- 
perialism differed, reflecting the stagnation of agriculture, 
the colonial enslavement of the country, an expansion of 
emigration, the losses of the famine years, the consequences 
of military destruction, the export of coolies, and so on. 
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Earlier, in 1851, the Chinese population was already 431.8 
million, hut. later it fell and, in 1894, was 421.8 million, 
and in 1902—410 million, though it must be admitted that 
Chinese population statistics are nowhere near exact. 

The disintegration of feudalism. Socio-economic changes 
did lake place in China’s agriculture in the period of im- 
perialism, of course. The disintegration of feudalism gained 
momentum and manifested itself in a variety of forms. 

The dispossession of the peasants’ land went so far that 
the feudal regime lost its support in the peasant holding. 
The area worked at peasant farms was regularly falling. 
Data on 55 populated centres in a small group of regions 
show that, in 1890, each holding there averaged 20.25 mu 
(1,215 hectare) of cultivated land, but in 1910— only 15.9 mu 
(0.954 hectare). On irrigated land the respective figures were 
12.15 and 11.55 mu (0.729 and 0.693 hectare), if the peas- 
ant holding -was disappearing, however, the feudal system 
of exploitation began to decay. The mass expropriation of 
the Chinese peasants stimulated the disintegration even ol' 
Chinese feudalism. 

Merchant and usury capital was penetrating further and 
further into China’s agriculture. Merchants and money- 
lenders bought up land, including that belonging to peasants, 
and the nobility themselves often lost their estates. Living 
in the towns, they put capital that had been accumulated 
from feudal rent into circulation. The Chinese land-owners 
engaged actively in trade and money-lending, usually 
through agents. Usury -was rife and the robbery of debtors 
intensified. From 1909 to 1916, for instance, interest rates 
in certain districts (Fuyu, Ninan, Yilan) of the North- 
Eastern provinces rose by 100 to 170 per cent. Feudal exploi- 
tation in China had long since interwoven with usurer’s 
and merchant’s exploitation, but in the period of imperial- 
ism this acquired new significance and China saw the deve- 
lopment of capitalism and an industrial revolution. The 
bourgeoisification of part of the nobility became inevitable; 
the sources of feudal wealth, falling into the hands of mer- 
chants and money-lenders, were used for capitalist purposes. 

Among the peasants, the process of economic differentia- 
tion gained strength. Capitalist elements separated out and 
bocarne more and more active. Mass pauperisation of the 
peasantry gave rise to bands of hired agricultural labourers 
who worked for wages, including for rich peasants. It should, 
however, be stressed that the formation of a peasant bourgeoi- 
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sie was greatly hampered by the overall domination of the 
feudal regime, land bondage, a very high level of feudal 
rent, and the impoverishment of the peasantry. 

In the process of the disintegration of feudal relations 
the very forms of land rent underwent a change. Eternal and 
life-long rent was replaced by short-term, which put the 
peasant in an even more difficult position. 

The tenant had virtually no land rights and he could be 
deprived of his land at a moment’s notice. The short-term 
nature of the rent was used, however, not only to dispossess 
the peasant of his land, but also to raise the rent, which went 
up steadily. In 1934, it covered the value of the land in 7 
to 9 years, and in some provinces even in 5 or 6, while it 
took 20 to 30 years in Germany and Britain. 

Commercial farming, closely connected with the mar- 
ket, includingthe world market, was developing in China. 
The production of tea, silk, cotton, soya and egg powder was 
expanding. Poppy fields were beginning to occupy consider- 
able areas, and the production of opium became established. 
Marked changes took place in the structure of the sown area. 
From 1904 to 1909, the shares of individual crops were as 
follows: rice— 40 per cent, wheat— 26, kaoliang— 26, bar- 
ley— 24, millet— 22, rape— 15, poppy— 14, maize— 11, cot- 
ton— 11, indigo— 10, peanuts— 9, soya beans— 8, sugar 
cane— 7, and sesame —4 per cent. These figures demonstrate 
that commercial crops already accounted for a substantial 
share of output. The exceptional increase in the area under 
poppy is particularly surprising. These data cover 102 re- 
gions in 100 districts of different provinces (15 in all). The 
sum of the “shares” is above 100 per cent since, in many areas, 
2 or 3 crops were sown a year. 

In connection with the development of commercial farm- 
ing and the expansion of the exports of agricultural pro- 
duce, however, China became an agrarian appendage of the 
imperialist powers. The prices of this output remained very 
low and the commercial exploitation of the Chinese coun- 
tryside increased. Dealers, the compradore bourgeoisie and 
foreign exporters all made their fortunes, while the Chinese 
peasant could not even make ends meet. A big gap widened 
between the prices paid to the peasant lor his produce and the 
cost of the goods he had to purchase. It has been established 
than in the Nancheng district (in the province of Jiangxi), 
from 1907 to 1914 rice prices remained stable, while those 
of salt doubled and of tea (in bricks) even trebled. The only 
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exceptions were a rise in cotton prices and a drop in those 
of paraffin. 

It should be stressed, however, that the decay of feudal- 
ism and even the development of commercial farming did 
not lead to capitalism in agriculture. No capitalist farming 
appeared in China, and the exploitation of agricultural 
labourers on the farms of rich peasants was fettering in 
character and had feudal features. As a rule, the labourers 
worked on a daily basis, and no stable forms of capitalist 
production on a large scale developed. Commercial farming 
itself merely strengthened China’s colonial dependence, 
for the necessary conditions were lacking for the develop 
ment of agrarian capitalism. 

2. The development of trade. The further development of 
trade acquired major significance for China’s economic his - 
tory in the period of imperialism and greatly expanded in 
scale. The economic basis for it was created primarily by 
the development of commercial farming and the increase ► 
in the proportion of the harvest produced for the market. 

In this way, huge masses of agricultural produce were drawn 
into commodity turnover. Moreover, large-scale factory- 
type industrial production began to emerge. This surpassed 
handicraft production in economic terms and put a large 
quantity of industrial goods on the Chinese market. The > 
exchange between town and village became more intensive. 
Even the land-owners used the market to sell their rice, 
wheat, millet and other produce received in the form of 
rent in kind. This output was not required by the big land- 
owner himself. The officials living in the towns often needed 
money to purchase luxuries and expand their commercial 
and money-lending activities, and the only way to get money 
was through the sphere of circulation. In the period of im- 
perialism, even the Chinese feudals could not get by without 
the market. What is more, the uncountable wealth of that 
huge country became concentrated in their hands. 

At the same time, the development of Chinese trade was 
stimulated by the economic expansion of the imperialist 
powers, which supplied the Chinese market with increasing 
quantities of industrial goods, making superprofits on then- 
sale and expanding the commercial exploitation of the 
Heavenly Empire. These powers used China as an agrarian- 
raw material base and pumped growing amounts of agri 
cultural products out of it, buying them up cheaply and 
then reselling them in Britain, the USA, Germany, etc. at 
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substantially higher prices. Two-fold exploitation began on 
the basis of non-equivalenl exchange, which was one of the 
characteristics of colonialism. As China was drawn into 
world trade, it became more economically dependent and 
its commercial exploitation expanded, this applying to the 
peasants in particular. Yet the development of domestic 
and foreign trade was stimulated, the disintegration of 
subsistence farming gained impetus and the centuries-old 
foundations of Chinese feudalism were thus undermined. 
Over two millennia, the feudal lords of China had made very 
extensive use of the subsistence economic resources of the 
feudal system. A clear idea of I his is provided by the vital- 
ity of taxes and rents in kind. 

There can he no doubt that, in the period of imperialism, 
China’s domestic trade advanced greatly. It was closely 
linked with foreign trade, growth of which was naturally 
reflected in an expansion of internal commercial operations, 
imports eventually found their way into the shops of retail 
traders. Dealers searched through the country tor agricul- 
tural raw materials which they bought up for the exporters. 
The sale of handicrafts dropped, but that of factory output, 
espcciailv imported, rose rapidly. 

The volume of domestic trade was not taken into account 
or reflected in the statistics, however, so the literature usual- 
ly discusses the development of China’s foreign trade in 
the period of imperialism. Very many interesting indicators 
are available for describing this. It is considered that, from 
the 1870s, the statistics on China’s foreign trade are rea- 
sonably reliable, though there are some gaps and a few inac- 
curate figures. 

These statistics show that the overall growth ot Chinas 
foreign trade was increasing rapidly iu the given poriod. 
By 1881, there were 422 commercial enterprises at China’s 
open ports, and these played a major role in export and 
import operations. Imports were, by the way, rising much 
faster than exports. According to the latest calculations, 
for 1871-1873 imports averaged $106 million, for 1881- 
1883—126 million, 1891-1893—219 million, 1901-1903— 
472 million and 1909-1911- 702 million. In fact, Over 
these forty years they rose 6.6-fold. Meanwhile, exports in 
these years averaged $110, 108,167, 311 and 570 million re- 
spectively, a 5.1-fo’ld rise. This gap between imports 
and exports was very dangerous and reflected the economic 
backwardness and semi-colonial status of the country. 
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The balance of trade was in the red, and increasingly so. 

In 1871, 1872 and 1873, exports exceeded imports by an 
annual average of $1 million. Later, the situation changed: 
for 1881-1883 imports were, on average, §18 million above 
exports; for 1891-1893—52 million; 1901-1903—162 million, 
and 1909-1911 — $132 million. The unfavourable balance of 
trade gave rise to an outflow of gold and made China depen- 
dent on foreign capital. The situation was relieved some- 
what by the substantial sums of money sent home to their 
relatives in China by emigrants from all parts of the world. 
From 1871 to 1898, China received 364 million excise taels 
in this way. In order to make ends meet, the country had 
to export 67 million excise taels’ worth of gold. It was dif- 
ficult to maintain the silver exchange rate, which often 
fluctuated. The agents of the foreign monopolies made use 
of these fluctuations for speculative operations. A gap ap- 
peared between the high prices in the towns and low prices 
paid deep in the provinces. The import of silver proved es- 
sential and, from 1871 to 1898, reached 180 million excise 
taels’ worth. 

In general, China’s foreign trade passed through the ports, 
especially Shanghai, which is connected with the enormous 
basin of the Yellow River. From 1871 to 1873, Shanghai 
accounted for 64.1 per cent of the foreign trade turnover, 
and from 1909 to 1911— still 44.2 per cent. Another major 
port was Canton, which dealt with the output of Southern 
China. Canton’s share in foreign trade was 12.7 and 9.7 per 
cent in those years, respectively. Also worthy of note were 
the towns of Hankou and Tianjin. From the beginning of 
the 20th century, the importance of the port of Dalian in 
the North of China began to grow rapidly. 

A totally exceptional place in navigation in China be- 
longed to the basin of the Yellow River, which was the chief 
artery of Chinese trade: 60 per cent of foreign trade operations 
were connected with navigation on it. The river’s basin was 
the country’s vital centre, since it was 600,000 sq km in 
area and had a population, after the First World War, of 
180 million. This mighty river is navigable for a thousand 
kilometres. 

A decisive role in China’s foreign trade in the period of 
imperialism, too, was played by Britain. From 1871 to 1873 
it accounted for 34.7 per cent of China’s imports and 52.9 
per cent of its oxports. Considering that trade passing 
through Hong Kong was in the hands of British merchants, 
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the obvious conclusion is that Britain’s share of China’s 
foreign trade turnover was, in fact, even more substantial, 
for over these years, 32.5 per cent of China’s imports and 
14.7 per cent of its exports passed through Hong Kong. Later, 
Britain’s role diminished and, from 1909 to 1911, British 
merchants accounted for only 16.5 per cent of imports and 
5.1 per cent of exports. The significance of Hong Kong, it 
is true, remained stable and was even growing: its share in 
imports rose to 33.9 per cent over these years, and that in 
exports even to 28.2 per cent. Thus, the British merchants 
were being crowded out by other competitors, but the lead- 
ing role in China’s foreign trade still belonged to Britain, 
with Hong Kong as its base. Japan’s importance was grow- 
ing fast: its share in Chinese imports rose from 3.7 per cent 
in 1871 to 15.5 per cent in 1911, the respective figures for 
exports being 1.7 and 15.9 per cent. The economic expansion 
of the US monopolies also increased. Over these years, their 
share in China’s imports rose from 0.5 to 7.1 per cent, though 
the USA’s significance in the country’s exports dropped 
somewhat (from 14.1 to 9 per cent). These figures were aifect- 
ed by the change in the balance of power between the chief 
imperialist powers. The British imperialists were forced to 
make room for the Japanese and American monopolies. 

The structure of imports and exports deserves serious 
attention, as it reflects the state of the Chinese economy and 
the influence exercised on it by colonialism. 

The structure of China’s imports at the end of the 19th 
century clearly indicates the colonial character of its eco- 
nomy. In 1879, opium constituted 44 per cent of China’s im- 
ports, cotton— 27 per cent, wool and woollen goods— 6 per 
cent, metals— 5 per cent, etc. In 1899, the share of opium 
had dropped considerably (to 13 per cent), but that of 
cotton had gone up (to 39 per cent), the significance of me- 
tals had diminished (to 3 per cent), paraffin was being im- 
ported in large quantities (5 per cent), and the import of 
foodstuffs reached a large scale (16 per cent of all imports). 

The biggest import item was fabrics, especially cottons. 
The import of paraffin (from the USA, Russia and Sumatra), 
cheap flour, and other items was rising rapidly. Consumer 
goods imports exceeded those of means of production, among 
which the main items were building materials, used partly 
for non-productive purposes (the construction of adminis- 
trative buildings, palaces, etc.). Very little machinery was 
imported and more finished goods were brought in than raw 
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materials. In 1873, for instance, means of production account- 
ed for only 8.1 per cent of the total value of China’s imports. 
In 1910, their share had risen to 17.6 per cent, but the share 
of machinery and large tools had dropped to only 1.5 per 
cent (of total imports), that of raw materials to 0.1 per cent 
and building materials to 16 per cent. 

At the end of the 19th century, the structure of Chinese 
exports also clearly reflected the semi-colonial status of the 
country. In 1899, among the country’s exports raw silk 
made up 41 per cent, tea— 16 per cent, seeds, vegetable oils 
and fats— 6 per cent, raw leather and fur pelts— 4 per cent, 
cotton and yarn— 4 per cent, and so oil. The significance 
of tea was falling off very fast; in 1878, it had provided 
46 per cent of Chinese exports but, in 1899, only 16 per cent: 
Chinese tea was being ousted by Indian, Ceylon and Japanese 
tea. The reasons for this were that China’s agriculture re- 
mained traditional and very primitive, while in Tndia and 
Ceylon capitalist-type plantations were being set up, the 
processing of the tea leaves was being improved and the 
quality of the output was rising. The sale of Chinese raw 
silk was going up, but even this was running into difficul- 
ties, since J apanese competition was hotting up. 

For 1871-1873, tea accounted for 52.2 per cent of China’s 
exports, silk for 34.5 per cent, soya beans for 0.1 per cent, 
raw cotton for 0.2 per cent, and so on. Over the next forty 
years, significant changes occurred and, from 1909 to 1911, 
silk already constituted only 18.2 per cent, tea— 9.8, soya 
beans — 7.4, raw cotton— 5.8, bean oilcake— 5.1, tin— 1.6, 
bristle— 1.1, eggs— 1.1, peanuts— 0.9 per cent, etc. The 
share of agricultural output in exports was constantly ris- 
ing: in 1873, it was no more than 2.6 per cent (in value terms) 
but, by 1910, it accounted for 39.1 per cent. Meanwhile, 
handicrafts were of constantly diminishing significance: 
in 1873, they made up 58.3 per cent of China’s exports but, 
in 1910, only 29.3 per cent. There was also a drop in the 
export of semi-finished handicraft goods (from 37.4 to 13.1 
per cent). The exports of machine-made semi-finished and 
finished goods were, however, rising sharply: in 1910, they 
accounted for 18.7 per cent of exports, but this did not change 
the general situation. 

Overall, changes in I he structure of China's exports reflect- 
ed the process of the country’s colonial enslavement and 
its transformation into an agrarian-raw material appendage 
of the imperialist powers. 
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o ri ie beginning of the industrial revolution. It is nn- 
riant to note that, at the end of the 19th century, an in- 
rial revolution began in China. This was oi primary sig- 
nificance since the country’s industrial backwardness had 
serious consequences. The Chinese Empire was m great need 
f f .-, r i or v-made goods, so it was doomed to economic de 
neudence on the imperialist powers. The establishment o 
hetorv industry weakened this dependence and helped 
solve the country’s major economic problems. Having ie- 
mnined an amci literal country for millennia, China hn ally 
entered a new phase of development. Large-scale production 
M a factory type began to he set up on its territory. The 

faurolnm, d .XUda°te’d n from feudal rent, found appHea- 
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lorn up again, and the rails and other materials were sent to 
Taiwan, where they lay idle for a long time. Even so, the 
establishment of factory industry became so pressing that 
its development was encouraged by top officials, who them- 
selves built factories and plants out of their own capital. 
Li Hongzhang, an extremely rich aristocrat and top official, 
is known to have financed the construction of textile mills, 
paper factories, shipyards, and munitions factories. Zhang 
Zhidong, viceroy of the central provinces, built several 
textile mills and the Hanyan arsenal. Li Hongzhang played 
an important role in the Empire: he helped set up the Po- 
litical School (in Tianjin), sent students to study abroad, 
and so on. The government encouraged state industry and 
tried to organise the construction of warships. In 1898, 
when the) Kang Youwei reforms were being implemented, 
the provincial authorities were instructed to assist in the 
construction of railways, mines and industrial enterprises. 
The author of the reforms referred to Peter the Great and 
the successes scored in Japan’s industrial development. 
Decrees signed by the Emperor Guang Xu proposed the 
founding of mining and agricultural colleges, tho sending 
of students to study abroad (on grants), and the training 
of silk and tea production instructors. These reforms lasted 
only 100 days, if is true, and were cancelled on October 22 
on the instructions of the Empress Cixi. In 1906-1908, how- 
ever, even she had to start making reforms: a unified mo- 
ney circulation, abolition of slavery, etc. were declared. 
The reason was that, without a factory industry and rail- 
ways, China could not survive as an independent state and 
the plunder of it also affected the economic interests of tho 
ruling class. Huge masses of surplus product fell into the 
hands of foreigners, and the monopoly of the land-owners 
in exploiting the people was under threat. 

The industrial revolution began in China in the 1870s 
arid 1880s and, by the end of the century, national capital- 
ism had already achieved a certain level of development. 
In 1873, the first modern-type coal-mine was sunk (in Kaip- 
ing); in 1886, the first silk factory was set up (in Cliifu); in 
1888, the first railway of major economic significance was 
laid (from Tawushan to Tianjin) and, in 1890, the textile 
mill in Shanghai and the Hanyepin iron and steel works 
were opened (in Wuchan). This is how the industrial rev- 
olution originally progressed. Chinese capital was rushing 
mostly into light industry, the construction of textile mills 
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1913 there were the same number. The number of roving 
spindles increased from 234,304 to 484,192 only. There were 
0 JQurse, foreign enterprises, and in these the number of 
such spindles rose from 160,548 to 338,960 over the same 
period but the total was not significant. Even the textile 
industry was not extensively developed in China during 
the period of imperialism. 

By 1911, abou I 650,000 workers were employed in large- 
scale industry in China, including 250,000 women, hut fac- 
tory-type works remained a rarity. Even in 1913, there were 
only 24.) factories with over 30 workers. 

1 be statistics on Chinese industrial output are extremely 
mteresting n 1913, 12.8 million tonnes of hard coal were 
mined, Jo9,000 tonnes of iron ore (459,711 tonnes by me- 

i mCa,1S ),' tonnes of pig iron were produced 

(J / ,513 by mechanised means). The mining of non-ferrous 
ineTils was developing fast and, in 1913, the output was 
15 /,)0 tonnes of metallic antimony, 9,305 tonnes of tin. 
and 4 tonnes of mercury. The manufacture of textile goods 
was expanding rapidly: from 1896 to 1913, the number of 
co ton nulls rose from 12 to 28 and they produced consider- 
able amounts of calico for the world market. 

One clear manifestation of China’s industrial revolu- 
lonwas Bm construction of the railways. This began in 
8/6 with the laying of the Wusong line, though this was 
no successful The removal of this line could not, however, 
hold back such an important process. In 1878. railway con- 
struction began again and the Peking-Mukden line was 
be.ng laid, and m 1887-the Taiwan line. From 1895 on- 
N'ards, construction took on a major new spurt. Over the 
next in years, economically important lines were built* 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Jiaozhou-Jingan, the 
unanAmtnam, the Peking-Hankou, the Guangzhou-Han- 
Ui. the Tianjin-Pukou, the Shanghai-Nanking, and the 
1 eking-Suiyouan. Ihe period from 1895 to 1911 saw a real 
nse in railway construction in China. 

brom 1877 to 1894, an average of only 20.2 km of track 
were laid each year, but the figure for 1895-1911 was ai- 
leady o m.3 km. In all, over this first period. 364.2 km were 
built and oyer the second -9, 253. 8 km (not counting the 
\V iiso | llie . The total length of China’srailway had reached 

ont L3‘3,, / 101 L In 1! " 2 ' country had 000 stem 
"i ines. U(>, passenger carriers and <8,335 freight wagons. 
Radical changes were also taking place in water transport. 
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hi 1872, the Chinese Commercial Shipping Company was 
set up and, by 1877, it had acquired the ships of the foreign- 
owned firm Qichang (the Shanghai Union Steam Naviga- 
tion Co.). From the 1890s, many small associations of Chi- 
nese ship-owners began to appear (in Shanghai, Canton, 
Hangzhou and Shantou). Although these associations often 
subsequently broke up, they still had a certain part to play. 
As foreign capital penetrated the country, the number of 
foreign-owned vessels increased. In 1877, there were 13,708 
ships in China with a total tonnage of 10.6 million tonnes, 
while in 1907 there were already 91,380 of them, with an 
aggregate displacement of 74.1 million tonnes. Consequent- 
ly, the number of ships and their carrying capacity rose 
7-fold. Moreover, it is important to note that, among these, 
the number of steamships was rising even faster. Tn 1882, 
there wore only 30, but in 1913—993. The tonnage of these 
ships was, it is true, growing more slowly (from 22,111 to 
80,905 tonnes according to customs data, and somewhat 
more — to 141,023.8 tonnes according to other sources). 

Such was China’s industrial revolution. The scale of 
the changes in Chinese industry during this period should 
not, however, be exaggerated. Handicraft production still 
retained its positions, though il had lost a lot. Even in 
1913, out of 12.8 million tonnes of coal, primitive iion-mc- 
chanised mining accounted for 40.4 per cent (5.2 million 
tonnes), out of 961,861 tonnes of iron ore, such mining 
produced 502,150 tonnes (52.2 per cent). The share of prim- 
itive industry iu the production of pig iron was 63.5 per 
cent (170,000 out of 267,513 tonnes). 

Travelling through China in the 1880s, Baron Richthofen 
remarked the existence of a large number of small mines. 

Of even greater significance was small-scale production 
in the textile industry. It has been calculated that, in 1913, 
70 per cent of the processed cotton came from non-factory 
enterprises (3.5 million centners). Factory processed output 
did not exceed 1.4 million centners. 

Entire economic regions were still renowned for the manu- 
facture of individual types of craft. The Peking region, for 
instance, was the centre of artistic carpet-making, Ihe pro- 
duction of vases, cups, enamelled, jade and lacquer goods. 
Items woven from straw, tussore silk and lace were made 
on the territory of Shandnn; the town of Jiujiarig (in the 
Jiangxi province) supplied the inarkcL with china, and si I 
ver goods; the town of Ilankuu produced blocks of tea; the 
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Hangzhou region (in the Zhejiang province)— fans and walk- 
ing sticks; the Anhoi area— China ink; Ningbo— tin goods. 
The workshops remained, though the artisans often became 
wage workers (at home). 

For these reasons, the industrial revolution could not 
be said to be over by the outbreak of the First World War. 
In China it was in the intensive stage of development. Much 
was late in coming to China: the telegraph system was set 
up only in 1881, though it was extended more and more 
later on and, in 1887, a telegraph link with Europe was 
established, via Siberia. 

A European-type postal service was only sol up officially 
in China at the end of the 19th century, by an imperial de- 
cree of March 20, 1896. Alongside the official postal service, 
l here was a private organisation (Mingju) providing services 
for merchants and other people at cheaper rates. Even so, 
the industrial revolution was a very important event in 
China’s economic history and had tremendous conse- 
quences. 

In the period of imperialism, alongside the development 
of large-scale industry, railway transport and trade, China’s 
economic centres were shifting, and the construction of 
irrigation systems ceased to be a weapon in the political 
struggle. The productivity of agriculture lost its decisive 
significance for political and military might. The ports 
became major centres of economic activity (Shanghai, Han- 
kou, Canton, Tianjin), and drew vast areas around them- 
selves. The Yangzi valley lost its decisive importance for 
China’s economy. 

A working class began to form, and this was of primary 
significance for China’s subsequent history. The development 
of factory industry created the material base for the working- 
class movement. The decay of feudalism entered a new phase 
and gained considerable speed. Feudal China was becoming 
semi-feudal. 

4. The economic aggressiveness of foreign capital. In spite 
of the growth of national industry, however, the penetra- 
tion of foreign capital into China’s economy was rapidly 
gaining strength in the period of imperialism. Moreover, 
there was a specific sort of interaction taking place: capi- 
talist, trends in the country’s economy increased the inflow 
of foreign capital, which even stimulated and speeded up 
the industrial revolution. Yet China was still a feudal and 
backward ^country , so foreign capitalists took advantage 
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of the situation and their capital to bind the Chinese Em- 
pire economically and consolidate colonialism. They pur- 
sued a course of economic aggression, seizing the key po- 
sitions in industry, transport, trade, and finances and slow- 
ing down the development of the productive forces. 

Foreign capitalists appeared in China not to develop its 
productive forces, but to plunder this huge land. They adapt- 
ed their colonial methods to the feudal order in China and 
used it to enslave the country. The economic role of foreign 
capital became a reactionary one. The inflow of foreign 
capital into the USA, for instance, speeded up the mighty 
development of industry, the unprecedented scale of railway 
construction, and so on, but in China it had the opposite 
effect of eventually turning the vast empire into a semi- 
colony. 

In his article “The Lessons of the Crisis”, published in 
August 1901, Lenin wrote that the capitalists were reaching 
out for Asia. Moreover, even Japan “began lo develop into 
an industrial nation and strovo to make a breach in the 
Chinese Wall” and grab a tasty morsel for itself. “This wild 
world-hunt for new and unknown markets led to a terrific 
crash”, however. 2 

The economic goals pursued by the international monop- 
olies in sending llieir capital to China are quite obvious. 
The plunder of the country’s natural wealth, exploitation 
of the multi-million population and the implantation of 
colonialism wore the main targets of the imperialists, whose 
agents falsely justify their actions in terms of their “civilis- 
ing” role in the colonies. 

As already noted, the economic aggression of foreign cap- 
ital affected China’s foreign trade first, of all. It was mo- 
nopolised, primarily, by British merchants. Then came the 
turn of shipping, the expansion of which was closely linked 
with the development of trade, especially foreign trade. As 
a result of the Second Opium War, foreigners received the 
“right” of navigation even on China’s internal waterways. 
They hurried to take advantage of this and, by 1861, the 
Shanghai Union Steam Navigation Company had been set 
up, to be followed by many others. Until the end of the 19th 
century, the predominant role in these was played by Brit- 
ish capitalists. After 1895, Japanese capital became in- 


2 V. T. Lenin, “The Lessons of the Crisis”, Collected Works, Vol. 5, 
pp. 90, 91. 
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crcasingly active. In 1868, the tonnage of foreign vessels 
in foreign trade and internal navigation in China was only 
6.3 million tonnes; in 1887, it was 16.5 million, in 1897 — 
25.9 million, 1907—63.4 million and 1913—74.3 million 
tonnes. Over 45 years it had risen 11.7-fold. Britain account- 
ed for 52.2 per cent, in 1868, for 84.4 per cent in 1897, 
and only for 51.9 per cent in 1913. By the outbreak of the 
First World War, Britain was back in its initial position 
and had to make room for new predators. Japan’s share of 
the tonnage of foreign vessels in 1868 was minimal— 0.1 
per cent, but following the Shimonoseki peace treaty, it 
grow rapidly to reach 31.9 per cent in 1913. The role of 
the Chinese fleet was quite modest, with most of the ships 
visiting China’s ports being foreign. In 1907, foreign vessels 
accounted for 84.4 per cent, of the aggregate tonnage, which 
testifies that, in the period of imperialism, shipping in 
China was mainly iri foreign, hands. Foreign monopolisa- 
tion of water transport put China in a dependent position. 

The same must he said about the railways. It was foreign 
monopolies that took the initiative in building and financing 
them, in order to penetrate deep into China and expand the 
country’s exploitation. The laving of railways became a 
specific form of bondage of this huge country, facilitating 
the sale of foreign-made goods and the pumping out of raw 
material resources. Not by chance did the end of last centu- 
ry sec a real battle for concessions, and the imperialist pow- 
ers imposed on China projects that were profitable for them- 
selves. Various forms of extortion, participation in joint- 
stock capital and especially the granting of loans were used 
for this purpose. Some railways were built illegally, without, 
the necessary permission. For example, the British built the 
first (Wusong) railway in 1876 and the Japanese the Andong- 
Fengtian in 1904 in this way. The brutal exploitation of 
manpower made the construction cheap. Barely subsistence 
wages were characteristic of semi-feudal China. 

From 1898 to 1904, China received 89.7 million yuans in 
foreign loans for building railways, 65.8 per cent of this sum 
coming from British capitalists. Later, from 1905 to 1914, 
the sum of the loans rose by another 409.6 million yuans, 
but Britain’s share dropped to 38.2 per cent, while that of 
Germany rose lo 20.8, of France — to 16.2, and of Japan — 
to 6.6 per cent. Belgian capitalists, too, played an active 
part in the financing of China’s railways. 

The mailer was not, however, confined to just their fin an c- 
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ing. Some railways actually belonged to foreigners. Military 
garrisons were set up at railway stations, taxes began lo 
be levied on the local population, and so on. 

In other instances, the foreigners took control of the manage- 
ment, as was the case with the Peking-Fengtian, Shanghai- 
Nanking and other lines. Sometimes, this was disguised as 
“technical management”. As a result, only 665.6 km of Chi- 
na’s railways, or 6.9 per cent of the total, operated under 
Chinese management in 1911; 3,759.7 km or 39.1 per cent 
were at the direct disposal of the imperialists, and 5,192.7 km 
or 54 per cent were controlled by them. The railway system 
became the imperialists’ steel tentacles, helping them en- 
slave and rob the people. 

The penetration of foreign capital into Chinese industry 
began at the end of the First Opium War, hut was very lim- 
ited for a long time. Most enterprises served the export 
trade (ship repairs), the pumping out of raw materials from 
the country (silk-rooling works, the manufacture of brick 
tea), or aggression of an ideological nature (printing shops). 
The Shimonoseki peace treaty promoted the monopolisa- 
tion of Chinese industry by foreign capitalists, the economic 
base for this being created by mass exports of capital, espe- 
cially from the end of the 19th century. 

Battles began not only for railway concessions, but also 
for China’s industrial resources. Thus, British and Japanese 
imperialists waged a fierce struggle for China’s coal. In 
1878, British capitalists seized the Kailung deposit, the 
mines of which subsequently gave over 6 million tonnes of 
high quality coal. A special port was built at Qimvangdao 
for exporting it. At the same time, the rights to work coal 
deposits in a number of provinces (Anhoi, Shanxi, Sichuan, 
Henan) to the north of iluanghe were appropriated. Later. 
Japan seized rich deposits in South Manchuria (Fushun and 
others). 

in 1913, 2.8 million tonnes of coal, or 22.2 per cent of the 
country’s total output, came from foreign-owned mines. 
Moreover, mines partially financed by foreigners accounted 
for 33.2 per cent of the total. Consequently, in all, 55.4 
per cent of the coal was dependent on the international mo- 
nopolies, to which 79.6 per cent of the coal industry’s capital 
belonged (85.3 million yuans out of 107.1 million). 

The positions of foreign capital in the iron and steel indus- 
try were very strong, too. By the time of the First World 
War, even the Ilanyeping iron and steel works was in the 
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hands of foreigners, tn 1908, the Chinese government left 
the company and allowed foreigners to purchase its shares. 
The Japanese took advantage of this in 1913 to establish 
their control over the works. 

From 1900 to 1913, all mechanised production of pig iron 
remained in foreign hands, though the output was still quite 
insignificant in 1913 (97,513 tonnes). The same applies 
to the mechanised mining of iron ore (459, 711 tonnes in 
1913). 

Factory-type textile production was also to a substantial 
degree taken over by foreigners. Many mills set up by Chi- 
nese then fell into foreign hands (through credit deals and 
takeovers). Foreign competition exerted very strong pressure. 
In 1913, 41.2 per cent of all the roving spindles (338,960) 
and 49.6 per cent of the looms (1,986) were in forcign-owned 
enterprises. The profit rate in yarn mills belonging to fore- 
igners was very high. 

In the coal industry, enterprises belonging to Chinese cap- 
italists were often overall loss makers (as the accounts of 
the Baojin coal mines for 1912, 1913 and 1914 show). Mean- 
while, the mines belonging to foreigners brought in high 
profits, through the brutal exploitation of manpower. 

Finally, with the help of loans, the imperialists achieved 
the financial fettering of China, the lack of national banks 
being used for this purpose. The first Chinese national bank 
was set up only in 1896; in 1913, there were 13. Even so, 
the Chinese banking system remained very weak. Yet, as 
early as 1865, the British capitalists had set up the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, which later played 
a major role in subordinating China. In 1875, China was 
granted its first loan, financed by British capital, on fetter- 
ing terms (an annual 8 per cent interest rate). Others fol- 
lowed, though until 1895 China’s foreign indebtedness re- 
mained insignificant. Its financial bondage increased sharp- 
ly towards the end of the century. The oppressive terms of 
the Shimonoseki peace treaty, imposed on China by the Ja- 
panese imperialists, wero used to this end. In order to pay 
the reparations, the Chinese government required substan- 
tial economic resources. The bankers in the Western countries 
offered to lend the money, on the condition that they took 
control of the country’s finances. 

On the guarantee of the Russian government alone, a loan 
of 400 million francs was received from a llusso-Fronch group 
of capitalists (at a 4 per cent annual rate of interest). Then 
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Witte took advantage of this “service 4 ’ to China and, at the 
end of 1895, set up the Russo-Chinese bank. In 1896 and 
1898, an Anglo-German syndicate granted China two loans 
of €16 million (at 5 and 4.5 per cent interest), to he paid off 
in customs revenues. Later came railway loans. By 1896- 
1898 China was in debt to the tune of over .€45 million. In 
1909, a banking consortium was set up to provide China 
with a loan of €5.5 million at 5 per cent interest. 'I bis loan 
(called the lluguang Railways Loan) was intended for the 
construction of railways in the provinces of Hunan and Hu- 
bei. The negotiations dragged out because of disagreements 
between the imperialists, and the USA left the consortium. 
On April 23, 1913, however, an agreement on the loan of 
€25 million was signed by Yuan Shikai. 

China’s total debt grew rapidly from the end of last cen- 
tury and, hv the outbreak of the First World War, its finan- 
cial bondage had become a major burden. 

In 1902, foreign investment in China (including loans) 
reached $787.9 million, including 260.3 million (33 per cent) 
from Britain, 246.3 million (31.3 per cent) from Russia, 
164.8 million (22.9 per cent) from Germany, 91.1 million 
(11.6 per cent) from France, 19.7 million (2.5 per cent) from 
the USA, 1.0 million (0.1 per cent) from Japan, and so on. 
Tn 1914, foreign investment was already at the level of 1,610.3 
million, the share of British capital having risen to 37.7 
per cent (607.5 million), of Japanese to 13.6 per cent (219.6 
million), anti of American to 3.1 per cent (49.3 million). 
Meanwhile the share of Russian capital had fallen to 16.7 
per cent (269.2 million), German to 16.4 per cent (263.6 
million), and French to 10.7 per cent (171.4 million). 

As a result of the 1904-1905 Russo-Japanese war, J apanese 
imperialism’s positions in China were greatly strengthened. 
Japanese capital literally flooded the country: from 1902 
to 1914 Japanese investment in China went up 220-fold, 
chiefly after 1905. It went mainly into Manchuria. 

Not by chance did the South Manchuria Railway become 
a major support base for Japaneso imperialism. The rail- 
way’s revenues (which had branches 964 km in total length) 
were growing. In 1907, they reached 3.6 million golden yen, 
and in 1928 — already 68 million. 

US investments in China increased rapidly after the turn 
of the century. Tn 1900, they stood at only $19.7 million, 
hut had risen to 49.3 million by 1914 and leapt up to 196.8 
million by 1930. They went mainly into financing various 
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enterprises, but a considerable part was used to pay off gov- 
ernment loans (21.2 per cent in 1930). In 1899, there were 
70 US firms operating in China, but by 1913 — 131. The US 
monopolists were reaching out for the Chinese booty and since 
1884 their investment in Lhe country had increased 10-fold. 

The distribution of foreign capital investment among indi- 
vidual spheres of the Chinese economy and branches of indus- 
try is of considerable interest. In 1914, out of a total of 
$1,610.3 million, transport accounted for 33 per cent 
(531.1 million), government finances for 20.5 per cent 
(330.3 million), foreign trade for 8.8 per cent (142.6 million), 
manufacturing for 6.9 per cent (110.6 million), real estate 
and housing for 6.5 per cent (105.5 million), the mining in- 
dustry for 3.7 per cent (59.1 million), means of communica- 
tions and public amenities for 1.7 per cent (26.6 million), 
banks and credit for 0.4 per cent (6.3 million), and miscel- 
laneous for 18.5 per cent ($298.2 million). 

These figures show that, up to the First World War, for- 
eign capital was used in China primarily for expanding the 
transport system, which served the imperialists, and also 
for the payment of contributions to them, and for supporting 
the Chinese Empire’s despotic regime and nurturing its cor- 
rupt administration, which was clearly rotten and doomed to 
break down. A prominent position belonged to loans for pay- 
ing off contributions to Japan (to a sum of 230 million ex- 
cise taels). The so-called “reorganisation loan” was granted 
to Yuan Shikai in 1913 for counterrevolutionary purposes. 
Large sums were spent on expanding foreign trade, in which 
the imperialists had a vital interest. Foreign capital was in- 
vested on a large scale in land, the construction of hotels, 
and so on, but the mining and manufacturing industries re- 
ceived only 10.6 per cent of all investments and loans. The 
creation of a powerful industry in China was not in the inter- 
ests of the international monopolies. Over 40 per cent of 
foreign investment went into Shanghai and Manchuria, where 
the imperialists’ positions wore firmest, it is believed that, 
by 1914, over a billion US dollars (out of $1, 610. 3 million) 
were invested in “rents” and settlements. 

All this clearly shows how foreign capital promoted Chi- 
na’s bondage in the period of imperialism. Foreign loans and 
investments were a form of economic aggression on the part 
of capitalist monopolies; thoy speeded up the transforma- 
tion of a great country into a semi-colony of the imperialist 
powers. 


0 . The expansion of colonialism. The economic aggression 
of foreign capital created the preconditions for military ex- 
pansion and Lhe political bondage and division of China. 

In turn, political occupation accelerated the inflow of for- 
eign capital and economic invasion. More favourable condi- 
tions were created lor the exploitation of the broad popula- 
tion by the foreign monopolies. The economic and political 
aggression were interconnected and mutually complemen- 
tary. These were the two sides of colonialism, with China as 
the victim. 

In tho period of imperialism, Lhe^ Chinese Empire went 
through a difficult time. The extensive expansion of imperial- 
ism was a terrible threat to it. 

It became increasingly evident that the Opium Wars of 
the mid-19th century were merely a preparatory stage for 
the transformation of China into a semi-colony. Only later 
did the harsh laws of colonialism reveal themselves to the 
full, when the imperialist predators smelt blood and set about 
dividing up the Middle Empire. The situation became 
even more tragic because Lhe Qing dynasty, which was hated 
by the people, sought support for its despotic domination 
among the foreign imperialists. The treacherous policy of the 
Cixi clique, which virtually ran the country, played a fatal 
role in the plunder of China. 

One clear manifestation of colonialism was the retention 
of inequitable treaties, consular jurisdiction (granting for- 
eigners immunity under Chinese law), privileged settlements, 
open ports for foreign shipping in internal waters, and Chi- 
na’s customs dependence. For 35 years after 1863, China s 
marine customs were headed by Robert llart, an agent of the 
British colonialists, who defended the “right of his masters 
to import goods into China for a payment of only 5 per cent 
customs duty. In practice, this meant the “right’ of foreign 
manufacturers to strangle Chinese industry in its cradle. 

The serious legacy of the Opium Wars was a burden to Chi- 
na during the period of imperialism. Moreover, the expan- 
sion of colonialism entered a new phase and the very survival 
of the Chinese Empire was threatened. 

The British colonialists could not be contained and, in 
1874, an expedition was sent from India (via Burma) to 
find the best routes to Yunari. One of the consular officials 
was killed, however, and tho expedition, meeting with re- 
sistance, turned back. The British government took advan- 
tage of this to send a military squadron into Chinese waters 
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and, on September 43 , 187(5, imposed on China a convention, 
signed in Chifu. Under this convention, the Chinese govern 
merit had to pay reparations (200, 0U0 taeJs), open up another 
four ports to British merchants, permit vessels to visit six 
ports on the Yangzi, sanction a British expedition to Tibet 
and the building of jointly-owned vessels. 

China lost its vassal territories, in particular Annani. Ac- 
cording to the 1874 Saigon treaty, Annam became a depen- 
dency of France. In 1884-1885, the Franco-Chinese war broke 
out, ending in a defeat for China (with the help of the 
time-server Li llongzhang). Under the peace treaty con 
eluded in Tianjin on June 9, 1885, the Chinese government 
recognised Annam as a French protectorate. At the same 
time, French merchants received free access to the Chinese 
province of Yunan. Next Burma was lost, though it had been 
politically dependent on China since the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. Britain declared war on Burma making it a part of its 
colonial empire (on January 1, 1886). At the same time, in 
1872, the J apanesc seized the Luchu islands (Ryukyu) (which 
were dependent on China and Japan jointly). By 1874, the 
Japanese militarists had attempted to seize the island of 
Taiwan. The penetration of Japanese capital into Korea be- 
gan, to the accompaniment of military threats. As a result, 
in 1876, an inequitable treaty was imposed on Korea, making 
this vassal country of China accessible to Japanese capilal. 

Matters did not stop with the collapse of the Chinese Em- 
perors’ great power aspirations and the loss of vassal posses- 
sions inherited by China from the Middle Ages. At the end 
of the 19th century came the turn of China's own provinces, 
ones that had been the Empire’s support base for millennia. 
The division of China was initiated by the Japanese imperial- 
ist clique, with its predatory foreign policy. In December 
1885, Japan’s agents in Korea organised a political coup and 
seized the royal palace. As a result, the Chinese government 
had, that same year, to sign the Li-Yituo treaty of peace and 
recognise Japan’s right to send troops into Korea. Japanese 
capital streamed into the country, speeding up the plunder 
of Korea’s wealth. A few years later, the Japanese militarists 
sent an annv of 18,000 men to Korea and, in 1894, the war 
with China began. It, ended in defeat for China and on April 
17, 1895, Ihe harsh Shimonoseki peace treaty was imposed 
on it. China had to pay enormous reparations (230 million 
taels), lost Taiwan and the Pescadores, and recognised 
Korea’s independence (which virtually meant ils dependence 
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on Japan). An attempt was made to seize the Liaodong pe- 
ninsula, but other imperialist powers (Russia, France and 
Germany) put up objections in the guise of friendly advice . 

The Shimonoseki treaty was a major landmark in the his- 
tory of (he division of China and the point of departure 
for the growing expansion of colonialism. Afterwards, the 
aggression of the Western imperialist powers increased great- 
ly and became more overt. The tsarist government <»1 Rus- 
sia concluded a military union with China on June 3, 1896, 
against Japan (in the event of Japanese aggression against 
Russia, China or Korea). The construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway soon began. 

The Russian revolutionaries, on behalf ol the people, con- 
demned the tsarist government’s participation in putting 
down the Boxer (I lio chuan) Uprising and the exploitation 
of China. In 1900. Lenin wrote in his article “The War in 
China” that the Chinese were justified in haling the Europe 
an capitalists who came to China merely to gel rich, deceive, 
and engage in robbery and violence, on the pretext of 
spreading Christianity, lie emphasised that the policy of 
the tsarist government in China was criminal and profitable 
only to the manufacturers and contractors, who received enor- 
mous sums of money for fulfilling urgent orders. 

At the end of the 19th century, two missionaries were kil- 
led in China (November 1897), and this was used as an excuse 
for the invasion of the country by German capital. Pious 
words disguised the German imperialists’ seizure of the 
J iaozhou area and the seaport of Qingdao. 1 he occupation was 
veiled by an agreement to pay rent for a long period. On 
March 6, 1898, a treaty was imposed on China under which 
the Germans were guaranteed the monopoly right to build 
railways in Shandong and develop mineral deposits, by 
June 1, 1899, the government of Kaiser’s Germany had pas- 
sed both concessions on to a syndicate of German hanks and 
industrial concerns. Correspondingly, the, syndicate imme- 
diately set up the Shandong Railway Company, with a capi- 
tal of 54 million marks. At the same time, a similar company 
was founded for developing the mining. 

The seizure of Shandong by Germany and the creation ol 
the Qingdao military naval base disturbed the balance oi 
power between the states and encouraged new manifestations 

3 See: V. T. Lenin, “The War in China”, Collected Works , Vol. 4, 
pp. 373, 375. 
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of aggression. Iri December 1897, the German Kaiser Wil- 
helm II sent a second military squadron to China, threaten- 
ing the Chinese with his “iron fist”. 

At the same time, the aggression of the British imperialists 
grow. On May 30, 1898, they seized Weihaiwei, without wait- 
ing lor Wilhelm 11 ’s sanction. Two months later, this act 
of aggression was set down in a treaty under which Britain 
could hold Weihaiwei as long as there were Russian troops 
at Port Arthur. The British imperialists were after the vast 
Yangzi basin, and, blackmailing the Chinese government 
with loans, they made it declare officially that this area 
would not bo leased out, mortgaged or handed over to “any 
other power”. Britain had lost its monopoly of exploiting the 
Far East and was striving to make up lost ground. On June 9, 
1898, China had to sign a treaty expanding the leased ter- 
ritory of Hong Kong (to include the Koulung island). In 
.1 anuary of the same year, Lord Salisbury, who was then head 
of the British government, suggested to the Russian govern- 
ment that they simply divide up China (like they had Tur- 
key), with Britain getting the Yangzi basin. 

Under such conditions, the appetites of the imperialists 
were growing and Japan laid claim to the province of Fujian. 
France forced the Chinese government to sign an agree- 
ment (on April 10, 1898) granting the French the “right” 
to lease the gulf of Guangzhouwan, build a railway to Yun- 
nanfu (from the Tonkin border), and so on. At this time, the 
US imperialists had to take their military weakness into ac- 
count, so they oriented themselves more on their economic 
supremacy, intending to take economic control of the entire 
Chinese Empire. The strategic positions of the other preda- 
tors were favourable, so, in 1899, the diplomatic agents of 
the American monopolies put forward the infamous “open 
doors” doctrine (in a note written by Secretary of State Hei 
on September 6). The American imperialists are still proud 
of this doctrine, as demonstrating their “peaceloving” atti- 
tude and “friendly feelings” towards China. In fact, however, 
it merely disguised the USA’s economic aggression. The Unit- 
ed States was preparing for military aggression, too. The oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, on the way to China, is clear 
evidence of this. The Taiwan methods of American imperial- 
ism go back a long way. 

As a result, by the beginning of the 20th century, there 
was a real threat that China would be divided up and turned 
into a complete colony. The treachery of the Qing dynas- 
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t,v, the corrupt mandarins and compradore bourgeoisie fa- 
cilitated the expansion of colonialism. The country s honour 
was saved, however, by the masses, who rose up against the 
imperialist powers and colonial oppression. Events were speed- 
ed up hv the mass ruin of the craftsmen (as a result of for- 
eign competition), and the eviction of the peasants from the 
land during the building of railways. The peasants lost 
their incomes as boatmen, couriers, porters, and carters. 1 he 
bad harvest in the basin of the lower reaches of the Yangzi 
and the Huanghe gulf resulted, in 1898, in famine. 

Tn 1898, the I Ho chuan (Boxer) Uprising broke out, tor 
the sake of peace and justice. Initially it embraced the prov- 
inces of Anhoi. Jiangsu, llengan, and Sichuan, and then 

of Gansu and Xinjian. The movement gained particular scope 

in Shandong and Zhili. Up to 1900, the rebels were attack- 
ing rich men and officials, and coming out against the 
Manc.hu dynasty and for the restoration of the Ming. Later, 
the chief slogan became the struggle against foreign domina- 
tion and colonialism. The railways began to he torn up, te- 
legraph lines and the homes or foreigners destroyed. 

The imperialist powers responded with renewed aggres- 
sion The Empress Cixi, scared by the people’s ire, declared 
war on them (June 20, 1900) and the consular section of Pe- 
king was besieged. Eight powers united against the Chinese 
Empire: Germany. Japan, Italy, Britain, the USA, France, 
Russia and Anstro-Hungary. Tn a famous telegram, the Ger- 
man Kaiser Wilhelm TT declared that Peking “must he razed 
to the ground”. On July 14, 1900, the Chinese part of Tian- 
jin was occupied, and whole districts were burned and de- 
stroyed. On August 15. Peking fell and fierce reprisals aga- 
inst the population began. During the negotiations, the Ger- 
man imperialists managed to get China divided up and final- 
ly. on September 7, 1901, the Chinese government was dictat- 
ed the so-called Boxer Protocol, which imposed on China a 
very heavy indemnity of 450 million taels. Together with 
interest, by 1940 this meant 982 million taels This fettered 
the country financially and made it a semi-colony. The Chi- 
nese Empire was humiliated to the extreme. The occupying 
forces won themselves the right, to keep their troops in 

China, and so on. , 

The “enlightened” imperialists explained to the broad pop- 
ulation of Ghinawhat capitalism was, or the “free world , 
as the monopolists’ lackeys call it. today. In the 20th centu- 
ry, China came under the yoke of colonialism and the people 
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began to suffer even more. The lesson was learned, however, 
and capitalism was discredited in China. The people got to 
know the harsh laws of capitalism and this told on the fate 
of the Chinese revolution. 

C>. The beginning of the Chinese revolution. The Boxer Up- 
rising of 1899 to 1901 was defeated, but the class struggle 
did not cease. The spark of a true revolution was burning, 
the preconditions for this being rooted mostly in China’s agrar- 
ian contradictions. The feudal regime was disintegrating, 
but continued to exist, dooming the country to backwardness 
and the people to poverty, hunger and extinction. The dom- 
ination of the Manchu nobility and of parasitic land-ow- 
ners became unbearable. Capitalism developed in the coun- 
try, but rather than improving matters, it made the feu- 
dal forms of exploitation even harsher. The Chinese workers 
received miserly wages and starved. 

In 1870, a worker’s wages in the Chinese coal industry were 
approximately 150 kesh (according to the German geo- 
logist Richthofen). At that time, 160 kesh was equal to only 
00 German pfennigs. Since the working day was 12 hours 
long, the Chinese miner received only 5 pfennigs or two gold 
kopecks an hour. 

On the colonial periphery, capitalist exploitation assu- 
med particularly severo forms. Colonialism discredited cap- 
italism right from the start, revealing its harsh laws. Wage 
slavery, rapaciously used by the imperialists, brought no be- 
nefit to the Chinese coolie. The imperialists merely rubbed 
salt into China’s wounds. 

Moreover, the bourgeoisie itself wrns dissatisfied with the 
political despotism of the Qing dynasty and the privileges 
enjoyed by the Manchu nobility. There were not even the 
most elementary guarantees of bourgeois property. The em- 
perors were unable to protect China’s trade and industry 
from foreign competition. The country lost its customs inde- 
pendence and the wide markets of its former vassal territo- 
ries. Even the provinces of China itself began to be seized 
and the sphere of activity of the Chinese bourgeoisie w r as 
shrinking even more. Oppositionist trends also appeared 
among officials and scholars. 

By the end of the 19th century, therefore, liberalism emerged 
in China, as an attempt to avert a true revolution by 
means of reforms. This was connected with the name of Kang 
Youwei. 

Chinese liberalism of 1898 was very immature and was 
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oriented on the experience of the J apanoso revelation of 1868; 

The liberals came to power, representing the golden youth 
of the mandarin class, which was so influential mt» 

The “100 days era” reforms followed, but m September 1898 
the movement was defeated. Many followers of Kang You- 
wei were executed, and a price of 100,000 taels was offered 

f0 One S de h cree of the “100 days era” apeata elo^en«y rf the 
economic programme of Chinese liberalism Agriculture 
must be advanced in order to enrich the Empire. Sources of 
precious Sire found in the land. If it becomes more and 
morecultivated from one day to the next produce will he- 
come more abundant with each passing day and, as a cons 
quence of this, commercial operations wi l expand. In this 
wav, agriculture is the basis of trade and industry Accc 
ingly. a Central Bureau of Farming Commerce and lnd is 

try was set up in Peking, agricultural schools were to be 

opened, agricultural magazines to be publm ted, 
f irm machinery expanded, and so on. T etCh na ■ 
ingly becoming a raw material plantation or inipciia ^ 
\s early as the end of the 1880s, in his report to the Empe 
ror Zhang Zhidong put forward a plan for the industriaUsa- 
tion of China on a state-capitalist basis, » r, ™i ed u1 ' 
of national capital. He proposed that a ^^'flTnXon 
of Chinese merchants be set up and the bale o 1 ‘ 
simplified by their purchase through the treasury ’ 
too liberals recommended circumspection m accepU* 
side loans, preferring the issue of 
forward a project for sotting up a Chinese ban c . < 

1M The Chinese liberals were scared of even the 
iL p pVpnrh anti-feudal revolution, but showed c - 
Uteres? to the activities of Peter the Great Napcdeon and 
Bismarck. The retention of the monarchy was taken to g - 

Ul Being far removed from the popular niass^, the libeialfe 

ners it was recommendml that a “house o nidiistnonsm s 
to teach a trade and philanthropic estab hshments be set p. 
Kang Youwei wanted the surplus population to 
to Mongolia and Turkestan. 
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Lacking the support of the masses and not even seeking it, 
Chinese liberalism was doomed to defeat. It did not even take 
advantage of the Boxer Uprising. Moreover, in the early 
20th century, the position in China was becoming more and 
more critical. The Qing government, could not gain any ben- 
efits from the Russo-Japanese war, but just remained neut- 
ral. Japan, however, having defeated the tsar’s forces, seized 
the South Manchuria Railway, the Liaodong peninsula and 
Korea, which was officially annexed in 1910. Tn 1907, Japan 
and tsarist Russia concluded a convention on the division of 
Manchuria into spheres of influence. The American imperial- 
ists were also reaching out for Manchuria, and Secretary 
of State P. C. Knox put forward a project for the internation- 
alisation of its railways (with the help of an international 
loan). 

Under such conditions, the Qing government, itself tried 
to implement certain reforms and save its domination. The 
most odious elements of the feudal regime and certain mani- 
festations of political despotism were abolished. The Rus- 
sian revolution of 1905 scared the rulers of the' Chinese^Em- 
pi re, too. From 1 906 to 1908 the Cixi clique declared various 
reforms, including the abolition of slavery, the privileges of 
the Manchu courtiers and the “eight-banner army”; the 
courts were reformed, torture abolished, money circulation 
unified, the smoking of opium banned, the binding of girls’ 
feet prohibited, and financial reforms introduced. Even a 
Parliament, on the basis of a constitution was promised. 

These modest reforms could not. however, avert the revo- 
lution. Thoy were too late in coming and merely poured oil 
on the flames. Chinese liberalism was revived. Petty-bour- 
geois trends, especially Sunyatsenism became very popular. 
Sun Yatsen’s economic platform played a major role in the 
preparation for the revolution. Tn his speeches in 1907, 
in Tokyo, he did, it is true, replace the peasants’ demand 
with the modest suggestion that land prices befixed and meas- 
ures taken for it to bo bought up by the state. This still 
meant, however, that landlord ownership of the land would 
remain. The economic programme’s point of departure was 
not production, but distribution, and its chief task— elimi- 
nation of property inequality, a restriction on capital accu- 
mulation, and the introduction of a progressive capital (ax. 
This was considered to he enough for achieving universal 
welfare. Sun Yatsen himself wrote that “there arc no very 
rich men” in China and “the Chinese capitalists arc simply 
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poor by world standards”. He suggested that “the capitalist 
can increase production the workers’ wage will, also rise. 
This means that the interests of the workers and the capital- 
ists are in harmony with each other and not conflicting.” 
Even so, the programme of Sunyatsenism was revolutio- 
nary-democratic in character and, under the conditions ob- 
taining in semi-feudal China, was of great progressive signific- 
ance. It was positively assessed by Lenin, since it called 
for a radical break in the feudal regime and was oriented on 
the peasant masses. Lenin noted Suri Yatsen’s populist illu- 
sions concerning future economic development and the pos- 
sibility of bypassing capitalism, but stressed that the chief 
element of this programme was the breaking down^of feu- 
dalism. 4 At a meeting in Tokyo on January 16, 1907, three 
famous slogans were pul forward: nationalism, democracy 
and popular welfare. By this was meant unity of the nation, 
elimination of the Manchu domination, the creation of a re- 
public and equalisation of land rights. The Russian revolu- 
tion influenced the principles of Sunyatsenism. The United 
League emerged, each member swearing to struggle for the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, the restoration of Chinese 
sovereignty, the establishment of a republic and a solution 
to the agrarian problems “on the basis of a just redistribu- 
tion of the land”. 

The events of the revolution were speeded up by the death, 
in November 1908, of the Emperor Guaug Xu and the dowa- 
ger Empress Cixi. The two-year old Pu Yi, son of Prince 
Chun, was declared Emperor. This disrupted court circles. 
Yuan Shikai, in whom hopes for reforms had rested, was re- 
moved from power. 

The years 1910 and 1911 were hungry ones as a result ol a 
bad harvest, and this did even more to stimulate t he peasant 
movement. In Guangdong and other places, the peasants 
put forward a demand for a redivision of the land. The peas* 
ant demonstrations found support among the paupers in 
town and countryside, who put forward the slogan a wage 
or a cup of rice”. The workers were in a difficult position. In 
the Yichang coal mines, loaders received 10 cents a day for 
carrying 4, 000 pounds of coal for one and a half miles (in 
ten trips). 


4 Sec: V. I- Lenin, “Democracy and Narodism in China”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 18, pp. 163-69. 
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The stimulus to the 1911 revolution was provided by one 
economic policy measure. In May, an imperial decree na- 
tionalised all the main railways. The supporters of the revo- 
lution interpreted this as a trap laid by the Manchus, designed 
to get help from foreign powers and betray national in- 
terests. 

Foreign goods began to be boycotted. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment won the support of the imperialists and, on May 
20, 1911, an agreement was signed with a consortium from 
Britain, France, Germany and the USA on granting China 
the Hugiiang Railway Loan of £6 million. On October 10, 
in Wuchang, anuprisingbegan, prepared by the United League. 
A provisional government was installed. The movement 
continued to expand and, on December 29, Sun Yatscn was 
declared president. By November 26, 1911, the Qing dynas- 
ty had been overthrown and the establishment of a consti- 
tutional system was announced. Prince Chun, the Regent of 
the Chinese Empire, swore loyally to the constitution, but 
this was riot enough. On February 12, 1912 the Qing dynas- 
ty svas forced to abdicate officially. OnMarcklO, theNation- 
al Assembly adopted a temporary constitution for the now 
republic; it provided for a two-chamber system, and proper- 
ly and settlement qualifications for electors. On April 29, 
a Legislative Congress opened in Peking. 

The economic policy pursued by the Chinese revolution of 
1911-1912 deserves attention. 

After the overthrow of the Manchus, the Chinese bourgeoi- 
sie believed that the grounds had disappeared for I lie propa- 
gation of socialist ideas. In July 1912, one newspaper (Ming 
Liebao) wrote that “after so many revolutions (in China), 
the people now enjoy complete equality. The rich are equal 
to the poor, so what do we need socialism for now?” 

During the 1911-1912 revolution, the Chinese bourgeoisie 
put forward quite a broad programme for economic transfor- 
mations. It included a demand that external loans be reject- 
ed, and that the decree nationalising the railways be annul- 
led. The railways and financial problems were the most im- 
portant. The Chinese capitalists wanted to participate in the 
development of mineral deposits and wagod a struggle against 
the foreigners’ mining concessions. In Fujiang, in 1910, 
a struggle was waged against the French mining con- 
cession. The capitalists who returned from emigration 
claimed a whole number of privileges (freedom from taxa- 
tion, etc.) in order to compete with foreign entrepreneurs. 
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Many consultative committees of the provinces demanded the 
abolition of internal customs duties or their reform, since 
they hampered the development of commodity turnover 
and industry. At the same time, these committees insisted 
on the creation of joint-stock companies (tea, timber indus- 
try, railway and so on). 

The struggle against the court’s attempts to nationalise 
the railways became particularly intense. The fact was that, 
this meant the liquidation of Chinese joint-stock companies 
and the buying-up of their shares at 60 for a 100, part of the 
sum being in non-interest-bearing securities (the securities 
were to be purchased in the future, using the profits of as yet 
incomplete railways). 

The land-owners iri the South were dissatisfied at the abo- 
lition of rice taxes for special outlays of a construction na- 
ture. The peasants paid the tax, but the income receipt (share) 
bringing in an interest remained in the hands of the land- 
owners. 

Measures were taken to strengthen the financial positions 
of the Republic of China. 

The Bank of China was set up in the first years of the Chi- 
nese Republic and had a capital of $60 million, half of 
which was advanced by the government and half collected 
from merchants as subscriptions. 

The 1911-1912 revolution led to a revival of railway con- 
struction in China, this being considered to be fundamentally 
patriot ic. Sun Yatscn himself was appointed Minister of Com- 
munications, after having refused the post of temporary 
president of the new republic. Extensive tasks were sot for 
the construction of new lines and the nationalisation of exist- 
ing ones. An attempt was also made to attract foreign cap- 
ital and, in 1913, an agreement was concluded with British 
capitalists on the exploitation of the Jingan-Pukou line, 
and with the Germans and the French on the construction of 
rail way lines. In 1913, contracts ensued on the construction of 
the Shanghai and the Nanking-Honang lines. In 1915, Ja- 
pan imposed on China a treaty giving the South Manchuria 
Railway Company the right to lay a number of lines in Man- 
churia. In 1916, the Russo- Asiatic Bank obtained permission 
to put lines from Harbin to Aigong. 

After the 1911-1912 revolution, geological prospecting in 
China was stepped up, with the provincial authorities taking 
an increasing part in this. In 1916, a geological management 
board was set up in Peking. 
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7. The historical significance of the Chinese, revolution. A I 
this stage, however, the Chinese revolution was defeated. 
It did not, fulfil its tasks, did not resolve the agrarian ques- 
tion and did not eliminate colonialism. The peasants did 
not receive the land, and the feudal regime and rent bondage 
remained. The mighty forces of the peasantry were not mo- 
bilised. The leadership of the revolution remained in the 
hands of the United League, and here elements embodying 
bourgeois liberalism and fearing a radical revolution were 
constantly gaining strength. Sun Yatsen himself even suc- 
cumbed and did not start implementing the promised agra- 
rian reform and indulged in petty-bourgeois illusions concern- 
ing the benefits of railway construction instead. Sun Yat- 
sen proved spineless, and “generously” refused the post or 
president in favour of Yuan Shikai, who was, in fact, an ad- 
venturist and reactionary agent. Once he became president, 
in 1913, he made a deal with the imperialists for the Reorga- 
nisation Loan of $25 million and undermined the revolu- 
tion. 

Yuan Shikai became a dictator and initiated a whole pe- 
riod of military dictatorships. With the support of the impe- 
rialists, he became an executioner and militarist. The histor- 
ical significance of the Xinhai revolution was, however, 
enormous. It was anti-feudal in character and ushered in a 
new age in the history of China. The events of 1911-12 were 
a sort of dress-rehearsal for the heroic battles of the Chinese 
revolution in the subsequent period, which were crowned with 
success. 

In his article “The Awakening of Asia”, Lenin wrote in 
1913 that “world capitalism and the 1905 movement in Rus- 
sia have finally aroused Asia. Hundreds of millions of the 
downtrodden and benighted have awakened from mediaeval 
stagnation to a new life and are rising to fight for elementary 
human rights and democracy”. Moreover, “the awakening of 
Asia and the beginning of the struggle for power by the ad- 
vanced proletariat of Europe are a symbol of the now phase 
in world history that began early this century.” 6 

In answer to opportunist arguments concerning the “social 
world” under the conditions of democracy, Lenin pointed 
out in 1913 (in his article “The Historical Destiny of the Doc- 
trine of Karl Marx”) that “a new source of great, world storms 


5 V. 1. Lenin, “The Awakening of Asia”, Collected Works , Vol. 19, 

p. 86. 
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opened up in Asia. The Russian revolution was followed 

by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China. II is in this era 
of storms and their ‘repercussions’ in Europe that we aie 
now living.” “After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir,’ and 
the “‘peaceful’ period of 1872-1904 has passed, never to re- 
turn.” 6 

In 1914, Lenin wrote (in his article “The Right ol Nations 
to Self-Determination”) that, on the continent in Western 
Europe, l lie age of bourgeois-democratic revolutions coveted 
the period from 1789 to 1871, at the end of which Western 
Europe had become “a settled system of bourgeois states . 
In Eastern Europe and Asia, the age of bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions began in 1905, and the revolutions in Russia, 
Persia, Turkey and China were defined as the chain of world 

events of our period”. 7 A A , ,, 

In 1913, Lenin wrote his article “Big Achievement oi the 
Chinese Republic”, in which he unmasked the intrigues of 
international imperialism attempting to take advantage o 
the revolutionary events in China to divide the country and 
set up a consortium for sabotaging loans and bringing 
China to bankruptcy. Lenin pointed out that, the collapse ol 
this consortium was a major achievement of the Chinese rc- 

8. The specifics of the economic development of China in the 
period of imperialism. It is of particular interest to clarify 
certain of the specifics of China’s economic development 
in the period of imperialism, since this allows a more precise 
definition to he made of the historical preconditions tor the 
Chinese revolution and its growing over into a socialist one. 

1. The chief specific was that., like India, Iraq, Afghanistan 
and other countries of the East, China was still a semi-feu- 
dal country, while the USA, Germany, Japan and even Rus- 
sia were undergoing intensive industrialisation in the period 
of imperialism, and Britain and France already had well-de- 
veloped industries. The gap between China’s level of econom- 
ic development and those of the imperialist powers was, 
therefore, getting even wider. The feudal regime had become 


6 V I. Lenin, “The Historical Destiny ol the Doctrine oi Karl 
Mar Collected Works, Vol. 18, pp. 584, 585. 

v V. I. Lenin, “The Right of Nations to Self-Determination , 

Collected Works, Vol. 20, ip. 406. „ 

8 See: V. I. Lenin, “Big Achievement of the Chinese Republic , 

Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 29. 
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aft anachronism and it fettered the country’s productive 
forces. Though it began to decay faster, it continued to exist. 

2. This also served as one of the preconditions for the eco- 
nomic aggression of foreign capital. In the USA, foreign capi- 
tal accelerated the mighty development of industry, but in 
semi-feudal China it was used for the financial bondage ol 
the country, for pumping out raw materials and, predomi- 
nantly, commercial exploitation. The investment of foreign 
capital in industry was very modest. It even helped conserve 
the feudal relations and harsh hiring terms, and became the 
support base of the Manchus. 

3. For this reason, foreign capital provided the economic 
basis for the expansion of colonialism. It naturally stimulat- 
ed general changes in the economy of imperialism, too. Chi- 
na’s tragedy was that it became a victim of brutal colonial- 
ism, though many countries were rapidly expanding their 
industries, building railways and consolidating their econom- 
ic positions. 

4. A major specific of the economic development of China 
was the chronological shift in the industrial revolution. It. 
began only in the period of imperialism and was not yet com- 
plete by the time of the First World War. For China this pe- 
riod, too, was characterised by the colonial genesis of capi- 
talism, which developed under very unfavourable condi- 
tions. 

5. Even so, the beginning of the industrial revolution was 
a great event in the country’s economic history. A totally 
new situation arose and the formation of the working class, 
the class to which the future belonged, gained momentum. 
An industrial base was formed and the conditions prepared 
for a struggle for economic independence. The very crisis of 
the feudal regime entered a new phase, and the gap between 
the decay of feudalism and the development of capitalism was 
closing. 

6. The development, of the capitalist factory system in Chi- 
na was overlaid with features of feudalism and colonialism, 
to an even greater extent than in pre-reform Russia and 
Japan. The fettering forms of hire give a clear idea of this. 
The compradore bourgeoisie was everywhere. Bureaucratic 
capital played a major role in industry and many plants were 
financed by the state. 

7. Feudal sources of the primitive accumulation of capi- 
tal had a very big part to play in China in the period of the 
industrial revolution, loo. Land rent formed big capitals, 
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which the land-owners invested in industry, not only com- 
merce and usury. Thesame wasjobserved in .1 apan and Prussia. 
This does not, of course, give grounds for generalisations 
like Sombart’s, to the effect that feudal rent was the source 
of the capitals of the world bourgeoisie in general. 

8. The inflow of foreign capital was substantial, hut its 
role should not be exaggerated, especially in industry. Many 
European countries and the USA, in particular, made much 
broader use of foreign capital to set up factory industry. 

0. The early discredit of capitalism was another specific of 
China’s economic development in the period of imperialism. 
Even during the industrial revolution, the conditions were 
lacking for capitalism to become the ideal. Colonialism ex- 
cluded the possibility of this, by revealing the harsh laws of 
the capitalist system. The exploitation of the masses assu- 
med brutal forms. Capitalism appeared as a system of wage 
slavery, bearing the colonial yoke. The lesson taught by the 
imperialists was well learnt by the Chinese. Anti-capitalist 
moods appeared on a mass scale. 

10. Thus, in China the struggles waged by the broad popu- 
lation against political despotism, feudalism, colonialism 
and capitalism merged into one, as they did in Russia at the 
beginning of the 20th century. This was of decisive signific- 
ance for the outcome of the Chinese revolution. The growing 
over of the bourgeois-democratic revolution of the peasant 
type into a socialist one under the leadership of the proleta- 
riat became inevitable. 

11. The aggression of colonialism naturally engendered 
bourgeois nationalism, which played a major role in the 
struggle against imperialism. 



Chapter 9 


THE ECONOMY OF INDIA 
UNDER THE COLONIAL RULE 


/. India in the vice nj colonialism.. In the period of imperial- 
ism, India remained under the yoke of British colonialism. 
The British satraps, who obsequiously served the regime of 
colonial exploitation, still dominated this enormous coun- 
try and its peoples. The only difference was that they had 
been promoted to viceroys (after the liquidation of the East 
India Company in 1858). 

Moreover, in 1877, Queen Victoria, who had no real power 
even in the British Isles, was declared Empress of India, a 
sort of successor to the Great Moghul. For this farce, the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton had to invite 600 vassal princes to a 
ceremonial reception and spend a large sum of money on 
feeding them (with the Indian taxpayers footing the bill, of 
course). The change of scenery and rank did nothing, how- 
ever, to change the situation or the principles of the colonial 
dictatorship. The colonial administration of British imperi- 
alism remained the same and commanded this land of an- 
cient culture despotically. 

The interests of British capital were in the foreground. 
One of its agents, Sir John Strachey, who was FinanceMin- 
istcr in India, cynically declared that, for him, “the interests 
of Manchester” were supreme. He repeatedly demanded 
that taxation be used to squeeze as much money as possible 
out of India. The British satraps used terrorist methods. 
In 1878, the Vernacular Press Act was passed, its aim being 
to suppress Indian newspapers and journals. 

The Arms Act of 1879 deprived the Indians of the means to 
light wild animals. In 1882, at the direct demand of the Man- 
chester manufacturers, all import duties were abolished, 
though this hit India’s industry hard. For 12 years, Lanca- 
shire’s output was sold on Indian markots completely tax- 
free. Only in 1894 were import duties restored, for financial 
reasons, but only at a colonial level of 5 percent. Moreover, 
in order to weaken the positions of India’s textile industry, 
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an excise duty of 2.5 per cent was established on the country’s 
fabrics. The monetary reform of 1899 damaged Indian indus- 
try greatly and stepped up the ruin of the peasantry. Yet 
it was sanctioned by the colonial administration. In 1905, 
Bengal was arbitrarily divided into two provinces, though 
the broadest strata of the population protested resolutely 
against this. In order to keep the people in ignorance and 
hinder the formation of an Indian intelligentsia, in 1904 
the price of higher education was doubled. 

The British satraps became genuine tyrants over the In- 
dian people, who were forced to part.mmate in plunderous 
wars that had nothing to do with India at all. Indian blood 
was spilt simply because the British imperialists demanded 
this. India’s taxpayers also had to hnancc the British mono- 
polies’ ventures, which followed one another in quick succes - 
sion: the Abyssinian war in 1867, the Perak Expedition of 
1875, a Second Afghan War from 1879 to 1881, the opera- 
tions in Egypt in 1882, expeditions to the North-West fron- 
tier from<1882 to 1892, the war in the Sudan in 1885 and that 
in Burma in 1886, etc. 

The British imperialists attached great significance to 
the retention of their dominance over India, considering the 
country to be the “pearl in the British crown”. Viceroy Cur- 
zon openly declared that “without India there would be no 
British Empire”. It was not, therefore, by chance that, after 
the East India Company went bankrupt, such vigorous at- 
tempts were made to save its colonial legacy. The authority 
of the crown itself was put on the balance, and the British 
plunderers of India even needed an empress. To consolidate 
the colonial regime, extensive use was made of the tried and 
tested policy of “divide and rule”, so the Muslims were set 
against the Hindus, and strife and carnage ensued. TheBrit- 
ish imperialists acted as patrons of the Muslim nobility, 
for whom, in 1875, the Aligarh college was set up. At the same 
time, laws appeared under which, in a number of districts 
(Aud’h, Sind, Broach), the primogeniture system was estab- 
lished. All actions by the people of India were invariably 
met with harsh reprisals on the part of the viceroys. Colonial 
despotism acquired a terroristic character. The viceroys flirted 
with the Indian bourgeoisie, however, and attempted 
to tame them, relying on the compradores. 

In 1886, the creation of legislative councils was permitted 
in the provinces to solve local issues. Later, in 1892, the 
Lord Cross Act appeared on the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
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cii, which was allotted consultative functions. Five repre- 
sentatives of the Indian nation were allowed on it. In 1909, 
the British Parliament passed a new India Councils Act, 
though they remained consultative bodies. On the provincial 
councils, the share of elected members went up from a third 
to a half, hut these political manoeuvres were demagogic in 
character and did nothing to eliminate the bloody dictator- 
ship of British capital; they merely concealed it. 

2. Financial robbery. The financial robbery of India became 
quite shameless in the period of imperialism. It was car- 
ried out by means of taxation, loans and various financial 
manipulations. The British satraps longed for “oriental lux- 
ury” and forced the half-starved peasants to financo their 
excesses. The officials of the colonial administration recei- 
ved very high salaries, followed by large pensions for length 
of service. Long-suffering India financed colonial wars and 
military ventures of all sorts, including beyond its borders. 
The officials appropriated huge sums and embezzlement of 
state property and corruption were considered the norm. 
The Indian taxpayers paid for the construction of strategic 
railways, in case the British imperialists came into conflict 
with the “Russian bear” over the colonial spoils. The peasants 
were even forced to cover the enslavers’ outlays on putting 
down the Sepoy Rebellion. Since there was a State Secreta- 
ry for Indian Affairs, living in London, the country had to 
support him and cover the costs of fabulous receptions on all 
sorts of occasions (such as the arrival of the Turkish sultan). 
As a result of arbitrary loans, granted by the colonial admin- 
istration to strengthen British domination, India’s nation- 
al debt was constantly growing. From 1860 to 1910, for 
instance, it is known to have risen 4.3-fold (from 930 mil- 
lion rupees to 4.056 million), though the loans themselves 
were parasitic in character and were usually placed in Lon- 
don: only later did they begin to be placed in India. The rap- 
id growth of the state debt naturally led to an increase in 
outlays for paying off interest. From 1860 to 1910, they wont 
up 3.4-fold, from 42 million to 142.5 million rupees. 

In fact, a good half of them had nothing to do with In- 
dia’s national interests. Thus, the wars waged by the East 
India Company engendered a loan of 350 million rupees, 
the interest on which had reached 1,036 million by 1931. 
To put down the Sepoy Rebellion, loans of 400 million ru- 
pees were granted and the payment of interest on it conti- 
nued for ten yeras. As calculations made by a commission 


of the Indian National Congress show, 1,136 million rupees 
had been paid off by 1931. The capital and interest paid by 
the East India Company engendered loans of 370 million 
rupees, as well as interest on them. By 1931, 843,6 million 
rupees of interest had been paid on these loans. Finally, the 
wars waged by the colonial administration from 1875 to 
1914 necessitated enormous loans of 3.750 million rupees. 
In order to pay the interest on them, India had to pay 765 
million rupees by 1931. The war with Burma, for example 
is known to have been unleashed in order to seize the coun- 
try’s oil resources, which the British monopolies needed. It 
was the Indian taxpayers, however, who had to cover the 
costs of the war. 

India spent considerable financial resources on building 
railways. Their construction was accompanied by thefts of 
big sums. Since the lines were often built for puroly military 
purposes, they proved unprofitable. It has been calculated 
that, by 1900, losses on them had reached 600 million ru- 
pees. Railway loans were issued to cover these, and tax reve- 
nues were used. The fact was that the railway companies 
were guaranteed minimum dividends of 4.5 to 5 per cent. 

A clear idea of the financial robbery of India is given by 
the increase in the “obligations to the homeland”, which 
included payment of loan interest to Britain, the pensions 
of British officials, payment for military materiel and so 
on. 

In the time of the East India Company, these obligations 
swallowed up 10 per cent of the colonial administration’s 
incomes, and after India fell into the hands of the British 
crown— even 18 per cent. In 1900, expenditure of this type 
rose to 24 per cent. From 1860 to 1900, these outlays rose 
3.5-fold, and in Indian currency even 5.3-fold (since it had 
depreciated more). Meanwhile, over this lime India’s state 
debts had gone up by only 150 per cent. As a result, the “ob- 
ligations to the homeland” and military outlays began to 
swallow up 60 per cent of these incomes. It has been estab- 
lished that, from 1900 to 1914, the aggregate colonial tribute 
Britain received from India was £60 million. In 1913- 
1914, for instance, the British imperialists are known to have 
received no less than £78 million from India, about 50 
million of which was in profits on capital investment and 
direct tributes. In 1860, the payment of obligations to Brit- 
ain amounted to only £7.2 million, but by 1900 they had 
reached £24.6 million. 
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the structure of the budget reflected the country’s colo- 
nial dependence. From 1897 to 1902, 35.2 per cent of out- 
lays went on the army, 22.6 per cent on the administrative 
machinery, 7.2 per cent on tax collecting, 5.5 per cent on 
opium, 4.3 per cent on paying off loan interest, 4.8 per cent 
on aid to the starving, and 6.8 per cent on the building of 
roads and irrigation systems. Yet only 6.8 per cent was spent 
on education, the health service and other special outlays. 
Even the funds intended for helping the starving were of- 
ten used to finance railway construction and for other pur- 
poses. In order to facilitate this. Viceroy Northbrook took 
control of the department of public roads, which had been 
set up earlier. 

A major role was playod in the financial plunder of India 
in the period of imperialism by the British colonialist tax 
system, though the significance of profits on capital invest- 
ment was constantly rising. Even the interest on military 
and railway loans was paid off from tax revenues and the 
tax burden was growing more and more. 

From 1870 to 1900, the incomes of the colonial administra- 
tion rose by 150 per cent (from £40 million to £103 mil- 
lion), which, in Indian currency, meant a 400 per cent rise. 
The share of land tax was, it is true, falling, from 63 per 
cent in 1857 to 37.4 per cent in 1897. The events of the 1857-59 
peasant rebellion showed just how dangerous it was to 
levy direct taxes on the impoverished peasantry. The Brit- 
ish satraps began, therefore, to orient themsolves on other, 
more flexible forms of tax plunder, with income tax, the 
salt tax, excise and stamp-duty coming to play the leading 
role. The income tax was introduced in 1857, then abolished 
and restored again in 1886. The farmers were, however, ex- 
empted, if their incomes were below 600 rupees a year. In 
1886-1887, this tax provided 13 million rupees, and in 1902- 
1903—21 million. From 1890 to 1900, the salt tax gave about 
80 million rupees a year. New taxes were introduced. In 
1878, for instance, a special tax began to be levied on behalf 
of the starving. This fact shows quite eloquently what the 
situation in India was like. Local taxes, which were used for 
the needs of local officials, were rising. 

The structure of the colonial administration’s tax budget 
gives a clear idea of tho fiscal policy pursued by the British 
satraps. From 1897 to 1902, land tax accounted for 37.4 
per cent, the salt tax for 12.1 per cent, revenues from opi- 
um— 8.9 per cent, excise— 7.9 per cent, duties— 6.8 per cent, 
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tation of India. To this end, extensive use was made of Brit- 
ain’s political domination of the country, too. As already 
noted, the British satraps in India carried out the orders of 
the Manchester manufacturers and deprived Indian industry 
of customs protection. 

In 1878, the customs duties were abolished on many cot- 
ton goods and, in 1882, were lifted altogether (with the ex- 
ception of those on salt and alcoholic beverages). 

Economically backward India was defenceless in the face 
of the commercial intervention on the part of the British 
manufacturers. The traditional Free Trade slogans were ap- 
plied in the Empire. In the mid-1890s, the duties on imported 
fabrics were restored, but under the 1896 law could not ex- 
ceed 3.5 per cent, while a substantial excise was charged on 
fabric goods of Indian mako. 

The British manufacturers’ exports to India were facilitat- 
ed by the construction of railways, ocean-going vessels and 
the commercialisation of the Indian economy. The consump- 
tion of foreign-made fabrics was rising steadily, especially 
among the urban population. It fluctuated greatly, but in 
1896-1897 equalled 1,932 million yards, and in 1913-1914 — 
3 042 million. The extensive commercialisation of the In- 
dian economy can be seen from the increase in freight turn- 
over, too. From 1899 to 1914, the number of goods wagons 
rose from 73,000 to 184,000 and the distance covered by them 
trebled from 1899 to 1912 (from 20 million miles to 60 mil- 
lion). 

Imports of all sorts were rising, especially of manufac- 
tures. f rom 1865 to 1875, they were worth 331 million rupees, 
but from 1905 to 1915 — 1,398 million. Consequently, in the 
decade before the First World War, India’s commodity im- 
ports were 320 per cent higher than their average volume at 
the turn of the 1860s and 1870s. The structure of imports 
remained the same, reflecting the country’s colonial position, 
from 1907 to 1914, for instance, finished goods accounted for 
76.5 per cent of Indian imports, and raw materials for only 
6.87 per cent. The share of ready-made foodstuffs and bever- 
ages was 15 per cent. 

True, there were two factors weakening the commercial 
exploitation of India by British capital in the period of im- 
perialism. In India itself, factory industry was developing 
and putting largo quantities of output on the home market, 
from 1896 to 1914, the consumption of Indian-madei fabrics 
rose from 1,031 million yards to 2,102 million, i.e, it doubled, 
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did much to help pump raw materials out of India, as did 
all sorts of middlemen. They financed the peasants and 
bought up their valuable raw material output cheaply. Plan- 
tations producing various raw materials (especially tea) ex- 
panded in India. 

AH this led to an increase in exports of raw materials and 
ioodstuffs. the value of jute exports rose, for instance, 
from £1.4 million in 1865 to £8.6 million in 1914, the 
figures for grain being £5.9 million and £9.3 million, res- 
pectively. There was, however, a drop in the value of cotton 
J?P° rts ( from ^37.5 million in 1865 to £ll.l million in 
1880), but this was because Indian cotton was of poor quali- 
ty and could not compete with American and Egyptian. In 
many areas, and whole provinces, Bengal among them, cot- 
ton ceased to be grown and was replaced by jute. The cot- 
ton-growing centres were shifting to the central provinces, 
and most of the cotton was now supplied by Hyderabad, Ba- 
*° (1 ?o 4 / nd Travancore - Exports began to go up again and, 
in 1914, stood at £22 million. Moreover, large quantities 
ol oil-seeds, loather and other raw materials were leaving 
India. In India, raw materials accounted for 50.1 per cent 
of India’s exports, but manufactures for only 22.4 per cent. 
A major place in exports belonged to foodstuffs and fbeve- 
rages, the share of which equalled 28.7 per cent from 1907 
to 1914. 

Part of the cheap raw material was processed into finished 
goods by British manufacturers in India itself. This, too, 
however, was accompanied by an expansion of the country’s 
commercial exploitation, since the raw materials were 
bought up at low prices. Marx wrote that, under the conditions 
ot the colonial regime in India, peasant communes “had to 
sell a portion of their produce, and a constantly increasing 
one at that, for the purpose of obtaining money for taxes 
wrung from them— frequently by means of torture— by a 
ruthless and despotic state. These products were sold with- 
out regard to price of production, they were sold at the 
price which the dealer offered, because the peasant perforce 
needed money without fail when taxes became due.” 1 

In the period of imperialism, as Lenin showed, raw mate- 
rial exports rose sharply, and India was no exception. 
Most Indian raw materials, especially jute and cotton, 
went to Britain. From 1885 to 1895, their share in Indian 

1 Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. Ill, p. 726. 
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exports stood at 35 per cent. Later the figure dropped some- 
what but by 1905-1915 was still 28 per cent. From the end 
of the 19th century, largo batches of Indian cotton were also 
exported to Japan, while Indian manufacturers went mainly 
to China, Indonesia and Indochina. 

The total volume of India’s foreign trade was increasing 
rapidly in the period of imperialism. From 1864 to 1869^, 
the mean annual volume of imports was not more than <>17 
million rupees, but for 1909-1914 it was 1,516.7 million. 
Consequently, over this period there was an almost 5-fold 
increase in commodity imports. The mean annual value of 
commodity exports quadrupled (from 558.6 million rupees 
to 2,242.3 million). India was drawn deeply into world com- 
modity turnover. 

It should be noted that its balance of trade was permanent- 
ly in the black. There was a significant difference between 
India and China in their foreign trade, because more raw ma- 
terials were pumped out of the former. Moreover, Indian tea 
ousted Chinese from the world market. The export of opium, 
especially to China, assumed considerable proportions. At 
the same time, many cotton fabrics were exported from In- 
dia to the Far East. Exports of precious metals were consider- 
able and constantly rising. From 1865 to 1875, they were 
worth 17 million rupees; but from 1905 to 1915, 80 million. 
Thus, the overall total of foreign trade was in India’s favour. 
There was also an inflow of precious metals, which covered 
their outflow. From 1865 to 1875, an average of 116 mil- 
lion rupees worth of these metals was flowing into the coun- 
try, and during the prewar decade the figure was already 399 
million. Large quantities of gold and silver accumulated in 
India, but in the hands of the British, the compradore bour- 
geoisie and the feudal nobility. In fact, the golden surface 
hid terrible poverty of the masses, and Britain used ioreign 
trade to ruin them completely. 

4. The monetary policy of the colonial administration. In- 
dia’s very monetary system was used in the period of impe- 
rialism to rob the masses and strengthen the colonial yoke, 
as well as to infringe on the economic interests of this 
enormous country. A clear idea of this is provided by the 
policy pursued by the British satraps in the sphere of money 

circulation. . ,. 

Its problems increased more and more, since commodity 
prices were generally rising in India up to 1913, though with 
spmc interruptions, Moreover, in the 1870s, world silver prices 
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began to fall. This was no chance phenomenon, and a 
protracted one, since it was stimulated by the reduction in 
the role of silver in the money circulation of many countries 
and partly by a drop in the cost of silver mines’ output. The 
demonetisation of silver in Europe and the USA added im- 
petus to its flow into Asia, including India. From 1870 to 
1914, silver depreciated by 60 per cent and, in 1914, it was 
worth only 2.51 per cent of the price of good, while previ- 
ously only 15.57 ounces of silver were needed to buy an 
ounce of gold (1870). 

The British banks even stepped up the flow of silver into 
India in order to cover the enormous exports of raw mate- 
rials. From 1889 to 1894, silver imports reached 610 mil- 
lion rupees (over the entiro five-year period). The .British 
banks made a lot on this, since the depreciation of silver in 
India was slower than elsewhere. 

In India this depreciation intensified the plunder oT the 
masses. A big gap opened between nominal and real wages, 
the latter falling sharply. India became more and more 
financially exhausted, since tributes to Britain had to be 
paid in pounds sterling, in exchange for which increasing 
numbers of rupees had to be handed over. Even the British 
exporters suffered, since they had to sell their goods in 
India for devalued rupees. The drop in the exchange rate of 
the rupee was slower than the depreciation of silver. It 
became profitable to use the silver to mint coins, which, is 
what the British banks, feudals, and usurors actually did, 
sending ingots of silver to the mints. Many speculators began 
to buy up silver to turn it into rupees, and made their for- 
tunes in this way. The export of goods from India was stim- 
ulated by a sort of “currency bonus”, but this fell into 
the hands of the British capitalists, who predominated in 
the sphere of export operations. The British dealers in raw 
materials took advantage of the fact that, in India, silver 
was losing value more slowly, and became rich by buying 
this raw material on the world market, where the price of 
silver was much lower. 

Indian nationalists put forward the slogan of a transition 
to gold metallism, but the colonial powers put a brake on 
this, considering that’the'partial devaluation of the rupee was 
profitable to the British bourgeoisie. Even'so, a monetary 
reform became inevitable f nd was carried ontfrom 1893 
to 1898. It led to the abo ition of ?t, he ^silver standard in 
India’s money circulation, since the devaluation of the 
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rupee had gone too far. The Manchester manufacturers and 
even the colonial officials themselves began to suffer greatly 
from this. From 1874 to 1893, the rupee exchange rate drop- 
ped from 22.35 pence to 13.1. Under the act of July 15, 
1893, the free minting of silver rupees was prohibited by 
private order. Minting became a state monopoly and was 
carried out using only government-owned silver. Up to 
1900 no more silver rupees were being minted at all. As a 
result, the rupee exchange rate was freed from any direct 
link with the market price of silver. A firm rupee exchange 
rate of 16 pence was set, meaning that the pound sterling 
became the currency basis of India’s money circulation. 
The pound-rupee ratio was 1 : 15. Silver virtually ceased 
to be the basis of India’s monetary system. The rupee ex- 
change rate was attached to the British currency and isolat- 
ed from silver. . , , . . qoq 

A set rupee exchange rate was attained only in lo Jo, 
when it was at the level of 16 pence, and was then maintained 
until 1916 When this was achieved in reality, however, 
the artificially high rate began to hamper India’s industrial 
development. The incomes of colonial officials and exporters 
of India manufactures went up, though. The amount of 
paper money in circulation increased but, under the 19UU 
law, the Indian authorities committed themselves to holding 
part of their security reserves in gold and to keeping some 
of them in London. In practice, this meant that Britain ap- 
propriated a substantial quantity of Tndia s gold, though 
this rapacious operation was disguised as being in the inter- 
ests of the “sterling security” of the rupee. 

In this way, as a result of the reform, a stabilisation oi 
the rupee exchange rate was achieved, the British exporters 
of manufactures and capital having been in gTeat, need ol 
this At the same time, India’s economic dependence on Brit- 
ain increased, since the rupee exchange rate was attached 
to that of the pound sterling, and gold and sterling reserves 
be<mn to be held in London, where they were at the disposal 
of Secretary of State for India. India had difficulty exporting 
and remained a sales market for silver. 

The apologists for colonialism assert that the reform re- 
sulted in the establishment of a gold standard, but this did 
not, in fact, happen and the reform actually meant, a tran- 

I sition to a sterling devisen system that spread the colonial 
system to money circulation, too. From 1900 onwards, 
the minting of silver coins was resumed and increased, lhe 
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colonial authorities sought a way to use tho imported silver. 
Moreover, minting provided a substantial money income. 
The supply of paper money in circulation was also growing. 

In 1900-1901, there were 288.8 million paper rupees in 
circulation, and in 1912-1913 — 656.2 million. The increase in 
the volume of paper money circulation by 125 per cent over 
such a short period did not correspond to the growth in com- 
modity turnover. In 1903 the universal isation of paper money 
began. Banknotes were increasingly recognised as legal ten- 
der and a universal means of payment (especially ones worth 
5, 10, 25 or more rupees), though silver coins still predomi- 
nated in circulation. At the same time, gold began to flow 
in in large quantities. From 1900 to 191 4, net gold imports 
reached the enormous sum of 2,166 million rupees (total). 

Colonialism left its mark in that money circulation and 
the currency system in India were closely linked with the 
finances of the colonial administration, and even more so 
with state credit. At the same time, the issue of banknotes 
was separated from the turnover of bills of exchange of a 
commercial nature and from the crediting of tho economy, so 
it did nothing to encourage the country’s economic develop- 
ment. Payments on foreign trade were based primarily on gov- 
ernment securities, which were bought and sold in London. 
The regulation of the exchange rate of the Indian rupee was 
closely tied to the paymont of colonial tribute to Britain. 
Support for tho stability of the rupee was made a function 
of state credit and British government securities, so it was, 
in fact, largely fictitious. During the’1907 economic crisis, 
the promise to exchange silver rupees for gold was rescind- 
ed. 

5. The expansion of foreign capital. India’s economic posi- 
tion was greatly influenced by the latest shifts in the economy 
of imperialism. As Lenin showed, the period of imperial- 
ism ' was characterised by the mass export of capital to the 
colonies/ semi-colonies and economically backward coun- 
tries. This was seen in India, too, the country being a typical 
colony and the most important one in the British Empire. 
British capital flowed into India: the economic base of colo- 
nialism was thus expanded and the exploitation of the masses 
stepped up. It acquired new forms and the system of wage 
slavery became the lot of millions of people. The traditional 
methods of tax and commercial exploitation proved inade- 
quate' for .the system of monopoly capitalism, so large amounts 
of capital were exported to India in order to expand 


the exploitation of wage workers and make use, on the spot, 
of tho cheap raw materials and incredibly cheap manpower. 
The so-called “Asiatic poverty” was an economic reserve for 
the capitalist monopolies and attracted enlightened slave- 
owners .with its promise of high profits. 

The export of capital to India had, it is true, begun at 
the time of the East India Company’s domination, as is 
clearly shown by figures on the growth of India’s state debt 
(the country was vanquished and plundered by means ot 
foreign loans, which it had to pay off over decades). The 
state debt was growing much faster than Indian capitalism 
and was parasitic in character. Only part of the loans placed 
in Britain were used, from the mid-19th century, to build 
railways, irrigating systems and public amenities. 

Right from the beginning, a major role in the export ot 
capital was played by foreign banks, which appeared at the 
end of the 18th century. Later, in the first halt of the 19th 
century, so-called presidential banks, i.e., banks for entire 
provinces, were set up in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
They were the offspring of the East India Company and were 
designed to facilitate colonial plunder and a step-up in the 
commercial exploitation of India. It was a matter of financ- 
ing the commercial operations of various companies. These 
banks remained after 1858, too, as semi-government insti- 
tutions. They were headed by the British, who also owned 
the overwhelming majority of the shares. Presidential banks 
held the budgetary resources of the colonial authorities, 
financed them and placed government securities; they were 
closely connected with government credit. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the resources of these banks grew only slowly and from 
1870 to 1900, their total deposits (government and private, 
plus capital and reserves) rose from only 118.3 million ru- 
pees to 156.8 million. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
however, this process gained momentum, mainly owing to 
an inflow of private deposits. From 1900 to 1910, total de 
posits increased to 365.8 million rupees. Having monopo- 
lised India’s internal credit, the presidential banks were 
able to pay their share-holders large dividends. 

In 1914 , the Bank of Madras paid 12 per cent, the Bank 
of Bombay — 13.5 per cent, and the Bank of Bengal— 16 per 
cent. In 1913, those banks accounted for 40 per cant of the 
total deposits of all banks functioning on Indian territory 
(616 million rupees). 

Moreover, even when the East India Company was rob- 
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bing the country, So-called Agency Houses wefe set up in 
India to deal with the transfer of currency, partly to engage 
in commerce, and to credit foreign trade, operations. Later, 
private banks of British origin emerged, though the East 
India Company tried to prevent this. In 1842, the Oriental 
Banking Corporation began functioning, followed by the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and the 
Chartered Bank of Great Britain (1853). The system of joint- 
stock hanks was introduced to India, too. In 1880, there 
were already four foreign hanks in the country, in 1900 — 8, 
and, in 1910 — 11. They were managed from outside India 
and were not subject to its laws, enjoying virtually the 
right of exterritoriality. Indians could only be clerks and 
tellers in them, though the banks pumped large dividends 
out of India and became yet another heavy burden to the 
country. In 1913, such banks held 34 per cent of all deposits 
(241 million rupees out of 911 million) in India’s banking 
system. From 1870 to 1900, the operations of British banks 
in India grew rapidly. Later, from 1900 to 1913, the resources 
of foreign banks rose even faster than those of presiden- 
tial and Indian banks. Profits were very high. From 1918 
to 1929, for instance, the Mercantile Bank of India paid 
its share-holders a 17 per cent dividend, and the Chartered 
Bank of India— even 20.25 per cent. 

There are no precise figures available on the scale of capi- 
tal exports to India, but they were no doubt enormous. It is 
believed that, as early as 1869, India’s foreign securities 
were worth 4.4 billion rupees and, by 1910, had reached 
5.4-6. 7 billion. Only after 1910 did foreign investments 
begin to fall. Yet about 50 per cent of these enormous sums 
went for non-productive purposes, since India remained a 
colony of the British Empire. Thus, according to Sir George 
Paish’s calculations, in 1909/1910, out of £365.3 million 
of British capital investment in India and Ceylon, £178.9 
million were in the form of government securities (loans by 
the colonial authorities). To this should be added invest- 
ment in railways (£136.5 million), tea and coffee planta- 
tions (£19.6 million), rubber plantations (£4.6 million), 
mines (£3.5 million), banks (£3.4 million), commercial 
and industrial establishments (£2.6 million), public ame- 
nities and others (£16 million). Consequently, the lion’s 
share of the capital was swall owed up by the financial require- 
ments of the colonial satraps. The rest went almost entirely 
into railway construction and the production of raw mate- 
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rials. Only negligible sums Were used to develop India ; s 

industry. , 

The expansion of foreign capital strengthened India s 
colonial enslavement. The export of capital was a mighty 
weapon in the hands of the imperialists. Financial means 
backed up military occupation. There was an increase in the 
exploitation of the masses. As Marx noted, even in 1881, 
that which the British took annually from the Indians— in 
the form of rent, dividends from the railways, of which the 
Indians had absolutely no need, pensions to military and 
civilian officials, the costs of the Afghan and other wars, 
and so on and so forth— that which they took from them with- 
out any equivalent, without counting what they appropriat- 
ed for themselves every year in India itself, i.e., counting 
only the value of goods that the Indians were forced to send 
every year, free of charge, to Britain — exceeded the total 
incomes of 60 million peasants and industrial workers in 
India. This was real blood-letting. Famines followed one 
after another in the country, and on a scale of which Europe 
simply had no conception. 2 It has been calculated that, from 
1850 to 1914, values worth £2.75 billion were for ever re- 
moved from India. 

6. The industrial development of India. Though the colonial 
regime dominated, Indian industry did develop during 
the period of imperialism. Railways were so essential for 
exporting raw materials and importing goods that even the 
British satraps had to encourage their construction. The 
British monopolies needed enterprises for carrying out the 
primary processing of raw materials (ginneries, packing 
warehouses, rice-polishing factories, tea factories, and enter- 
prises for paocessing indigo). Some sorts of raw material were 
more profitable to process in India (jute, and partly cotton), 
since manpower was very cheap there, and then export as 
finished goods for enormous superprofits. Hard coal was 
required as fuel for the railways, plants, factories and public 
amenities, so coal-mining acquired very great importance. 

Consequently, the economic contradictions of the colonial 
regime and the foreign capitalists’ pursuit of colonial super- 
profits engendered the conditions for a certain development 
of Indian industry. The inflow of foreign capital also promot- 
ed this, part of it being invested in industry. Lenin wrote 

2 See: “Marx to Nikolai Frantsevich Danielson in St. Petersburg, 
February 19, 1881”, in Marx/Engels, Selected Correspondence , p. 316. 
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that imperialism “accelerates capitalist development in the 
most backward countries, and thereby extends and intensi- 
fies the struggle against national oppression.” 15 It is under- 
standable that the partial development of some branches of 
light industry and raw material production was not menacing 
to colonialism. Indian’s economic dependence on Britain was 
even strengthened. 

In addition, factors connected with India’s own internal 
development also had an effect. The commodity nature of the 
economy increased, and the home market became more capa- 
cious. The disintegration of feudalism was well advanced 
as a result of the many agrarian reforms and tho develop- 
ment of “commercial farming”, the break-up of communes, 
and the expropriation of part of the feudal lords. The migra- 
tion of the peasants assumed considerable proportions. Their 
expropriation increased even more and inexhaustible sup- 
plies appeared of very cheap manpower. The Indian com- 
pradores accumulated very big capitals which, even as early 
as the 1850s and 1860s, were sometimes used for industrial 
purposes. The industrial revolution that began at the time 
and continued in the 1870s stimulated the further develop- 
ment of factory industry in India. 

The construction of railways was of extreme economic 
importance, especially since no canals were built for trans- 
portation purposes. From 1869 to 1879, the colonial admin- 
istration laid railways even at its own expense. From 1879, 
private companies were involved in this again. Previously, 
their dividends had been guaranteed, but this time they 
were given financial assistance and allocated land. Some 
railways were built by local rulers. As a result, India s 
railway network expanded quite rapidly. In 1913-1914 it 
reached 34,656 miles. A large share of the lin s was in the 
hands of the colonial authorities, since they bought up all 
the railways that private companies had built for guaranteed 
minimum dividends. Numerous loans and even funds in- 
tended for rendering assistance to the starving were used for 
building railways. As before, lines were laid from regions 
where raw materials were produced to seaports, as well as ones 
of strategic importance, while the interests of domestic trade 
were ignored. A dual management system arose, since the 


* V. I. Lenin, “The Military Programme of the Proletarian Revo- 
lution.”, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 78. 
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state-owned railways were run by private companies under 
state supervision. This gave rise to many difficulties. 

Very big capitals were involved in the railways. In 19M, 
they totalled *227 million. The expansion oi the rai w*y 
system required an increase in the amou.rt of coaI mine ^ 

On to 1886. coal output was growing only slowly, but. the 
it P pu? on a spurt. From 1885 to 1804, the number of workers 
rose from 22,745 to 43,197 and the coal output Iran i- 
lion to 2 8 million tonnes. The rise was considerably held 
back however, by transport difficulties. The coal was mined 
in Bengal (75 per cent) and it cost a lot to transport rt to 
the industrial centres (such as Bombay). lt ua ; 

profitable to export it than to use it 

1895 53 665 tonnes were exported, while 800, UUU tonnes cn 
British coal were imported into Bombay. Later, coal output 

ioal'b'd TalSnicdCbc imported from Britain. Ben- 
gali and Welsh coal cost roughly the same at the seaports m 

the west of India (such as Karachi). 

Oil extraction began in Upper Burma. In 188/, L*o com 
rnnies were founded and began using modern technology 
for this purpose. In 1890 output had already 
linn (rations, in 1900—37.7 million and, in 1.J14— mu 
lion Also worth noting was the organisation of the mining 
r n ;Zese ore in 1892 (on the territory ot the Madras 
Province) The expansion of the steel industry m Euiop, 
* Tthe US \ stimulated the demand for manganese ore. 
Out nut 6 increased Tnd , fro m 1908 to 1911, India became the 
world’s biggest manganese ore exporter, the total output being 
px norted In 1913, 20,500 people were engaged in minin B it. 

The mining of gold expanded from 1880; many companies 
emerged for developing the Koler deposits on the temtory 
of Mysore). Salt was mined in large quantities, but not 
pnouffh°to cover domestic demand. India was the world s big- 
test mica mining country. In 1913, 18,000 people were em- 
nl oved in this industry. The mining of saltpetre was not 
increasing, even though India had a monopoly in this sphere, 
mainlv because of competition from substitutes 

Finally a major event was the emergence of a modern met- 
allurgicaV industry. The company belonging to tho Indian 
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capitalist Jamshelji Tata built a metallurgical works that 
began operating in 1911. 


In general, however, heavy industry was still in its infancy 
and was not characteristic of India in the period under con- 
sideration (1870-1917). This is shown eloquently by the 
fact that India had no modern metallurgical industry or, 
engineering, and had to import large quantities of coal, 
railway equipment, machine-tools, and so on. Foreign capital 
avoided heavy industry, since it required large investments 
and did not always promise high profits (since the capital 
turnover was slow and the market limited). On the other 
hand, heavy industry would have helped India achieve eco- 
nomic independence, and this certainly did not figure in the 
colonial authorities' plans. 

In India, from 1870 to 1917, it was primarily light indus- 
try that developed, with cotton production in first place. 
From 1879 to 1895. the number of cotton mills increased from 
58 to 144, that of workers from 39,537 to 139,578, that of 
spindles from 1.4 million to 3.7 million, and of looms from 
13,307 to 34,161. Moreover, in the first two decades I here 
was a rapid increase in I lie production of yarn, owing to 
increased exports of it to China and Japan. From 1879 
1o 1891 , yarn exports rose from £20.7 million to 1-170.5 mil- 
lion. From 1890. however, Japanese businessmen began to 
build their own cotton-spinning mills and import raw cotton 
from India rather than yarn. Weaving began to expand fa- 
ster in India. No major changes had taken place in the loca- 
tion of India’s cotton industry by the turn of the century. 
In 1894-1895, out of 144 factories, 100 were on the territory 
of the Bombay Presidency, and 67 of these in Bombay 
itself. 

Later, from 1895 to 1900, India suffered greatly from fa- 
mines and epidemics. The home market contracted tempo- 
rarily; the working people of Bombay were dying from 
dysentery and plague or escaping to the countryside. In 
1902, speculation iri cotton began in America, so it went up 
in price and the product ion of certain types (of lower quality) 
became unprofitable. The Chinese market was disrupted 
and the depression lasted until 1905. Even so, India’s cotton 
industry continued to grow. In 1913-1914, the number of 
factories reached 264, of workers — 260,847, of spindles— 6.6 
million and of looms — 96,088. The number of spindles began 
once more to grow faster than that of looms, but later a 
different picture emerged. At the beginning of the 20th 
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century, the rise in the number of looms overtook 1 1 < 
spindles. Moreover, the output of fine fabrics and ones 
higher quality increased. This reflected the pressure of com 
petition on the Chinese market, where Indian nnanufacturers 
had to compete with British and Japanese ones. About a 
sixth or a seventh of the fabric goods produced weie export 
ed, primarily to the Arab countries. Persia and Eas VV r ! ca ; 

Second place belonged to the jute industry, which had 
been founded back in the 1850s and 1860s Later it grew 
almost as fast as cotton production, though its raw materia 
base was less reliable (owing to fluctuations in the v e ) 
and the demand for the output less stable. Even so the con- 
centration of production told on the jute industry mure, 
and the number of spindles and looms increased steadily. 
Thus, from 1879 to 1895. the number ofjactoji es went, up 
from 22 to 29, of workers from 27,494 to /o.lo/ . of spint - 
from 70,840 to 201,217 and of looms from 4.9-ib to 10,0 ±8. 
Consequently . the number of workers and machines was ns 
& much faster than those of factories. This means that only 
bin enterprises were being built and production was being 
oxnauded to existing ones. This industry was located mainly 
around Calcutta. Out of 29 factories, 26 were s.tuat^ theic. 

was because Bengal was the only supplier of raw jute 
h, 1 ho period from 1895 to 1900, the jute factories coffered 
from the consequences of the famine and from a drop in the 
demand for sacks. Later, the industry went through repeated 
depressions (such as in 19054906). Competition on world 
markets, especially in Germany and the USA, was felt 
increasingly Yet the growth of the jute mdus ry s 4U< - 

tinned, as can be seen from the fact that, from 1895 to. 1914, 
the number of factories rose to 64, of spindles to *4 8J 
of looms lo 36.050 and of workers, to 216,28b. I he cmei 
trend noted above emerged once more: the numbers of work- 
er and machines grew faster than those of factories. Tb _ 
influence of monopoly capitalism on the concentration of 

Twnduetion was revealed very clearly. . . 

P The development of the cotton and jute industries m 
India could not, of course, shake the foundations of colon- 
KU m On the contrary, in fact, it led to a strengthening of 

it, economic dependence. Bengal became a monoculture prov- 
ince and wholly depended on British firms buying jute 
I t « processing in Calcutta’s factories was carried out with 
he lie p of cheap manpower, which brought the firms enorm- 
,ms profits. When they became the monopoly suppliers 
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of sacks to the world market, the British capitalists began 
to make even more money for themselves. They robbed the 
Bengali peasant (when purchasing his jute), exploited the 
Calcutta worker and appropriated monopoly rent on the 
world market. Iri the cotton industry, Indian capital held 
rather strong positions, but British businessmen also used 
it for the commercial exploitation of the peasants (by pur- 
chasing the valuable raw materials cheaply) and the Bom- 
bay workers. The output from Bombay’s mills was exported 
to China or sold in India itself, in both cases bringing in 
colonial superprofits. 

Hie influence of colonialism was particularly clear in the 
raw material industry, which was a true offspring of colon- 
ialism and was intensively implanted by British raw ma- 
terial speculators. 

This industry was closely linked with agriculture, 50 
per cent of it being involved in this sphere. Tea and coffee 
plantations were agro-industrial enterprises that brought 
in big incomes. British firms were able to exploit hired agri- 
cultural labourers and factory workers at one and the same 
time, and then reap monopoly rent on the world market. 
Indian tea was gradually ousting Chinese and the British 
were gaining a monopoly. From 1885 to 1895, the area of tea 
plantations increased from 284,000 acres to 433,133, most 
of them in Assam, which, in 1896, accounted for 67.4 per 
cent of the total area under tea. Tea plantations were, how- 
ever, expanding in Bengal, the North-West provinces, the 
Punjab and the South of Tndia. Output was growing even 
faster than the area of plantations, since the cultivation 
techniques were improving and machinery began to be used 
to some extent. Sales expanded and the share of Indian tea 
in British imports rose from 4 per cent in 1866 to 59 per 
cent in 1903, and Ceylonese to 31 per cent, that of Chinese 
tea falling to 10 per cent. After 1895, however, prices began 
rapidly falling and, from 1902 to 1906, a contraction of 
the area of tea plantations became inevitable. From 1906 
onwards, however, they started expanding again. 

The coffee plantations were situated in the Madras Pres- 
idency and flourished up to 1879. From then until 1888, 
however, Brazilian competition pushed prices down and 
many plantations were turned over to tea. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that 96 per cent of Indian coffee 
was exported. True, from 1889 to 1896 matters improved, 
since political events in Brazil reduced competition from 
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that quarter. From 1896, Brazilian competition grew again 
and prices hurtled downwards. From 1900 to 1914, coffee 
plantations were contracting, from 260,887 to 203.677 acres. 

The production of indigo remained virtually stable from 
1860 to 1895. In 1894-1895 exports reached their peak, and 
then began to fall. The reason was German competition. 
From 1897, factory-made anvline dyes became widely avail- 
able. From 1895 to 1914. Indian exports of indigo dropped 
to less than a fifteenth, while domestic demand remained 
negligible. 

India had a long-standing sugar industry, hut it was de- 
stroyed by foreign competition. At the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, large quantities of sugar began to be imported from 
Java and elsewhere. Sugar refineries became unprofitable. 
In the United Provinces over 180 refineries closed down from 
1895 to 1900. The cultivation of sugar-cane was falling rap- 
idly. 

It should also be noted that from 1870 to 1914, many 
ginneries, packing plants (with cotton presses), rice-pol- 
ishing plants, and so on were set. up in India. All they did, 
however, was to serve export firms and strengthen the eco- 
nomic positions of colonialism. It became easier to pump raw 
materials and foodstuffs out of the country, this being one 
of the primary tasks of the British monopolies. 

In general, from 1870 to 1914, India advanced little in 
industrial development. Heavy industry did not grow 
substantially, while the light and raw materials industries 
merely consolidated the economic positions of colonialism. 
This was confirmed by the 1911 census, which registered 
7,113 “factories”, hut this definition included all enterprises 
with 20 or more workers. Meanwhile, only 4,569 enterprises 
of this type were using mechanical motors, i.e., less than 
two-thirds. In most cases these were manufactories or even 
simple capitalist co-operative enterprises. The number of 
workers reached 2,105,824, but about 40 per cent of these 
were employed on plantations (810,407 people) and primar- 
ily in the textile industry (557,589). More precise figures on 
the distribution of workers are as follows: tea plantations— 
703,585, cotton industry— 308,190, jute— 222,319, coal- 
142, 977, railways— 98,723, coffee plantations— 57,623, brick 
and tile works— 46,156, mills and rice-polishing plants — 
42,374, printing works— 41,598, indigo plantations— 30,795, 
gold mines — 28,592, mechanical and engineering works — 
23,147, and so on. 
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7. The formation of the industrial bourgeoisie. Colonialism 
deformed the development- of Indian industry, adapting if 
to the interests of the British monopolies. A clear idea oi 
this is provided by the fate of leather production, which 
had for a long time been developing in the region oi Madras 
and in the 19th century gave rise to small-scale forms of 
capitalist production. From 1899, the mass-scale export of 
raw leather began, in connection with the discovery in Ame- 
rica of chrome tanning methods and the expansion ol the 
factory production of footwear. The prices of raw materials 
went up and Madras's leather-works closed down. Attempts 
to introduce chrome tanning failed. 

Indian industry was developing very slowly, and the 
enterprises that were built usually belonged to foreigners. 
Tea, coffee and other plantations were, as a rule, owned by 
British capitalists. The railways and coal mines were held 
securely by the British. The jute industry was set up by 
British businessmen and made them rich. True, Indian 
capital was involved and in 1913, 55 per cent of the shares 
in jute factories belonged to Indians. British capital played 
a significant role in the cotton industry. In 1898. out of the 
£14.9 million capital of cotton mills, a third belonged to 
British citizens. Their share in the capital of paper mills, 
wool-weaving mills, ginneries, creameries, sugar refineries 
and all sorts of plantation reached 75 per cent. 

British firms reaped enormous profits from Indian indus- 
try. It has been established that, the textile plants of south- 
ern I ndia gave a 50 per cent rate of profit. This was achieved 
by means of the harsh exploitation of the workers, the 
use of cheap raw materials, and so on. A major role was also 
played by exploitation of the local peasantry. For decades 
on end, the firm Parry and Co. monopolised the production 
of sugar and treacle there, purchasing the raw material from 
the peasants for a song. Yet the latter were forced to buy 
fertilisers at treble their real price. Even transport problems 
were solved at the peasants’ expense. 

In the period from 1870 to 1917, however, national capi- 
talism also gained strength in India. Its development was 
inseparably linked with the expropriation of the masses and 
the formation of big capitals. In India, the processes of 
primitive accumulation, which had started much earlier, 
were still underway. This was because of the country’s 
economic backwardness, the retention of feudal relations in 
the countryside, the domination of colonialism and plunder 
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of the country. As a result, at the beginning of the 20th 
century, processes that had been initiated long before were 
still to be observed. 

As in China, money-lending held secure and acquired 
monstrous forms. It has been calculated that in 1911 the 
Indian peasants were in debt to money-lenders to the tune 
of 3 billion rupees. These were almost always loans on fet- 
tering terms and the debts snowballed with time. In 1896, 
one man is known to have received a loan of only 26 rupees 
on the earnest of his land. The money-lenders, however, 
demanded 37.5 per cent interest, and so in 1906, according 
to the system of compound interest, the debt had reached 
500 rupees. There were many different types of loan, but 
they wore all essentially granted on a usury basis and fet- 
tering terms. 

Trade itself was closely linked with money-lending. The 
middleman as a rule acted as a money-lender, loo, advancing 
the craftsmen money or purchasing the peasants' harvest in 
advance. The trading anil money-lending castes that had 
taken shape previously expanded their p lund crons activities. 
The Marwaris of Uajputana operated on a particularly large 
scale. They charged 12-48 per cent annual interest on loans 
to the peasants. The Marwaris expanded into Gujarat, Ma- 
harashtra and so on, acting mostly as village shop-keepers 
or money-lenders. By granting loans, they were able to buy 
up the harvest cheaply and, later, to appropriate the land. 
At the same lime, the Marwaris settled in the towns of Ma- 
harashtra and Nagpur, where they operated with big capi- 
tals. Sometimes this money was used to set up enterprises 
for the primary processing of agricultural raw materials, 
but usually for purchasing land. The Marwaris penetrated 
into Hindustan and seized the land there by means of money- 
lending operations. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
many representatives of this caste were among the biggest 
land-owners in the United Provinces. When they reached 
Bengal, the Marwaris expanded the commercial and usury 
exploitation of the peasants. The jute industry was in the 
hands of the British, but the Marwaris bought up shares and 
used their capital partly for industrial purposes. At the 
same lime, the Marwaris set up various factories of their 
own. At the beginning of the First World War, they owned 
19 mechanised factories (out of 55) in Calcutta, though they 
were quite small. The Marwari money-lenders maintained 
close contacts with one another and in 1898 formed an asso- 
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ciation. They played a very important, part in trade through 
the port of Calcutta and predominated as trading middlemen 
in Assam, supplying the tea plantations with goods and 
binding the craftsmen. In the second half of the lJth cen- 
tury, the Marwaris penetrated through Hyderabad into the 
territory of Deccan. 

The activities of this amazing caste provide a clear idea 
of the archaic forms of primitive capital accumulation that, 
remained in India even during the period of imperialism. 
The huge capitals accumulated by the Marwaris were not, 
however, usually invested in industry, hut were spent on 
land and valuables. This was inevitable under Hie conditions 
of the semi-feudal regime and the domination ot colonialism, 
which swallowed up even the local bourgeoisie's capitals 
Thus in Bengal there were rich people, hut. they confined 
themselves to purchasing the shares of British companies, 
lo acting as middlemen, and trying for appointments on 
the staff of foreign firms. The now wealthy merchants of 
Maharashtra bought, land instead of setting up factories. 
Capital was stagnant, as in other parts ot India and China. 
True, for tax purposes, the Moratha princes (the lords ot 
Baroda. Indore, and Gwalior) at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury promoted the growth of industry and themselves built 
large-scale enterprises and financed railways. In lo//, lor 
instance, the Prince of Indore built a cotton mill that cost 
him the large sum of 770.000 rupees. In 1876, he gave a loan 
to railway companies worth 15 million rupees at an interest 
ra t e 0 f 4.5 per cent, for a period of 101 years. The lord of 
Gwalior also granted 39 million rupees for railway construc- 
tion (at 4 per cent interest). It seemed as if India was taking 
the Japanese development path and that, the feudal lords 
would turn bourgeois. “Sacrifices” like those outlined above 
were, however, only an episode in India s economic altairs. 
The country’s princes preferred feudal incomes, winch 

seemed more reliable. T 

Even so, national capitalism did develop m India, too, 
in spite of a whole series of unfavourable conditions. 1 he 
foundations for this were laid in the preceding period when 

the industrial revolution began. In the 18o0s and 1860s 
Indian capitalists built many cotton mills. The compradores 
continued to make money later on, too. Existing factories 
brought in huge profits, which were invested m industry. 

In many branches of Indian industry, manufactory pro- 
duction was developing, creating the preconditions for lac- 
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lory production or even growing into it. Thus, in the United 
Provinces (the territory of the State of Uttar Pradesh today), 
the traditional development of glass production led Lo the 
emergence of manufactories, and during the First World War 
large-scale glass factories were built in Firozabad. The factory- 
owners were the former manufactory-owners, and very skil- 
led craftsmen were used as workers. Small manufactories 
began to receive glass from factories, and made costume 
jewellery out of it by hand, in the same way, in the sugar 
industry of these provinces the first modern- type sugar fac- 
tories began to emergo on the basis of local manufactories 
(processing sugar cane into syrup). In 1912, India’s first 
modern sugar factory was set up there, in the Pilibhit dist- 
rict. It was founded by the Prasad brothers, who had made 
their money through trade and money-lending. A year later, 
a land-owner set up the second such factory, in the Gorakhpur 
district. By 1909, there were 339 sugar manufactories ( khand - 
sari) in this district. 

A direct, growth of manufactories into factories was ob- 
served only rarely, since the manufactory-owners had little 
capital at their disposal. Even so, in India, too, factories 
often relied on the markets supplied by the manufactories, 
used their raw material base and skilled personnel. Indian 
capitalism was not a purely “imported” phenomenon, as had 
become evident by the 1850s and 1860s, when Indian capi- 
talists began building factories in Bombay. 

Later, from 1870 to 1914, the capitals of the Bombay com- 
pradores penetrated even more into factory industry. A clear 
idea is given of this by the entrepreneurial activities of 
the Parsee Jamshetji Tata, who initially worked in military 
supplies and speculated in cotton. In 1869, he built a cotton 
mill in Bombay, and then transferred his business to Nagpur, 
where, in 1877, he set up a new enterprise called the “Em- 
press”. Tata immediately assimilated the latest methods of 
capitalist exploitation, having established an unlimited 
working day, bonuses for length of service, work without 
interruptions, and the like. He also created a joint-stock 
company” of workers, which issued 10-rupee shares. The 
forms in which capital was mobilised were very flexible. 
From 1877 to 1907, the capital of Tata’s company increased 
from 1.5 to 4.7 million rupees, as a result of harsh exploitation 
of the workers. The average annual profit rate for the first 
twenty years was 43 per cenL, and Tata paid out 20 per cent 
dividends. At the beginning of the 20th century, he set him- 
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self the task of building an iron and steel works, and m 
1911 it was completed. The British monopolies refused to 
provide financial help and their agents in India raised all 
sorts of obstacles even to geological prospecting (in Southern 
Bihar). Tata’s geologists were not allowed^to work in the 
central princedoms, but Tata took advantage of the struggle 
between the international monopolies to gain technical as- 
sistance from the USA. The works proved very proli table 
and, from 1912 to 1916, net profits reached 23.5 million ru- 
pees, topping share capital (23.1 million). 

Apart from Tata, many other manufacturers emerged from 
among the Gujarat bourgeoisie and especially the Bombay 
compradores. The Bombay manufacturer Morarjee Gokuldas 
built factories even deep within the country. In 1874, eleven 
new factories were opened in Bombay itself. Later, the rate 
of construction fell off, with only two factories being built 
over the next eight years. In 1883, Bombay’s cotton industry 
was supplemented by 13 mills, 8 of which belonged to In- 
dian capitalists. They included DinshawM. Petit, N. B. .Tee- 
jeebhoy, and other merchants from Bombay. The Parsee 
Kaikhusro Ileeramanck, a silk merchant, built three fac- 
tories from 1883 to 1888; in 1888 the spinning mill built by 
F. E. Currimbhoy (who traded in opium, cotton and yarn as 
far as Japan) started operating. 

In all, from 1881 to 1900, 57 factories were built in Bom- 
bay, 39 of them, moreover, by Indian capitalists, who often 
obtained credit from the Marwari money-lenders. From 
1871 to 1915, 86 cotton mills grew up there, of which 61 be- 
longed to the bourgeoisie. Bombay’s industry was 75 por 
cent set up by local capitalists, primarily compradores. 
In 1908, the capitals of just the joint-stock companies in 
Bombay were worth 186.5 million rupees, with industrial 
enterprises accounting for about 117 million of this. 

True, Indian capitalists had to set up their national indus- 
try under difficult conditions. The colonial dictatorship 
worked against them. In 1894, for instance, an excise tax 
was established on Indian-made cotton goods. The 1893 
monetary reform, making the rupee dependent on the pound 
sterling, weakened the positions of Indian importers of 
cotton fabrics. Indian manufacturers purchased machinery 
in Britain and paid high wages to foreign exporLs. The famine 
and plague at the end of the 19th century, followed by the 
depression, undermined many enterprises. From 1895 to 
1915, 44 companies went bankrupt: they owned 58 fac- 
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tories, or about, two-thirds of all Bombay’s cotton m- 

tl '' Moreover, Indian enterprises were supervised by the so- 
called Managing Agencies, which became genuine para- 
sitical growths. They emerged at the time ol the Last India 
Company, during the evolution of the Agency Houses, and 
went over increasingly from foreign trade operations to 
domestic trade and the financing of industrial enterprises. 
This was furthered by the 1882 Act on Indian J oint-btock 
Companies. Such agencies grew up in Bengal (lor jute), 
Bihar (coal), Assam (tea), and then in Bombay and Alime- 
dabad. In the second half of the 19th century, the agencies 
covered urban transport and almost all branches ol industry, 
holding a monopoly of the placement of shares, the delivery 
of equipment, and even commercial ties A commission 
of 5 per cent, was charged on all forms ol brokerage. Houn 
der’s (promotional) profits went almost in their entirety to 
l he agencies. They often dictated to the managements, too. 

The development of Indian capitalism and the formation 
of a national bourgeoisie told very clearly on the history 
of the banks belonging to Indian capitalists The first bank 
of this sort was established hack in 1/ /0, and was called the 
Bank of Hindustan. It was set up in Calcutta and lasted lor 
quite a long time (until 1832). In 1785, the Bengal Bank and 
the General Bank of India emerged, but went bankrupt m 
6 years. From 1833 to i860, 12 Indian hanks were set up, 
but half of them closed down. The operations of the others 
were very limited. In 1860, the colonial authorities copied 
the British laws and sanctioned the principle of limited lia 
bility of joint-stock companies, but this act did not then 
lead to the development of joint-stock banks, since India is 
capitalist development was proceeding only slowly. At the 
time of the cotton fever in the early 1860s, some Indian banks 
went bankrupt and even later on new ones were set up very 
rarely The Allahabad Bank did, it is true, appear m I860, 
the Alliance Bank of Simla in 1874, and the People’s Bank 

of Punjab in 1891. . . , 

From 1906 to 1908, however, an intensive growth ol na- 
tional banks began in India. In particular, such large- 
scale credit establishments appeared as the Indian Bank 
1 1906), the State or Central Bank of India (1911), and the 
Bank of Mysore (1913). Bank capital, especially deposits, 
started growing very rapidly. Over a period of only 7-8 years, 
they more than doubled. A general picture of the dcvelop- 
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iiient oi tlic banking system oi Indian capitalism is provided 
by the following figures. From 1870 to 1905, the number of 
major national banks in India increased from. 2 to 0, their 
paid-up capital and reserves from 1.2 million to 1(3.2 mil- 
lion rupees, and their deposits from 1.4 to 119.9 million. 
These ligures seem rather modest. The banking system of 
Indian capitalism was very late in developing. Its opera- 
tions assumed a broad scope only at the end of the 19 Lh 
century. This also reflected the domination of colonialism, 
which doomed the country to economic backwardness. 

8. The economic position oj Lhe workers, in India, as in China, 
Japan and Russia, there was a big gap between the scale of 
the expropriation of the masses, and the growth rate of 
capitalism and the formation of the working class. An agra- 
rian overpopulation became a fact, and this had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the condition of millions oi people, including 
factory workers. This overpopulation became a sort of eco- 
nomic reserve for colonialism. It was used extensively by 
foreign capitalists to fetter the workers. The colonial regime 
was brought into the factory, and loans on shackling terms, 
miserly wages, the long working day, difficult working con- 
ditions, and despotism on the part oi the owners were char- 
acteristic of Indian industry, too. British capitalists threw 
off their guises on the colonial outskirts and forgot that they 
were the embodiment of the “free world', as the corrupt 
agents of the bourgeoisie call capitalism nowadays. Capi- 
talism appeared in iLs primitive nakedness, its harsh laws 
were shown up and wage slavery proved to be merely a va- 
riety of ordinary slavery, which Lhe Indians had known for 
millennia. The rate of proht was very high, and this was the 
only thing that interested the British capitalists. For the 
sake of proht, they were prepared to turn India into a de- 
sert; they were untouched even by the death of their workers, 
who could be replaced by crowds of people ready to do any 
job for a cup of rice, just to stay alive. It is considered that 
the landless proletariat made up from a third to a half of 
rural population. 

The manufacturers made broad use of the colonial dicta- 
torship to reduce people to the status of draft cattle. Any 
resistance was declared illegal and harshly suppressed, lhe 
workers were thrown out into the streets, which was the 
worst possible punishment for them, lhe caste system made 
it difficult for even factory workers to organise themselves, 
and certain specific features of the formation of Lhe working 
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class exerted an impact. In India, as in China and Japan 
the separation of the workers from the land, and especially 
from the village, proved a very painful and protracted pro- 
cess Even if thev lost their land, they still considered them- 
selves to be inhabitants of their home villages That is where 
their relatives remained, and they often made trips home, 
sometimes to help with the farming. The skilled factory work- 
er often worked long years in the factory, but left his family 
in the village, to which he returned to die once his useful- 
ness was exhausted. Clan and communal traditions predomi- 
nated over the workers and drew them to the village. Exploi- 
tation of people from the villages, especially young people, 
assumed a broad scale. The formation of a hereditary pro e- 
tariat advanced substantially only in Bombay. In the other 
centres of Indian industry, and especially on the plantations, 
the workers maintained their links with their villages. 
The Indian worker simply could not believe m the durability 
of capitalism and considered his condition of bondage to 
bo only temporary. Sometimes the workers were taken to 
remote enterprises by manpower suppliers. For usance, 
from 1885 onwards, many of the workers in Calcutta s jute 
factories came from the North-West provinces and Orissa. 
Agricultural workers also came from far away to the tea 
plantations of Assam. This helped the capitalists io step up 
their exploitation and allowed them to provide even worse 
working conditions. The enlisted workers were m the posi- 

tI0 Thf night was' the only time these exhausted people were 
allowed any respite from their hard labours, for the working 
day lasted from sunrise to sunset. Technological prog e,s 
even changed this situation for the worse: from the end of 
the 19t.h century electric lighting m the factories meant that 
the working day could he lengthened. Under capitalism, 
technical progress was used against the workers, and forced 
factory labour became an even heavier burden. 

The formation of the working class did, however, gain 
momentum during the period of imperialism. From 1900 
lo 1914, the number of factories in India rose to 2 8/4, with 
the workforce increasing from 468,950 to 9o0,9/o. Thus, over 
a period of 14 years, the number of workers had more than 
doubled. These figures apply only to factories covered by 
factory legislation. There wore, however, many small enter- 
prises^! were not. In 1911, there wore 4.4 million people 
forking in the textile industry, 3.7 million m the clothing 
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industry, 2.1 million in the food industry, 1.7 million in 
wood-working, 1.1 million in tile-making, and a total of 
13.2 million in all these industries put together. It should, 
however, be stressed that the formation of the working class 
did not lead to any increase in the share of the industrial 
population. 

In 1911, only 11.2 per cent of the population of India was 
connected with industry and, in 1921, the figure was even 
lower (10.5 per cent). This was because the craftsmen went 
broke and often became agricultural labourers or even ten- 
ant farmers on fettering terms. 

From 1880 to 1909, nominal wages rose, since the rupee 
was depreciating and prices going up, but real wages dropped, 
as Jurgen Kuczynski’s calculations show. From 1880 
to 1889, they were 29 per cent higher than from 1910 to 
1919. There was even a drop in the miserly wages received by 
Indian workers. One reason was the extensive exploitation 
of children, adolescents and, above all, people who had 
left the villages. As a result, the manufacturers could uti- 
lise manpower rapaciously without having to cover the 
costs of “reproduction hv birth”. Wages were meant simply 
io keep I he worker working, and did not. suffice even for 
this. Tf workers died, jobbers brought in new groups of vil- 
lage adolescents and often even children. The jobbers them- 
selves took bribes from the workers and kept them in bon- 
dage. 

It lias been established that the prisoners in Bombay 
gaol were better fed than the textile workers, who ale only 

585.14 g of bread, 40.82 g of vegetables, 13.61 g of meat, 

18.14 g of salt, 9.07 g of vegetable oil, and 31.75 g of other 
foodstuffs, totalling 698.54 g. Meanwhile, the prisoner re- 
ceived a total of 766.58 g of food for light labour and 845.23 
for hard. The prisoner weighed, therefore, on average 4.55 kg 
more than the text ile worker (46.31 kg). The workers’ hous- 
ing conditions were appalling. As a rule, their houses had 
no windows, let alone water and sewerage pipes. Two or 
three families lived iri one room, plus people who rented 
corners. The total was 10-20 people. The workers died from 
tuberculosis and very many suffered from malaria. During 
famines, plague, cholera and dysentery swept through I ho 
workers’ districts. 

In the period from 1870 to 1917, India’s factory legislation 
was practically non-existent, as the colonial administration 
did not permit any such legislation to be passed. Only the 
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threat of popular uprisings forced the British satraps take 
certain measures. In 1881, a law was sanctioned according 
to which the hire of children under the age of seven was pro- 
hibited and the working day for children was set at 9 hours 
for 7 to 12 vear-olds. This act of “bourgeois wisdom itself 
well characterises the harsh laws of British capitalism. The 
exploitation of children for 9 hours a day, and from the early 
age of seven, was considered the norm. The law contained 
no sanitary instructions and the restrictions were applied 
only to large-scale enterprises with over a hundred worker... 
Tea, coffee and other plantations were relieved from any 
restrictions. Later, in 1891, a new act was passed, but it did 
little to change matters. It prohibited the hiring of childreri 
under the age of 9, was applied to enterprises with 50 0 r 
more workers, made free Sundays obligatory and set a 7dmur 
working day for children between the ages of 9 and 14. More- 
over, the working day for women was set at 1 1 hours and m* it 
work for them was prohibited. The new law contained cer- 
tain provisions of a sanitary nature and a factory inspectorate 
was set up. It did not, however, apply to factories doing seas- 
onal work of less than four-months duration (nce-polishmg 
plants flour mills, ginneries, and so on). There were no re- 
strictions at all on labour exploitation in the coalmdustry, 
while the Bengali mines had many female workers. The 
working day was not regulated in the textile industry either, 
though it was 12.5’hours long in Bombay and only five days off 
were allowed a year. Wages were handed out only once a 
month and this made matters very difficult for the workers . 
Many fell into debt. True, in the factories of Calcutta wages 

^Later 'studies (1908) showed that the 1891 law was ig- 
nored by the factory owners. Tho high demand for yarn i an 
the use of electric lighting meant a lengthening of the w orking 
iav. Tn 1905, work is known to have continued from 5 o clock 
tn the morning to 9 o’clock at night. A 14.5-hour worlang 
lav was typical. Children worked the same hours as adults 
everywhere (in the United Provinces, southern Madras and 
the Punjab). Tn the ginneries of Gujarat, the working 'A 
vas 15 to 18 hours long. In the jute factories of Calcutta, 
weavers often worked 15 hours a day. At the age of 40-45, 
the Bombay weaver was already disabled and returned to 

The class contradictions of Indian capitalism became, 
therefore, oxtreraelyjicute, though the degree of organisation 
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of the workers remained very low. Even so, in 1877, Na- 
gapur saw India’s first ever strike, at one of Tata’s factories. 
Later, from 1882 to 1890, there were more strikes. Over 
these years, about 25 strikes took place, with a large num- 
ber of workers participating. 

From 1884, the trade union movement took shape in 
India. Under the leadership of N. M. Lokhande, the first 
conference of Bombay factory workers was held that year. 
In 1890, they formed a trade union and even began publish- 
ing the journal Friend of the Poor. Only some of the workers* 
economic demands were at issue, it is true. The trade unions 
that did emerge remained local organisations and often 
broke up. At the same time, they fell under the influence of 
bourgeois philanthropists, who tried to paralyse the revolu- 
tionary energy of the proletarian masses. 

9. Agrarian contradictions. In spite of a certain develop- 
ment of industry, even in the period of imperialism India 
remained an agrarian country. As already noted above, the 
share of the population engaged in industry was very small, 
so the fate of the Indian economy was determined by the state 
of agriculture. Its development was hampered, however, 
not only by colonialism, but also by feudalism. The Indian 
countryside remained semi-feudal and the agricultural policy 
pursued by the British satraps came down to conserving the 
survivals of feudalism. The imperialists sought, support, 
among the feudal nobility, who became their political reserve. 

Tn India’s agriculture in the period under consideration 
shifts of a progressive nature were, of course, observed. In 
particular, there was a step up in the construction of irri- 
gation systems, since the colonial administration itself 
was interested in increasing the output of raw materials. 
Moreover, famines assumed such proportions that they threat- 
ened to incite people to rebellion. Certain measures had to be 
taken, and even the colonial viceroys turned their attention 
to irrigation. There was no virtue in this, however; it was 
merely a matter of fulfilling olementary duties that, even 
the former despots of the Orient had not forgotten. 

Even the East India Company repaired some canals (in 
the .Tamna basin) and built new ones (in the basin of the 
Ganges). After the company’s liquidation, irrigation work 
was extended. From i860 to 1880, a canal was built in the 
region of the lower reaches of the Ganges, another in Agra, 
and yet another in the Punjab, a dam in Deccan and so on, 
By 1900, £25 million had been spent on irrigation systems, 
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and from 1903 onwards construction ook on i? ?tnnd 
The irrigated area increased substantially. In 1880 it stood 
at 29 million acres, in 1903-44 million, and in 1913-1914- 
at 46.8 million acres. The area of alluvial soils was 25 per 
cent irrigated, of crystalline-15.5 per cent, and that of the 
mountain rocks of Deccan-3.2 per cent. A major role was 
played in irrigation work by private companies, but state 
measures were of decisive importance. Over the last quarter 
of the 19th century, out of 11 million acres of newly irri- 
gated land, private companies were responsible for only 
3 million. 

True, the expansion of the irrigation system in many casts 
resulted in bogging up and salination of the soil, the spread 
of malaria and so on. The economic effect of irrigation was, 
however, significant. Agricultural methods became more 
intensive, in Deccan the cultivation of sugar cane began to 
expand, and in the Punjab, the production of wheat. Harvests 

became larger and more reliable. 

Moreover, India’s agriculture became more spec; lalised 
and more industrial crops were grown. From 18W to lowo, 
the prices of raw materials rose and exports increased. The 
incomes of land-owners went up. In Berar the cultivation 
of cotton expanded, in Bengal that of jute, m Deccan, that 
of sugar cane, and so on. There was a certain improvement in 
agricultural methods, too. Seed farms grew up to supply 
cotton growers with quality seed. At the beginning of the 
20th century, l he area sown to cotton continued to expan c . 
From 1894 to 1914, it increased from 9.7 to 15.8 million 
acres. The area under tea increased considerably over these 
years (from 414,000 acres to 572,000). 

Also worthy of note was the emergence of credit co-oper- 
atives, which began to be set up after the 1904 act was passed, 
though the act limited their functions (to the crediting ot 
only members of the co-operative). In 1912, this restriction 
was lifted. The growth of co-opcratives intensified and in 
1913-1914, there were already 14,881 of them, with 
members, and they were usually engaged in credit opera- 

tl< All these shifts did nothing, however, to change the gene- 
ral situation in Indian agriculture. Hie country s agricul- 
tural achievements were very modest. The peasants had no 
access to machinery. Even draft cattle were m short supply, 

and the land was worked, in the main, by antiquated methods. 

The yi&H was extremely low. Artificial fertilisers were hard- 
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lv used at, all, and there could be no question of improving 
cattle breeds. The development of capitalism came down to 
the setting up of lea and coffee plantations belonging to 
foreigners. This increased India’s economic dependence on 
foreign capital; the expansion of industrial crop sowings 
had a similar outcome. More raw materials were taken out 
of the country, which increasingly became an agrarian ap- 
pendage of capitalist Britain. Even the construction of 
irrigation systems was unable to solve India’s agricultural 
problems. Although the yield on irrigated land was higher, 
the poverty suffered by the Indian peasantry remained un- 
changed. Land rentals went up and the expanding irrigation 
only made the land-owners richer. 

Large-scale land-ownership was an obstacle to the pro- 
gressive development of the productive forces in agriculture. 
In India, it was semi-feudal in character and engendered 
rent bondage (especially in Bengal). The Indian land-owners, 
like their Chinese counterparts, owned the land, but did 
not set up large-scale farms or improve farming methods. 
They were satisfied with collecting land rent, which grew 
steadily. Bent bondage gave rise to a parasitic growth on 
the Indian village, which sucked 1 he vital juices from the 
peasant holdings. The latter could not, of course, develop 
in such conditions. True, in the South of India, tho peasants 
were considered to be the owners of their plots of land, but 
in the North a mixed system 5T took root (large-scale land- 
ownership and peasant holdings). Colonialism engendered, 
however, an extraordinary strengthening of the tax burden, 
and the peasants were robbed by the tax-collectors. Moreover, 
a substantial part of the harvest was appropriated by the 
ubiquitous money-lenders. 'Raw-material merchants acquired 
the peasants’ output at ridiculously’ low prices. Almost 
everywhere, the Indian peasantry was land-starved. Har- 
vests were unreliable, as a result of droughts and floods. 
The primitive farming methods, and the shortage of draft 
animals and fertilisers prevented the peasants from waging 
a struggle for stable, high harvests. 

India suffered from terrible famines, which, in a way, 
summed up the domination of the British imperialists over this 
enormous country. The famine of 1876-1878 was particularly 
serious, but the worst wore those at the end of the century 
(1896-1897 and 1899-1900), which covered almost the entire 
country. They were accompanied by the death of a tremen- 
dous number of people. Terrible epidemics of plague, dysen- 
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tery, and cholera broke out. It has been established on the 
basis of official statistics that over the last quarter of the 
19th century 26 million people died from hunger in India 
From 1895 to 1900, large numbers of cattle also died 
(in Gujarat, for instance). 

The famines of the 1890s had serious consequences. A sort 
of degradation of agriculture set in, this being manifested 
in a drop in the share of industrial crops and even ot the 
area under them. Sowings of food grains began to expand, 

1894 to 1914, the area under indigo dropped from 
1 705.000 acres to 169,000, that under sugar cane from 
889 000 lo 2,708,000, that under oil-hearing crops expand- 
ed but only slightly (from 13.9 million acres to 14.6 mil- 
lion). Meanwhile, the area sown lo food grams increased 
from 181.5 million acres to 191.5 million, the biggest in- 
crease being in rice fields (from 69.2 million acres to / 6.9 mil- 
lion). Overall, the value of agricultural output increased, 
to reach 2.6 billion rupees in 1870, 3.5 billion m 1882, 4 bil- 
lion in 1900 and 8.7 billion in 1911. Under the impact of 
famines, however, its structure deteriorated. 

It cannot be denied that the British satraps understood 
the danger of the situation. They were scared by the peasant 
rebellion of 1857-1859, tho echoes of which were still heard 
much later. In 1875, for instance, there was a peasant upris- 
ing during which money-lenders were beaten up. In K / , , 
there was another. In 1881 and 1882. the Bihar peasants rose 
up. In 1907, on the territory of Eastern Bengal, the peasants 
attacked the land-owners and money-lenders. In the Punjab, 
a major uprising broke out at the same time as a result ot 
the exorbitant prices charged for water .. 

The colonial administration took, therefore, prevent 
measures in order to overt a general explosion. In the \ un- 
jab. for instance (after it had been annexed), peasant land- 
ownership was partially installed. Several laws were passei , 
all of them being advertised as reliably defending the peas- 
ants against intrigues on the part of the ^ney-lcm ors 
The idea was to halt the appropriation of land by people not 
engaged in farming. The Punjab Act stipulated that the 
creditor could not appropriate the land m lieu ° f 
debts unless he was a’ farmer himself. At the same time, lanr 
could not be mortgaged for a period of more than 18 yeais^ 
These 'laws, however, led r to an even greater development of 
usury, since interest rates even went up. Over the next twenty 
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years, the number of money-lenders in the Punjab doubled. 
Measures were taken to implant credit co-operatives but, 
as a result, the number of members per co-operative dropped 
from 105 in 1906 to 50 in 1911. 

The partial concessions to the tenant farmers and even 
the implantation of peasant land-ownership in individual 
regions, could not, of course, solve colonial India’s agrarian 
problems, for tho country was crushed under the heel of 
British imperialism. Even so, semi-feudal land-ownership 
remained, as did rent bondage, and the peasants continued to 
die from hunger. The main trend in the British satraps’ 
colonial policy was an orientation on a union with the feudal 
nobility, and this led to the conservation of feudalism. 
From 1872 to 1901, the number of people living on land rent 
increased 6-fold. 

Only a radical revolution, overthrowing both feudalism 
and colonialism at the same time, could eliminate India’s 
agrarian contradictions. The preconditions for such a revo- 
lution of a peasant type were gradually maturing. Tn India, 
as in China, a working class took shape and the peasant 
masses would , in time, receive leadership from the prolcl ar- 
at. 

10. The national liberation struggle. The struggle against 
colonialism, which was a. sort, of scab on India’s healthy 
organism, never let up from 1870 to 1917. True, this struggle 
acquired different forms and, from 1872 to 1882, it. was mani- 
fested in a whole series of peasant uprisings (in the Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Bihar and Rajputan). At the time of the 1979 
uprising in Maharashtra, its leaders put forward the demand 
for an expansion of social works, encouragement of national 
industry and commerce, a cut in taxes, and a reduction in 
the salaries of British officials. The peasants’ struggle against 
feudalism and usury grew into a struggle against colonia- 
lism. It is not surprising that the British satraps were so 
vigorous in putting down these uprisings. 

At the same time, in the 1870s, bourgeois nationalism start- 
ed to develop, represented by tho Indian bourgeoisie and 
the bourgeois intelligentsia. The Bombay manufacturers 
and the Maratha intelligentsia came out in defence of In- 
dia’s national interests. An Indian school of national econo- 
mists was set up by Govind Ranadc and Dadabhai Naoroji. 
It showed up how'Bri tain'll ad Tobbed India. True, this school 
was "oriented on gradual reforms and rejected the peasants’ 
social demands, while defending the land-owners and princes, 
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This groatiy weakened the positions of bourgeois natio- 

^In^eiigai, the bourgeois nationalists set up the Indian 
Association and the British Indian Association, lhe leader 
of the Bengal nationalists was the land-owner bonneijce. 
Later, in 1885V Bombay), a founding congress was se up 
of the Indian National Congress, whose leaders gave Britain 
its due for alleged great services, but still put forward th 
slogan of self-government for India, national equality, iec- 
ognition of the independence of Upper Burma, a reduction 
in military outlays, and the introduction of protect oi is 
customs duties. Workers and peasants were not represented at 
the Congress, while the bourgooisio was weak, dependent on 
and subservient to the British imperialists Right up to 
1905, tho National Congress played no major role, nut more y 

nut forward partial demands. . . 

1 In tho 1890s, however, a new wave of popular uprisings 

swept through India, in 1891, for instance, there was one 

in Manipur. At the same time, petty-bourgeois nationalists, 
who were more radical, appeared. In Maharashtra, Bombay 
and Bengal, this trend became particularly popular. Ito 
leader was Baigangadhar Tilak, who was of iand-ownmg stock 
and came out under the banner oi Hinduism. However he 
also feared peasant uprisings and did not try to lie up the 
struggle against colonialism with that against feudalism. 

Tho division of Bengal aroused wide protest in India. 
The Russian revolution of 1905 also 
tluence on the broad population From l J°o .t° 
was a revolutionary upsurge in India. In Ins article I he 
Awakening of Asia”, Lenin noted this as an outstanding 
event. 4 The protest against the division of Bengal devel ®P ed 
into a boycott of British goods. The slogans of the national 
liberation movement were Swaraj “Home-government and 
Swadeshi “Home-production”. Til ak’s supporters (so-ca ed 
Extremists) interpreted this as the slogan of a federative 
republic, the declaration of democratic liberties, and encoura- 
gement oi industry, but they ignored the agrarian question. 
The British answer was repression but, in 1906, the move- 
ment gained even greater scope. The National Congress in- 
cluded in its programme the “Home-government slogan i 
the sense of a dominion. Meanwhile, the popular masses went 


4 See: V. I. Lenin, “The Awakening of Asia’, Collected Works , 
Vol. 19, P- 85. 
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further and, in 1007, a major peasant rebellion broke out 
on the territory of Eastern Bengal. Land-owners and money- 
lenders were beaten up. There was a similar one in the run- 
jab. Railway workers in Bengal went on strike. In this tense 
situation, the National Congress split with the moderate 
leaders going over to the side of the British and demanding 
an end to the boycott of British goods. A new party emerged, 
consisting of the supporters of Tilak, but his arrest disrupted 
its ranks, liis conviction in the summer of 1908 aroused, 
however, a proletarian protest demonstration in Bombay, 
with petty-bourgeois elements taking part. Moreover, lrom 
June 23 to 29, there was a general political strike there, 
in which 40,000 workers took part; it was supported by 
workers in Nagpur. The British satraps replied with repres- 
sive measures, but they could not halt the mighty movement 
of the Indian proletariat, demanding Tilak s release. 

This event was a totally new phenomenon in India s 
centuries’ old history. Lenin condemned the British satraps 
who played at liberalism (such as Lord John Morley), as 
genuine Genghis Khans, and stressed that “there is no end to 
the acts of violence and plunder which goes under the name 
of the British system of government m India'. Welcoming 
the Bombay workers’ actions, Lenin wrote that 'in India, 
too, the proletariat has already developed to conscious polit- 
ical mass struggle”, and this meant that the collapse ol 
British colonialism was inevitable, that the “British regime 
in India is doomed”. 0 

Victory did not come for a long time, however. I he u- 
dian bourgeoisie sought a compromise with the British im- 
perialists, the peasant masses were not united, and the pro- 
letariat was still little organised and ideologically immature. 
The first blow to colonialism, including British, was dealt by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

11. The specifics of India's economic development m the 
age of imperialism. In conclusion, let us note certain specifics 
of India’s economic development during the period under 
consideration. 

1. Its development differed sharply from that oi the econo- 
mies of Britain, France, Germany, the USA and even Japan. 
These countries robbed colonies and multiplied their eco- 
nomic resources, while India itself suffered from colonialism. 


5 V. 1. Lenin, “Inflammable Material in World Politics”, Collected 
Works , Vol. 15, 1982, pp. 183-84. 
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being the chief colony of the British (and international) 
inipenahsin.hina suf£ered less from colonialism than India 
did The colonialists also controlled the tax system, so t to 
exploitation of India was multifaceted (feudal, commercial, 

financial, fiscal and industiial). , . 

3. As a result, the productive forces developed very slowly, 
the industrial revolution remained incomplete (as m China) 
and it was primarily light industry that grew. I be posi tions 
0 f colonial capital were very weak, and there could be no 
question of exporting it. The home market was expanding 
only gradually, the export of fabrics became inevitable, 
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this slowed down the development of the productive force, 
in the countryside. Rent bondage was the chief obstacle to 
the development and capitalist evolution of peasant hold- 
ings Commercial farming developed, but only slowly, 
into agrarian capitalism. In this respect, the Indian coun- 

‘fhT ^Xboil. Class contradictions 

became extremely acute. At the same time, the national 
Uberation movement expanded. The popular masses rose 
to struggle against the British imperialists. 


